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niEFACE. 



The following pages consist of a portion of Mr. Kohl's 
admirable work on Austria. Should the work meet with 
the favour that the publishers confidently anticipate, it will 
be immediately followed by the remaining portion, con- 
taining Hungary, Bohemia, the Danube, &c. 
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BOHEMIA. 



PROM DRESDEN TO TEPLITZ. 

), To traTel nr not id travel, was once more llie 
an. To wander, to sLroli throngh the 
voild, or 10 remain and shoot out roois like a 
tree. Whether 'tivas nobler in a man to tend 
"bis awn little ^rden, or to arm himself against 
a Bcaof lroubles,anil plough his way round our 
terrestrial plane t1 A honse, orateni? A warm 
rooM, or a windy seat in a postooaeh! A shady 
tree, or a budless staff? One IHend, or a thou- 
sand friendly faces? 

I must own I had heard in a quiet little farm 
on Ihe banks of the BIbe, the cackling of hens 
and the crowing of cocks; I had yisited the 
peaceful chambers, and the cozy garden with 
lis circling waJI; had seen the contented cattle 
lallening in their stalls, and the tempter had 
■aid to me, "Might not all this be thinel" and 
mighlsl thou not find here all that Ihoa seekest 
in the wide world, and bearesl tbou not in thy 
own breast a world that cannot come to a birth 
for want of repose?" — "Yes, if a wish could 
command repose, who would fardels bear, and 
groan and sweat beneath a load of travelling 
Iroublesl" I replied lo ray adviaing friend, 
whispered many other things into his ear that 
■were not intended for the crowd, and concluded 
■with these words: "Look, my dear friend, tfiua 
it is that necessity makes brave men of us, and 
enterprises that seem fall of great pilh and mo- 
ment, with this respeEl lose much of the merit 
Hscribed lo Ihem. So saying, I once more 
look leave of him, and stepped into the Snion 
JPottuiagcn that had been standin)!^ for some 
titae ready harnessed in the courtyard of Ihe 
SLIigence office at Dresden. I was about lo 
stwt for TepliCi, there to consign myself lo the 
keeping of a Bohemian vehicle, by the aid of 
"-^bicb I hoped to reach Ihe deep-rolhag Danube, 
-■el fully intended lo embark on a steamer 
ft should convey me to Vienna. After that I 
fcDMjOlplaled intrusting my person 10 a Uunga~ 
D Saueraiagen, and alternately by land and 
nr&ter. sometimes w:th the aid of a living 
i, and sometimes by that of a ntany-borseit 
Uper of the unquiet ateam-enpine, to press 
'a confines of Turkey, and when I 
1 'ieam dJI Ihjs, my purpose was to return 
■y to my native land. 

lb was my plan, but in the execution of it 
R delajedfor full five minates, by a country- 



man of the gallant Falconbridge. "A proper 
man's picture," as Portia says; 1. 1. an Enghsfa- 
man, came rushing into the court-3^rd, just a 
the horses were starting. His appearance .wa 
striking enough. Biscollar, I beheve,had been 
bought in Italy, his trousers in France, his cap' 
in Germany, and his manners had been picked 
up everywhere. It did not rain, nevertheless 
he carried a huge umbrella to shield him 
against the sun. He was out of breath, placed 
himself right before Ihe horses, and having 
slightly adjusted his cravat and dusted his coat, 
be began a series of pantomimiu demonstrations, 
addressed by turns to the horses, ibe postilion, 
and the conductor. The horses whom he had 
grasped by the b^e, were the only pan of his 
audience who seemed to understand him; for 
be spoke neither Latin, French, nor Italian, 
and not one mortal word of German. We made 
him oat to he a passenger who had overstsid j 
his time, and the diligence was stopped. He 
ran immediately into the office, where he paid 
the remainder of his fare, and [hen again, iOiv 
mute despair, he rushed through the crowd of 
spectators, to gaze out into the streeL The con- 
ductors took him by the arm lo lead him back 
ID the carriage, but he broke froib them and ran 
into Ihe street again, where he stood gazing lo 
the right and to the left, in svident anxiety. 
No one could guess the meaning of all this, and 
in a little time we should have left him alone 
with his despair, if at (he critical moment a 
valewle-place, who came panting into the yard, 
with a hatboi in his hand, had not aUbrdeda 
solution to the enigma. Hy Englishman n 
look his place by my aide, and related to 
that he was setting out with a determination to 
visit ami inspect all Ibe provinces of the Aus- 
trian empire. He appeared lo ms like 
who had gone forth to til! a field, but had forgot- 
ten his plough at home. Bven in English he 
was not very talkative. "WJio can converse 
with adnmbshow!" esPoniaBaysr solfound 
I had abundant time to m'editatt! further on 
iheme with which I started — to travel or no 

All the charming vineyards, and tH the ci 
fortable couniry-boies that smiled over to _. 
from the other side of the Elbe; all the cheerAlU 
Saxon villages of the Dresden plain; all ih? 
80,000 peaceful lownsfolk of Dresden, whotn 
we were leaving behind us — »li. sHSJB.tii.'«i\< 
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reproaching me for leaving them; and every 
time' that a labourer by the roadside looked up 
at our wandering vehicle, he looked as though 
he would say to me, " Friend, stay at home, and 
earn thy bread like an honest man." Perhaps 
. when Napoleon retreated over the same ground, 
J after the battle of Culm, the Saxon villages may 
have spoken to him in the same strain. He 
might still be reigning in France, had he known 
belter how to stay at home. 

After passing Pima, indeed all the way from 
Dresden to Teplitz, you pass over a succession 
of fields of battle. Tlie War of Liberation, the 
Seven Years' War, the Thirty YVars* War, and 
the Hussite War, have all contributed to make 
memorable the mountain passes of Bohemia; 
at Culm, at Pirna, at Maxcn, again and again 
at Culm, up to that battle of Culm which the 
German king Lothair lost to the Bohemian, 
Sobieslav, in 1126, when Albert the Bear was 
taken prisoner by the Bohemians, much in the 
same way in which Vandamme was taken 700 
ye^rs later by the Cossacks. 

At Peterswalde, we come to' the Austrian 
* frontier. This frontier runs, for the most part, 
along the highest sun^mit of the Erzgebirge; 
but, strange as it may seem on a frontier of such 
ancient standing as that between Saxony and Bo- 
hemia, there exists to this day a boundary dis- 
pute, the existence of which, by the by, was only 
recently discovered, in consequence of the sur- 
veys rendered necessary for the magnificent map 
of Saxony lately executed. The Saxon surveyors 
came to a frontier village, which they took to 
belong to their own countryj^t the inhabitants 
declared they were Austrians, and drove the 
strangers away. In the same way these vil- 
lagers are said constantly to have repelled the 
visit of the Austrian tax-collector, by declaring 
themselves Saxons. Upon the Saxon map the 
village has, in consequence, been marked by a 
while spot, and will continue so till the labours 
of diplomatists have determined under what 
royal wings these mountaineers are to have a 
shelter assigned them. 

The Erzgebirge must not be supposed to be a 
scries of mountain pyramids placed side by side. 
It is rather a huge extended mound, sloping 
away to the north into Saxony, but rising ab- 
ruptly on the Bohemian side. Seen from Sax- 
ony the chain presents nothing very striking, 
but from the Bohemian side it looks like a huge 
vail girting the land. In the same way, the 
views from the summit arc tame, looking towards 
Saxony, but magnificent when the eye wanders 
over the Eger and Bila valleys of Bohemia. 

"Heavens! what beautiful country is thatl" 
exclaimed one of our lady passengers, as we 
readied the summit; "only look, deep precipices 
and mountain ravines; a wide plain, with towns 
and villages scattered over it, while in the dis- 
tance again, mountains rise to close in the hori- 
z(»n!" — "This portion of our resplendent planet," 
we replied, "presents ilseU to the astronomers 
of the moon as a bri;:lit square eiurloM'd by a 
dark rim, and may hv. known to tho'se Ifarned 
personages as the territory of .\lpha, or ihe land 
of Psi. Perhaps ihey may inform thoirMudenis 
that the said tcrriUiry is an island, and that the 
dark frame by uhich it is hound:*d is a mass 
of light absorbing water. Here upon earth wc 



call the tract Bohemia, and if we knew how to 
impart it to them we might inform the sages of 
the moon that the dark circling mass is caused 
by light absorbing forests, and by yawning ra- 
vines. No doubt, in the same way in which we 
terrestrials often talk of the man in the moon, 
do the learned there speak of the virgin of the 
' earth. The square piece of surface which we 
call Bohemia, as it corresponds very nearly 
with the virgin's girdle, may pass for her buckle; 
and when the country, covered with clouds and 
mist, seems darker than on those days when the 
sunbeams are immediately reflected from the 
surface, the mooners perhaps say, 'The virgin's 
backle looks dull to-day;' or, in the contrary 
case, * The virgin has brightened up her buckle 
this morning.'" Be this as it may, upon one 
point the Bohemians may fully rely — namely, 
that the boundaries of their country must be ap- 
parent to the very school bojrs in the moon, to 
whom the limits of Saxony, Prussia, and of 
other merely politically-bounded countries, must 
be utterly unknown. 

The piece of Bohemia which first becomes 
visible to the enraptured eye of the traveller, 
from the heights of Nollendorf, is the valley of 
the Bila, and so lovely is the view tliat there 
presents itself, that every one who sees it for 
the first time, however he may have been pre- 
pared beforehand, will be likely to exclaim with 
our fair companion, " Heavens! what beautiful 
country is thatl" ' 

Along winding roads the diligence descends 
gradually into the valley, accompanied the 
whole way by a troop of children, who, in ex- 
change for raspberries and strawberries, levy a 
little frontier-tribute on the traveller, and greet 
him on his entrance into a new country with 
the pious salutation, "Blessed be Jesus Christ." 
The three eagles, whose wings upon these 
heights fluttered so fatally around the French 
legions, have erected three monuments upon 
the field of battle, and weather-beaten veterans 
are stationed there as sentinels. English travel- 
lers, on passing the place, are wont to note 
down very conscientiously how many hundred- 
weight of metal have gone to the composition 
of each monument. Our Englishman wrote 
among his memoranda that the Austrian was 
large and solid, the Prussian very small, and the 
Russian remarkable for its elegance. 

In Teplitz, not only the inns and public- 
houses, but even private buildings have each a 
distinguishing sign. Thus one house is called 
the Lyre, another the Angel, and a third the 
(lolden Ring. It is, if not more con vin lent, at 
all events a much prettier and more pictur- 
esque way of marking the houses, than (»ur fa- 
shion of numbering them, and prevails through 
the greater part of Bohemia, and e\ en in some 
of the adjoining countries. 

To become well acquainted with Teplitz. <»ne 
should endeavour to wander about the place 
Willi i)ne of the regular annual visitors. There 
are certain suflTerers from the gout who arrive 
there at fixed seasons, and may be looki>d for 
as confidently as a stork at h«*r Jii^i year's 
nest, or as certain human fixtums may be 
rcckiiiicd on in their accustomed cnir't'-riHims. 
Such people gradually conceive f ^r Tcpliiz al- 
most as much interest as fur their own homes, 



A when they arrive, can hare no rest till ihey 
ive satisfied themselves that Clary Caslle 
tands vherc it did, and that all the public 
■walka are in due order. They hasten lo the 
hath-«Kitns to receive ihe olreeqaioas salnle of 
each well-remomhered auendnol, and enter llie 
glass magazines lo admire (he Deivcolours and 
feshions; for every year is as cerlain to bring 
its new colours into the Bohemiaa glass manu- 
factories, as to usher in its old ones lo Ihe 
Bohemian meadows. 

The iovaiid who visits the baths of Teplilz 
passes Ihe first few days at an inn; and, during 
this time, he abandons himself to the delights of 
IBviev/ing the old eceoes. till he is able to find 
a private lodging at the Three Cossacks, or at 
the Pawadise, or at the Palm-tree, or at the 
Frince of lAgae. Then he calls in his phy- 
Mcian, and delivers himself over to the pre- 
Boriplions of ihe place, rises early, and drinks 
most scrupatously his allolied portion of sul-. 
pbnr waler, which glides through his lips to Ihe 
enchanting accompaniment of a band of music; 
he b CBreFo! not to miss the promenade at noon 
ta the garden of Ihe Castle ufClary, even though 
^~|S should not be able lo participate in its plea- 
3 otherwise than in a rolling chair; and 
t, drinks, sleeps, and reposes, accordingly as 
S doctor directs bim, in whose hands he is 
1 as a. watch — wound up, regulated, and 

I- ^" 

I Prom Ihe castle hill the view is mosi heauli- 
ll and comprehensive, extending over nearly 
e whole valley to the sources of the tributary 
reams. I made a pilgrimage to the summit, in. 
Company with some Poles. In a smalt village, 
OtL our way, we met with some Polish Jew!i, 
*ho are frequently to be seen in Bohemia. 
ftiey carried in their boxes a variety of little 
■~ amentsforsale among thepea^anw; needles, 
9, beads, &c. They called such an assort- 
inl of merchandise Spindtiki, a word half 
fclish and half German; and they told us they 
lad been to Riga, Brody, Warsaw, and Orauon'. 
They spoke Bohemian, Polish, German, and 
Kussian, and were a fair sample of Ihe jew ped- 
lars that generally wander nbont the Slavonian 
s of Eastern Europe. In Russian Po- 
ll Ihey told os, they nsed formerly to gain 
post money, but tiie government did not alion- 
jem ta go there any longer. 
Hliike the whole country round Teplilz, the 
WaQe hill is evidently of volcanic origin. It is 
!■ tolerably regular cone, rising 1600 feel in 
%i^ifl'oin Ihe surrounding plain. A girdle of 
uitiAU oaks encircles the middle, and * 
ctinci crater, is crowned by the 
a of Ihe castle which was destroyed by fire. 
B unong the oaks may be discovered the 
jt.be&utUul landscapes, charmingly framed 
ll$ spreading branches of [be stalely trees; 
t ill ittU the pen can do to conv^ an idea 
r^etnres such as these is idle and imperti- 
fellt^'Uld even Ihe pencil may timidly shrink 
Hn-Ac task- On fine days the hill is sifarm- 
gi^Vitll visitors, who form for themselves a 
Upniuj seltlement, in the comers, under Ihe 
^(Vhelland on the terraces of the ruins, and 
b ne ann as he describes his marvellous 
I, Gil he vanishes behind Ihe Carlsbad 




The wondroDs efi'ects of the light at sunse^ 
with the endless gradations of its colours, and 
all Ihe glories of the evening we had spent 
geiher, had excited onr Poles to such a degree, 
that, as u'e passed through the girdle of oaks, 
the place was made to ring again with the na- 
tional songs of Jestze Polnia naginala (yet is 
Poland nut forsaken), and Gd}/ na tvybrxeztcK. 
The latter is one of the most beautiful of all the 
patriotic melodies of Poland. Tbe words ran 
nearly as follows: — 

■■■When thou seest a ship by fe sea-shore, 
to.1t about by the storm, and cast upon a trea- 
cherous shoal, less by the fory of the waves 
than by the fault of the pilot; ob, then, deign to 
she^a tear fur that poor ship, for itwill remind 
Ihee of the fate of unhappy Poland. 

"When Ihon beholdest a volcano, a giant 
among mountains, pouring forth lava, anden '' 
ting smoke, while in its bosom is burning 
eternal fire; ob, then, remember, that such 
the love of Iiis country that bums in tlie bosi 
of the Pule." 

The Milleschauer, three thousand feet high, 
is the lofUesl among Ihe Central mountains, ' 
whole of which may be seen at ease from 
summit. These central mountains are all 
linct volcanoes, and all of a tolerably i^gular 
conical form. The Elbe breaks here in quick 
succession Ihroagh two chains of mountains, 
the Central moiinlains and the Erzgehirge, and 
it is remarkable that just at this point, where 
the water I'orced its way through the hllU, the 
violence Of the fire should likewise have been 
so great. When Bohemia was still a lake, 
these central mountains must faave borne some 
resemblance to the Lipari islands, a group of 
volcanoes crowded together, and surrounded by 
waler. The Milleschauer is also called the 
Donnersberg, or Hill of Thundeir-May no 
name refer lo a remole period, when load de* 
lonations were yet heard within the mauntain's 
womlj! Are not matry hills that bear tbe namQ> 
of Donnersberg eitinct volcauoesi 

II is difficult 10 imagine a more delightful 
prospect than thai from the summit of the Mil- 
leschauer. The distant blue lines Ibnt bound 
the horizon, belong on one ^de lo ihe RieEen- 
gebii^e, or Gianl Mountains; on the other, ta 
the nearest hills of the Bohemian forest, whilo 
towards Ihe south*the plains of central Bohemia 
lay spread out before yon. so that you may yield 
to the Battering belief of having more than half 
the kingdom at your feet, iai of oonlemplating 
at one glance, the scene of the joys and sorrows 
of several millions of human beings. You he- 
hold tbe vessels thatdotihs surface of IheEtbe, 
but of whose presence the dwellers by the Eger, 
whom yon comprehend in the same glance, 
have no suspicion. You sea the carnages that 
roll forth from Ihe little town, of Lobositz, un- 
known lo those that dwell in the valley of lbs 
Bila. The weather was remarkably fhvourabla 
when we reached the summit of tbe Mille- 
schauer, Ihe air was clear and transparent, and 
Ihe eye roamed unconstrained over- the most 
distant objects. A few clouds indeed iMre tijb 
ing about, and a that\der«IorA.Was eipeiiK^ 
its fury on a distant portion of the landscape. 
The whole dukedjm of Schlan and Mim»la.-{. 
for ins(ance, was ovMcaSt\.oi: ^"«>iS.'i'»>*i>^'W 
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clouds that menaced with thunder and hail. 
The fowls there were scudding with ruffled 
feathers before the storm, the dogs were creep- 
ing into their holes, and the men as they barred 
their doors, and made their houses fast, seemed 
to say: — ** Heaven be merciful to us! Is the last 
day comel" — ^'* Ye fools of Munzifay," thought 
we on our Olympian thrones, " be warned by 
this of the shortness of earthly sufferings!" and 
then we looked into the county of Teplitz, and 
into the circles of Leitmeritz and Bunzlau, 
smiling in the tranquil light of sunshine, and 
enjoying themselves in the cheerfulness of the 
atmosphere. Seven thousand human beings 
dwell there upon every square mile,* and from 
every square mile seven thousand voices /ise 
in praise of the beautiful weather. Without 
umbrellas they walk forth, and in- uncovered 
carriages do they take their diversion! Short- 
sighted mortals that they are! Oh that they 
could but see the clouds that are gathering be- 
hind the Krkonorski hills, as the Bohemians 
call the Giant mountains. That mischievous 
wight RQbezahl-j- is preparing to blow over to- 
wards them a mass of vapour that will spoil 
their diversion, by pouring down some millions 
of drops of rain. 

On the summit of the most elevated peak of 
the Donnersberg stands a wooden chair under 
a roof, said to have been erected for his own 
convenience by the late King of Prussia. Here 
he was wont to abandon himself for hours to- 
gether to the enjoyment of the glorious land- 
scape. It is a throne fit for a king, Uciy for a 
god, and I am surprised that the ancient Kings 
of Bohemia should not have chosen this spot 
for their coronation insteadof the Vissehrad, on 
the banks of the Moldaii. Here on the Don- 
nersberg, within sight of the whole kingilom, 
while invested with crown and sceptre, they 
might have received the homage of all their 
subjects at once. The eye ranches to the eastern 
mountain frontier, from behind which rises the 
Bohemian sun, and follows the glorious orb in 
his course till he sinks again behind the western 
rampart of the kingdom. Here the nobles, while 
uttering the oath of allegiance, might have been 
impressed with the vastness of their fatherland, 
and the littleness of its minute parts. As So- 
crates (mcc said to Alcibiades, though he, like 
the Prince of Schwarzenberg, had his ninety- 
nine lordships — even so the King of Bohemia, 
before receiving the homage of his magnates, 
might have taken them each by the arm, and 
have said to them.* — *^ Look, magnate, what you 
see before you is our common fath^^rland Bohe- 
mia, but that little misty point which y<ui sec 
yonder, marks the extent of dirt with the pos- 
session of which heaven has blessrd you, and 
of which you are no immoderately proud. Vou, 
Duke of Fri«*dlaDd, will find your dukedom hid- 
den in the valley behind yon hill; and von. Im- 
perial Prince, by the grace of Uod, of Schlan 



♦ When^rer a m:la !• npnken of in thft couhna of the 
praMDi wofk, a Gernun uiiln ia undentOiMl. The Oer- 
man mUa it eiiual lu atMiul 4 ^7ih Kncliih mile*, and 
COBNilii'iii'ly a Ijcrnian it(uare inllf* ia'npjal ui mh^r 
Binre than 21 Engliih iqiure mtlet, or to about 13 6H) 
■crM 

i KQboiahl itth« nama of a cnblin mppotfl to Inhabh 
th« Uiiw^iitfebtrfP. Th» If^endaif lure i>f tieriuaujr ia 
fiiU of lalea, In which Rttbesahl plaji a part. 



and Munzifay, we must wait a little before we 
can find out your principality, for a passing 
cloud conceals it for the moment. As to you, 
combative gentlemen of the Berauherthal, there 
is ATour home, a small clear streak beyond the 
cloud; cut the streak up into little pieces, and 
each piece will be the territory of one of you, 
save only two of the pieces that belong to the 
high wise councilmen of Beraun and Rakonitz. 
Be advised, gentlemen, and live peaceably to- 
gether, like good neighbours, instead of catting 
each other's throats for a fragment of the streak. 
And now, honourable gentlemen and council- 
lors, look round upon the whole.' Look at the 
spires of Raubnitz, of Lobosiiz, of Trebnitz, of 
Brozan, and of Anscha; and there on those of 
Bilin, Brux, and Dux; see how cozily the smoke 
curls up from among yonder cottages, or from 
among those, or those, or those. See how life 
nestles in every comer, and how the mountains 
girdle the whole picture, and how the rivers run 
sparkling through the landscape. All this is our 
great and beautiful fatherland. The whole is 
great, the fragments trivial. Let us then stand 
faithfully and -irmly for the whole, and now, 
gentlemen, come and set me my crown upon 
my head." 

Should the King of Bohemia then have had 
the wit to select for the moment of his corona- 
tion, the period of a rainbow such as we had 
the pleasure of greeting, the splendour of the 
solemnity would be complete. A group of 
clouds, that seemed to have detached its(?lf from 
the main army which had been moving over the 
country the whole day, and that now poured 
down Its abundance ch>se before the summit of 
the mountain, afforded us the glorious spectacle. 
The golden pearls were dropping dr)wn a'mcist 
within reach of us, and as the sun had almost 
set, the rainbow was stretched out right above 
our heads. Gradually, however, we became 
more nearly acquainted with the damp mate- 
rials whereof the bow was con>iructpd, and, 
moistened by the liquid seven-col ourt" I i;ems, 
we were glad to find a shelter among the mo^sy 
huts of the Dcmnersberg, that form abr)ni as cu-* 
rious an hotel as a traveller might wish to see. 
A number of small, low huts, built of stone and 
draperii'd with moss, form a closecirel** an»und 
a small <»pen space. In the ccntn* is a kind of 
orchestra for Bohemian musicians, who play 
every day during the Teplitz season. Si»nie of 
these mossy huts are refreshment rooms, others 
are fitted up as sleeping apartments, arid in one 
there is even a museum to illustrate tht* natural 
chriosiiies of the mountain. Each (!• »t jr is tleco- 
rated by some metrical inscri;ni.>n. fp'in the 
pf»n of the poetical host, whose dau'-'hti-r prr- 
sents to each guest on his departure a n«Mi little 
noseijay composed of llowers of the m"»niiain. 

It had rained heavily while we wert* slu*l:rn'd 
in the mossy cabinets on the mountain, aikd 
when we issued forth on ourd-iwnwar-l ji»urn»\v, 
our guides told us the peasants near Tr/t-Miiz 
would he certain to find great ipiantitif's of 
garnets; not that the garnets came* dnwri from 
hraven in the rain, but beeauNi*. hIl'T a rain, 
they were more easily detecleti whrn turn"i| up 
by the plough. Trze'blilz is a villai;f> at tin- fiM»i 
of the Central Mountains, where iranift^ arciMit 
merely found thus by accident, but are hkcwisc 



IBrefally dug for. "The com, however, wUl 

"VTB suffered from ihe rain," added my guide. 

>• Why sol"— "Becaase il fell through a rain- 

^ff. The raiu that falls through a rainbow 

mys breeds a mildew, and if ii falls on a 

iwly sown field, it boms (he com away." — 

KWhy this is downright wiichcrail," said I. — 

TAy, ay," refiumed the gaide, " we have witches 

id devils enough here. On yonder hill, where 

, there's a > cave called the 

^nl's Cave, thai is full of them." I had to 

^ aslate this to my French companian, who 

(hilosophieally eselaimed, "PaHiiut an pwle 

tttfikidfinoasi/ueilesanfft*. En Fraaicecatia 

tec&iiM." And tosay truth, itisfitran^e,ihai 

hroughout Christian Europe, so many beanti- 

il and picturesque nbj^ts should be pointed 

out lo us as Uevil's Caves and Devil's Bridges, 

Devil's Rocks and Devil's Leaps. Why does 

nol taticy sometiujEs alCribate the workmanship 

to angels! The Greeks would at least have 

talked to us aPBELcchus' Caves and Diana's 

Bridges; and how much inore pleasing and 

cheerful are the images called forth by such 

names, tliaa by constant allusions lo a dirty, 

igly, black, lanky-tailed devill And then, how 

bominable a superstition must that be, which 

oe to thelandover which the lovely 

s has swept with her macy-colanred train! 

] what perverse imagination can such a 

in hate sprimg! Is it that there is sume- 

g peculiarly gloomy in our nonhern blood! 

s not the Bible itself leach us to hail the 

inbow as a heavenly messenger of peace! 

C Amid such discourse, my Frenchman and I 

~d lost sight of qur party, and suddenly found 

selves alone. He became all al once afr'.fd 

te should have lo pass the night on the moun- 

'a, and commenced a series of lamentatioiUj 

on ^e shortness of German beds, and the scanQ' 

dimensions of Gennan quilts; on the bad teeth 

of the German ladies, and on the incapactiji of 

'^ Germans lo prepare so simple an article of 

~~' isa hit an noiJet, which insipid decoction, 

imE, is to lie had nowhere, save in, the 

'apital of Civilization." Ini proportion aa the 

|hl grew darker, he became more and more 

it on Gterman supersiitiims, and on the 

•i tales of ghosts and goblins, in which the 

Is believed so £rmly- 1 consoled my cam- 

1, however, by asBuring him I would lead 

'' i right way; nor did we miss it. but 

d safely at the little village where we had 

ir carriage prior to our ascent, and where 

w found, the rest of our party awaiting our 

Jbllowing morning was again blight and 

' and we omiited not to avail our&elves 

another eicuraion lo the environs of 

In addition to thai of an esteemed 

I bad the company of two Bnheujians 

e, who told us much of the national 

making in Bohemia, of the learned 
at Fragne, and of the patriotic balls 
be^n given there during the preQ^ding 
trt)en ^e ball rooms were each time 
l(t with while and red, the national en- 
No German, nolfcng bat 
JUVaa allowed to be spoken at these 
the guests were saluted, on their en- 
'' ~ stewards, in the Bohemian dialect. 




which, not many years apo, was nnrversally 
looked upon as a mere peasant's patois, 
public aimoiin cement of Ihe balls was lo have 
been also made in Bohemian; but to this the 
police relused their consent, pennilling, bow- 
ever, by way of compromise, that the ball) i 
should be aQnounced at once in both languagest 
a plan very generally adopted for other an- 
nouncements, besides those of patriotic balls. 

Oar first visii was lo the convent of Osseg, 
one of the most ancient in Bohemia, several 
portions of the building dating back as fijr 
the year 1189. In (he passages and corridors 
of convents, you may generally meet with 1 
number of pictures, illusiralive of the history of 
the religious order to which the convent belong. 
Sometimes a pedigree of all the convents of the 
order, sometimes pictures of miracles performed 
by former monks and abbots, and sometimes , 
portraits of the popes that have been mem 
of the order. Here at Osseg, accordingly, I 
made the acquaintance of the six popes who 
had belonged to the Cislertian order. 

Among the large painlingsin this monastery, 
there were three that particularly interested ur 
One represented a learned Frenchman, of th 
name of Alaniis, sitting as a shepherd among 
his sheep, in a solitary part i>f the wood. This 
worthy Parisiao, the quintessence of all learning 
and science, had discovered that il was only in 
the simpleiit occupations that a man enjoyed 
real happiness, and impressed with this beliel^ 
he had laid aside his doctor's cap and gown, ti 
take tip the crook of a philosophical )teepet a 
sheep. The second represented the AbbotEm 
of Artaentaria, wandering away into the" iijrest 
to reflect upon what appeared lo him an t 
telligible verse in the Bible, thai "before the 
Lord years pass away like moments, and ci 
ties like thoughts." Coming into the wood, 
a bird rises, and so charms the abbot with ii 
song; that he folloifs deeper and deeper into ih< 
recesses of the foresL When the bird ceasa^ 
the abbot, regrettingihe shorlness of the melody,; 
turns again homeward, but is surprised to flntf 
his convent in ruins, aud a new one erected by 
its side. The monks, however, whe dwell there, 
are all strangers; and,onio(]Uiry, he learns that 
he is now in the year 13G7, whereas it was m 
1 167 that he started on his walk, so that he has 
been lisienii^ toabird forSOO years. Saii 
now of the truth of holy writ, he prays God 
to lake him op into Heaven. Ona third pict"- 
was another Cislertian of the name of Dan 
who studied and read so indefaligably in 
solitude, that the flames of his holy zeal iss' 
forth at his lingers' ends, so that he could hold 
them, at night, like so many little tallow candles 
before his book. This allegory is a heautifiiL 
one; for no doubt there is Within the human 
breast a self-illuminating potVer, that enables 
the possessor to read Sie mystenea of God 
withi>ut the aid of a teacher; bntip ihe way the 
painter has placed his subject before its. it losei 
all dignity, and looks rather as if the artisl '---' 
designed lo turn ihe matter into ridicule 

In [he picture gallery, in the upper room 
Ihe convent, we were much interested by tw6 
portraits of Luther and Melancthon. They ai 
painted on wood, and marked with the initial of 
AibrechtDOrer. Lu.tliwu^-ie^w.ia.'^i''™*'' 
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a nun in a Lusatian convent, who remained 
true to Rome to her end. The Lusatian n unnery 
was, and still is, a dependency of Osseg, and 
thus it was that the pictures came hither. 

In the beautiful park of the Cistertians we en- 
joyed magnificent views of the Bila valley, and, 
on going to the carp ponds in the garden, a few 
crumbs of bread brought hundreds of lusty 
carp to the surface in a minute. The monk 
who showed us over the place, told us these 
were only the small reservoirs, to furnish the 
daily supply^ the large fishponds, he said, were 
farther away. He told us also, that the convent 
possessed twenty-four villages, besides a sepa- 
rate estate of six villages for the abbot's private 
use. As soon as we pass the Erzgebirge we 
find things of which the name only is known 
farther north. With us these wealthy almsgiv- 
ing convents are mere things of romance, but 
here in Bohemia you see them and feel them. 
The present abbot of Osseg, Mr. Salesius KrQ- 
ger, is spoken of as a highly distinguished and 
amiable man. We were sorry not to be able 
to make any nearer acquaintance with him, 
than was afforded us by his portrait, painted by 
Professor Vogel. 

The convent of Osseg lies immediately at the 
foot of the Erzgebirge, whence you drive down 
into the plain to the Castle of Waldstein, and 
the small dependent town of Dux. The artistical 
treasures of this castle are of the highest interest, 
and may be enjoyed with the greater satisfaction, 
as they are not arranged with any view to sys- 
tem or completeness like the collections of a 
German university. The paintings decorate the 
customary sitting rooms of the owner of the 
castle, and sofas and ottomans seem to indicate 
the leisure and comfort with which the pictorial 
representations are daily enjoyed. The museum 
of natural histor}' is chiefiy illustrative of the 
natural peculiarities of Bohemia. The salle 
d'armes is "Connected with the castle, and the 
library adjoins the owner's cabinet. A beautiful 
picture in most of our public collections has to 
me an abandoned and orphanlike look, while 
the statues and antiques are crowded together 
without harmony or connection. In a private 
mansion, on the contrary, every thing seems to 
have found its own place, and to harmonize 
with the building, with the men that dwell there, 
and with the scenes by which they are sur- 
rounded. 

It is to the portraits of the celebrated Duke of 
Friedland, by Van Dyk, that our attention is natu- 
rally first directed, and should even the host of 
Nctschers, and Dows, and Rubenses, by which 
thev are surrounded, be confouudfd in the tra- 
veller's mind with the Netschers, Ddws, and Ru- 
benses, which he has had elsewh(*re to pass in 
review, yet never,! am satisfied, will the features 
of Wallf*nstein be etfacwl from his rt'collecti<in 
— filatures which he will nowhere be able to 
look upon a.^ h'Tc. There are two portraits 
here of the duke. In the one he is }iainted as a 
young man; and in the other, as a i^ray-headiMl 
warrior. The comparison betwe*Mi the two 
pictnres is highly int«'resting. There the youih 
stands Ii4*fon^ you, with his light curl}' hair, of 
m'hirii a lock falls co^inf^ttishly upon th«* fnn*- 
head, while a small neat nioustarhe is can*fully 
turned up at the end, with an evident view to 



effect The face is a lengthened oval; the nose 
is handsomely fonned, and the eyes, beautifully 

(expressive, are, if I remember rightly, blue. 
An azure cloudless sky forms the back ground. 
The same noble features, but hardened and 
stem, mark the second portrait. The smooth 
skin is furrowed by innumerable lines that seem 
to bear testimony to violent passions and che- 
quered fortunes. The hair of the head has 
grown thin, while the moustache, having lost 
its graceful curl, is changed -into a wilderness 
of bristles, many of them standing stiffly out, 
like those with which Retzsch has of^en knoim 
how to give such expressive effect to his outlines. 
The old weather-beaten countenance looks an- 
grily and imperiously down upon us, like the 
wrinkled bark of a sturdy old oak. The sword 
is half drawn, as about to give the signal for 
battle. Gloomy scattered clouds are sweeping 
over the back ground remnants of a recent 
storm, or tokens of fresh levies that are to ex- 
pend their electricity in new battles. The azure 
sky of peace that smiled upon the youth never 
returned for the duke, as it has often done for 
the aged and retiring warrior when his battles 
are over; it was among the gUx)my agitations 
of his career that Wallensteiu fell. A portion 
of his skull is presen'ed at the Castle of Dux, 
and has been duly examined by phrenologists. 
The protuberances discovered there have been 
caref\illy numbered and ticketed. Among them 
may be seen No. 6, Firmness; No. 7, Cunning; 
No. 18, Boldness; No. 19, Reflection; No. 20, 
Vanitj'; No. 21, Pride and Love of Glor}\ The 
partizan with which he was stabbed is likewise 
shown, and his embroidered (foliar, stained with 
\\i blood that flowed from the deadly wound. 
Also a letter written by his own hand, com- 
manding the execution of some citizens who had 
sensed against the emperor. 

The picture of his first wife hangs by the side 
of. that of the youthful duke. The expression of 
her face is beautiful. So much so, that the be- 
holder finds it difficult to tear himself fn>m the 
painting. It is quite a type of Bohemian beauty, 
and as such ought to be studied and got by 
heart by every ethnologist. As he advances 
farther into the countr}\ he will constantly meet 
with similar large dark e^'es, a similar oval 
head, black hair, and melancholy cast of coun- 
tenance. 

Among the family portrait:;, our guide called 
upon us to notice some scenes in th« Spanish 
War of Sectiimf, as he very innocently charac- 

i terized the War of Succession. A remarkably 

I pretty picture was pointed out by him as that ut 
the Princess of Something, who, he said, had 
** lost herself very much** since it was })ainied, 
in saying which, he simply meant to inlurm us, 
in his Bohemian-(ierman, that Time had ni»t 
failed to leave his traces upon the lady*s counte- 
nance. As we were taking leave, we wen- ad- 
vised to seek another opportunitv of paying our 
respects to the present owner «if the ea>il'.*, i»ur 

\ guide assuring us that tlic Count was very 
** forward*' to straugers. 



FRO.M TEPLITZ TO PRAGl'E. 
On leaving Teplitz you have to pass the Mit- 
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gebirge, or Centra! Moumains. A Bohemian 
'd taltes three miniiies to do this, a BuhemiaD. 
e hours. From Ihese hills yuu 
descend into the marshy cuiiuiry, in which the 
Slbe and the Eger uiiile their waXers. Even as 
the waters mingle here,'ao aiso do the elemeois 
of population; for there are here Ihrer famous 
Bohemian luwns lying close ini^etherj Labositz, 
Leitmeritx, and Theresicnstadl. The fir&t, 
airoughwhich the traveller passes, is acomfort- 
lesscilfOf Jews; the secoiiil, seen only at a ills' 
lauce, has thi^ appearance or a thriving manu- 
feeturing place; the third, eiatnjped at greater 
leisure, ia the most importtuit fortress of Bo- 
hernia, and the usual breakfasting station for 
tboae who start from Teplitz at an early hour. 
The building of Thereaiensiadf H'as cum- 

Eleted, noi by Maria Theresa, but by Joseph, in 
oBour of her memory. It is a strong fortress, 
surrounded by maishes, and still a virgin, ihOHgh 
more thaa siity years old. She was courted by 
Napoleon in 1SI3, and his bridal envoy Vau- 
dgmme was,itmusibe admitted, receive j within 
the coy lady's walls. It was not, however, as a 
', bnt simply as a prisoner of war- 
int maiden's wardrobe must have cost 
any penny in her lime, and her maintenance 
rt stiil be espensive, for every thing about 
is of the smartest and the best; and so in- 
il ought to be, for ai her girdle she carries 
lekey of the whole of nurthern Bohemia, and 
a suitor Aal conquers her scroples, may have 
M her laad with her. Her collection of pearls 
I^Df inesiiniable value. We saw them in huge 
n the public squares, where they looked 
ET all the world like so many bombs and can- 



Amoug the prisoners or convicts at Thpresien- 

^^^adt, 1 ramaritcd the considerate care that had 

^^^tten taken to lighten the weight of their fetters. 

^^Hle>Hiiclt iron rings which hang loose on the 

^^^H wsre Supported by a broad hand of leather 

^^^p^ped round Ihe thigh, so that the iron didnut 

^^JRss with its full weight upon the flesh. The 

arrangement is one that deserves to be imitated, 

wberever il is felt that a criminal is laden with 

Chains Ibr security's sake, and not merely for 

" e infliction of incessaut torture. There are 

Mes enough still in Europe, where no one in- 

llres whether the fetters, resting on the ancles, 

U their way into the flesh or not. 

— " " ' lEger is the most beautiful 

fi also the part best known 

^.i. The pupulalion is chiefly 

ir iit'overb respectmg Bohemian 

application here, where there 

Villages which no one iriusi be igno- 

he would pass for a travelled man. 

Wirt Ihe villages of the circles of Leitme- 

t&tVtandBlubogeu, bordering on Saxony, 

^projecting at their southern extremities 

' — niry of the genuine Bohemians, or 

t< The wbole of Bohemia is divided 

liJUteOD circles, of which three border on 

la SDesia. three on Bavaria, and 

ia. Three are ceuirali and bor- 

pdy, and one, the circle of Budweis, 

Uustria. It is only the three central 

, e of the kingdom, that are Slock- 

? thtiroughly Bohemian, in all the 

h a large portion of the populaSon 



their way into the ticsh ' 
'he valley of tlJEger i 
t (rf\Sohemia, ^fi also 
jtjfeofEuropE. The; 




is German. The most populous are the three 
thai border on Silesia. In thalofKiFenigiiigrfllii 
there are as many as GSOO inhabitants to the 
(German) square mile. The least populous is 
that of Budweis, where there are only asoo in- 
habitants .to the Kguare mile. The circles in 
the valley nf the Eger hnve from 4000 t« BOOO. 

The d liferent parts of Bohemia dilfer quite as 
much in fte qnabiy as in the quantity of their 
population. In the north and north-eaht. the 
Saion and Silesian ciries, the people are in- 
dustrious, and the country is full of manufacto- 
ries and commercial ^stabhshmenls of every 
kind. Ill the south anifso nth- west there is rooi'a 
of grazing and tillage. How great the dilferenee 
must be, is shown by the difference in ilie rata 
of wages. In the north, in the circle of Leit- 
meritz, a common lahotirer eam» from fire to 
seven /rrooAm a day; in the south, in Ihe circle 
of Tabor, only from twolofour^frweAen.* These 
were the current wages when I was there, and 
people assured me they might be looked on as a 
fair average of ordftiaiT times. 

My coachman was a genuine Bohemian. As 
we were passing through the gala of Theresien- 
stadt, he told me that we should lind no more 
Germans between that and Prague. "At Koe- 
nigingraiz, however, you come to the Germans 
again, and so you do at Budweis and Pilsen. 
All round our countiy the Germans are every- 
where peeping over the border." Hereupon I 
began to turn it over in my own mind, that Ihia" 
land belonged to the German Confederation, 
and then I began to speculate upon what the 
people themselves might think of the said con- 
federation. I found it impossible, however, in 
any language, to make the people understand 
what I meant, and I believe there are vety few 
of them that have any notion of what sort of 
thing the Germanic Confederation may he, of 
whidi ftey, nevertheless, form a parL Proba- 
bly not one Bohemian in a, hundred has ever 
heard the confederatibn ppoten of. I once saw 
a Bohemian most immoderately angry on read- 
ing in a Gennan book this sentence; " Pragoe 
is one of the hand,soniest cities in Germany.*' 

I need not attempt a description of the Bohe. ] 
mian villages through which we passed afler 
leaving Theresienstadt, for though we Germar 
profess to know so little about them,'}' yet ti 
are all familiar with the lamentations of thof^ 
who have made a nearer acqn»lntitnce with 
them. I will not, however, repeal these melan 
choly ditties about ifirl and disorder, for I know 
of places in Germany, a,y of large districts, 
where the population live in qnile as much dirt 
as the Bohemians do. Whatatlracted my 
lention most m these villages were the charac- 
teristic little booths that we saw erected ineverj 
market-place, with their German-Slavonicivnrei 
aud inscriptions. A booth of this sort is callec 
a Krainek, from the Oermao word Kram, and ii 
il are usually displayed for sale arpile or two o 
tasteless pears, a plate of sour ohw^es, and 
some wheaien rolls of various forms, among 
which the bandoor and the ntMfiCiAfft seem to, 
be most popular. A few pots of flowers, l^. 
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way of decoration, are seldom wanting, arid in 
the dark background may usually be seen the 
guardian spirit of the place, in the shape of a 
little old man sitting silently, like a contempla- 
tive philosopher, waiting for customers* 

Passing through a dreary and badly culti- 
vated country, in comparison with the neigh- 
bourhood of Leitmeritz, we arrived at Weltrus, 
situated on the Moldau, the chief river of Bohe- 
mia. Melnik, at the mouth of the Moldau, we 
saw only at a distance. Melnik is celebrated 
for its wine and its hops, but the latter part of 
its celebrity is probably %f the earlier date, for 
mel is the Bohemian word for hops, and the 
name of Melnik may be translated into the City 
of Hops, The Emperor Charles IV. (the Bohe- 
mians call him Charles I.) is said to have first 
planted the vine here, but this is scarcely credi- 
ble, for in that case the vine must have been 
naturalized on the Rhine and Danube, a thou- 
sand years before it was known on the Elbe. 
The red wine of Melnik is the best of all the 
Elbe wines, but all the wines of the Elbe, in 
quality as well as in quantity, stand to those of 
the Rhine and panube in about the relation of 
one to ten. 

Charles IV. ushered not only Bacchus but 
the Muses also into Bohemia, for he it was that 
planted the ancient university in Prague, where 
the venerable tree still flourishes. " Under him," 
say the Bohemian historians, "the Tshekhs 
laid aside their rude manners. They had among 
them the most learned scholars and the greatest 
statesmen, and were, in a word, the predomi- 
nant nation of Europe, so much so, that to have 
been born a Bohemian was everywhere held to 
be an honour.** If this was so, times have 
altered strangely since then. For, be it preju- 
dice or not, few people nowadays will make it 
matter of boast, U'lless perhaps in Austria, that 
they are genuine Bohemians; not only in France 
and England, but even in many parts of Ger- 
many, the name is held synonymous with that 
of gipsy, and even now, our peasants when they 
hear the gipsy dialect spoken, are very apt to 
turn away with disgust, and tell you, ** the crea- 
tures are talking Bohemian." 

The lordship of Weltrus belongs, to the Count 
of Chotek, a member of whose family occupies 
at present the highest post in Bohemia. There 
was a bridge here formerly, but many years 
ago it was destroyed by a AimkI, since when the 
g»)od people appear to have contented them- 
selves with a ffrry or *' Hying bridije," made 
fast by a cable fixed to one of the ruined piles 
of the fonner stationary one. This transition 
from standing to dying is any thing but ** pro- 
gressive," and it is really a marvel that on so 
frequented a ruad no measure should yet have 
been taken to repiiir the defect. 

It is no shortening of the road to cross the 
Moldau at Weltru<; hut, on the contran-, a gr^at 
round. It so happens, however, that more than 
one-fourth of all the roads to Prague, inclndirig 
that from Dresden, unite at the north-{>asterti 
gate, at which thtrt* enter more travelliTs and 
morcliandi>e, than at all the other seven irates 
taken toi,'ether. 'J*he rejtson is, that PniL'ue is 
hf easier access at this than at any other iMiint, 
and the conse<iueiice has been that the quarter 
of the town wliich has been most modernized 



and improved of late 3^ars, is that which lies in 
the vicmity of the Porzizer Thor, or north- 
eastern gate. 

Attended, accordingly, by all the persons and 
things that happened ta stream together at that 
point, exr.ctly at 7 p. m., on the 23d of July, 
1841, from northern and eastern Bohemia, from 
Saxony, Pnissia, and Scandinavia, from Si- 
beria, Poland, Russia, and Asia, did we, pre- 
cisely at the time stated, hold our entry into 
Prague New Town, which having done, and 
having duly placed ourselves under the protec- 
tion of the Burgomaster of the Old Town, we 
consigned ourselves for that night to the wel- 
come repose of bed. 



THE VISSEHRAD. 

Every part of Prague is still verdant and 
blooming with the ruins and monuments of re- 
mote countries. The streets, the churches, and 
the burying grounds are full of eloquent appeals 
to the histor}' of the land and the people. Pa- 
laces and countless steeples are trying to over- 
top each other in their zeal to talk to you of 
times gone by. Even on the walls of their 
taverns, the townsmen may read the names of 
the first dukes of Bohemia, and thus familiarize 
themselves with their ancient annals. On the 
outside of one large house of public entertain- 
ment, near the Vissehrad, on the place where 
formerly the dukes were interred, there may yet 
be seen six grotesque fresco paintings of the six 
first Bohemian dukes, with their names very 
legibly mscribed; — Przemislus, — Nezamislus. — 
Mnata, — Vogen,^— Vratislav, — Venzislaus. The 
features of these redoubtable potentates have 
even been repaired and beautified within the 
last few years. Where, I would ask now, is 
there a place in *all Germany, in wh^ch the an- 
cient history of the land is made palpable to 
hand and eye as herel Where is there a town 
where so much has been done for German, as 
here for Tshekhian history? Where the (Jer- 
mans do as much for their mighty emperors, as 
is here done for petty dukes? 

Bohemia is a piece of land wonderfully se- 

?arated by nature from the rest of the workL 
"he macric circle which surrounds it, consists 
of stupendouH hien>glyphiq». traced by the hands 
of the primeval Titans, al^ from this mighty 
wreath depart a multitude of concentrating rays 
that join together in a vast central knot Tlie^e 
are the streams that flow fh>m the eMl| the 
west, and the south, the life-sustaining Arteries • 
of the land. In the middle of this nia^ic circle 
rise the hills of Prague, where evcr>' great event 
by which the country has been agitated has »;i»i 
its mark, either in the shape of new «»ilrrire.s 
and enduring moniiments, or of gloi»my ruins 
and wide-spread desolation. The ceniuil point 
of a country sharply cut off from the reM oi'iho 
worM. and witness c<»nstantlv to new irn»lnii";i- 
ti«»ns tif its political life, PraL'Uc has h«r.iMie 
fuil of ruins and palaces, that wil! serure ko the 
city an enduring inten'si f»ir centuri'^ to cnn,*'; 
anil wiiile the hills are sinu'Hig .sweeilv in ns 
the traditions of past ai^s, lot it not b#* suppii^-i d 
that the whi>pers of futurity are ni»t lik«'wise 
murmuring mysteriously aruund them. 
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^The IiiUirsl spoken of in Bohemmn chrani- 
Bs, andl^'"'' which resided (he flrsi dukes ol' 
'lemia, is the Visaehrail, wliEtice the Fro- 
ietess Libtissa annonnced to Prague her fa- 
~~ gloiy, declaring that the citv Willi Id one day 
me a sun among cities. ^The old chroni- 
heace ealt their city oftan the daughter af 
lUBSa/ exclaiming ^'n their rapture: ttr 
~'Ui trrarbi, IrUarbi ermgaia. o arba eajnit, ei 
Bolumiee.' Faichrae Jilia pakhritir Li- 
.' 8uch were the words wilh which the 
lerable Hammerschmidt apoKlrophized the 
rictis city on her thoiisandih anniversary, in 
!8, in his Prodromiu Gloriat Pragtnae,lhe city 
which Charles IV, was so enamoured, that 
declared her lim-lem dtliciarum, in i}ua regis 



le Vissehrad is 



a hill, abrapt on every side, 
nit. preseudng a plaieau of 
e extent, eonvenieijl to build on, and ea^y 
The Hradshin is indeed more ele- 
bas a more picturesque siluation, 
is commanded by other hilts ne.^r it, and cf- 
" 1 many accounts, fewer inducements lo 
y rulers than the Vissehrad, to choose 
s Lheirplace of residence. The steept^st side 
the Vissehrad is towards the rivsr MoMau, 
^ich seems to be compressed between the hill 
.d the opposite meadows, rushing over its bed 
■h greater rapidity here than in any olherparl 
'" course. Here, probably, were (lie rapids 
nogi, to which the city is supposed lo have 
indebted for its name. If we may believj 
(tthe historians and chroniclers of Bohemia 
to ns of the former condition of the Vis- 
i, the pomp and magnificence ihat once 
Ji iheie offer a strange contrast lo the dust 
1 robbisU that have usurped Iheir place. 
" a bustling city, is now 
Ipiitosit remote potnlof tlie town; and the most 
niched quarters are grotiped about Ihe hum- 
id VisseHrad, whose chief glories no w lire only 
""le imagination of the Bohemian antiquary. 
a the northern side of this Acropolis — for 
1 (he Vissebrad may well be called — flows 
Utile brook Botitz, now a dirty piece of 
:, but memorable in the songs of ancient 
and witness lo numberless bold deeds 
i hard-ftii^hi battles. On the exlretne point 
little peninsula formed by Ihe Botitz and 
a, whence the finest view may be ob- 
"' Prague, of the valley of the Holdau, 
enclosing the hills, there we may sup- 
turd to have stood, es he composed 
lie old national ditty, Kde tfamo/mug, 
'■- following is nearly a literal trans- 
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§M<><"V|t"T>>>alilii be, n), mj ilwellloj place. 



professor at the nniversity, whose anliqnarial 
lore enabled him lo point oul to me every frag* 
men! of the ruins, to which any Viisiorionl asso- 
ciations, attached. The second lime 1 1^ IherA; 
in the company of a couple of humble original^ 
who, equally learned in their way, found mean^ 
by the ming'led simplicily and zeal of Ibelr nuT" 
raiive, lo breathe iife itiio every bilsh and sfonfti 
about the place. These were old Joseph Tshal^ 
who has been for S2 yeses attached to the sctp 
vice of the chnrch on the Vissehtad, and hiii 
daughter, herself past the meridian of life 
had made a kind of acquaintance with this paa^ 
of living curiosilies, on the occasion of my first 
visit, when I pmmised them if they would stop 
Bl home the IbliowingBunday I watild visit Iheid 
again. Now, though I must own that I derived 
myself quile as much pleasure from the society 
of my esteemed and learned friend, yet I ant 
inclined to beheve that my reader may orefef 
seeing me in the company of old Joseph and 
his daughter, and, to say iruih, Ihey were cei*- 
lainly the most original guides by whom it hat 
ever been my fate to be attended. 

Joseph Tshftk was oi'iginally pu/fetnnf, i. ^ 
bell-ringer, to the church on the Vissehrad. li 
course of time he obtained preferment 
more exalted office on the ecclesiastioal estals 
lishmeol, and since ttien, somewhat aboul thft 
close of the last century, he has been invested, 
as a mark of his present dignity, with a red 
coat, noiv faded and almost as gray as his onc» 
auburn locks. His daughter, since her mother's 
dea^ has succeeded to the appoiutment of 
laa^K^ss to the eight venerable canons of tllO 
church, in addition to which she washe^ 
starches, and irons the lace and linen of thr 
altar, and of all the "blessed sainls" that dwel 
within the holy edifice. The fatlier and daagh^ 
ter lire together in a little house perched npod 
Ihe summit of Ihe hill, where Ihey have atnpla 
elbow-room, dwelling in complete eolilude on & 
spot which, 500 years ago, was animated by thi 
btuitle of a populous city. Here, amid relics o( 
Ihe olden time, the daughter 
grown old; while the faihi ' 
half a century been Ihe ait 

Ihe great and little people, from emperors 

kings downward, who in the meantime havi 
honoured the Vissehrad with iheir visits. Th< 
ruins of the place are the only objects w 
which the worthy pair have ever occnpi 
themselves, aRd with these Ihey have so co 
pleiely identifted themselves, that they have I 
come in Iheir own persons almost as interesti 
to a stranger, as the scenes among which the' 
dwell. The "Bohemian Chronicle" of Hajefi 
Hammerschmidi's "Glory of Prague," and 8 
few uther biiolts of Ihe same chflrnoler, the^ 
may almost be .',aid to have learned by hearts 
In addition to the teaming thus acquired, they 
have caught up and irca/^ured in iheir minda 
every little Iradiiion or auecdcie about [he Vi^ 
sehradlhat they happen lo have heard from w 



priests of the ohu 

counecled her 

pursued Ihe cum 
professors of In 
medley rales lo all U\.< 
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have had around them during the last half- 
century. Their lectures have not indeed been 
taken down in shorthand, yet have their in- 
structions extended far and wide, and not only 
the citizens of Prague, but simples and gentles 
from the farthest lauds have carried away with 
them the tales and legends of old Tshak, and 
would be ready on occasion to stake their own 
honour on the old sexton's veracity. 

" Gracious me, your honour, and there you 
are indeed!'' exclaimed Joseph's daughter, as I 
presented myself at their little dwelling on the 
promised Sunday. The day happened to be 
the festival of St. Anne, and all Prague was 
making merry in the taverns, at the public dan- 
cing-houses, and on the islands of the Moldau. 
The Vissehrad, as was its wont, lay solitary and 
forgotten. Upon its naked and desolate brow, 
sported a moist breeze, and scattered clouds 
were sweeping over it, attended by sundry flights 
of ravens, who were winging their flight towards 
the city; for even they have abandoned the old 
hill, and fixed their quarters in less elevated re- 
gions. 

** And there you are indeed, sir ! Father and 
I were just sitting together, and this being St 
Anne's day, we were thinking of my mother, 
whose name was also Anne. I was weeping a 
tear or two, and looking out of the window. 
There father's eye caught the steeple of St. Ja- 
cob's, and said, ' Thou shalt go down to St 
Jacob's to-morrow, and have a mass read for 
Mother, Anne.' * Ay,' said I, and then I thought 
to myself, * Mother is dead; father and she lived 
forty-five years up here together; Father, 0o, is 
old now. Friends we have none in the world. 
If he dies, thou'lt be alone.' So, thought I, I'll 
have a prayer read for father, too, and I'll pray 
God to spare him to me for many years. Wot 
true, your honour, 'twill be well sot And look, 
just as I was tbmking so, you' come and climb 
up all this weary vay to us. Gracious! you 
must be tired; pray sit down." 

I did so with pleasure, for I was struck by 
the little domestic arrangements of the venera^ 
ble sexton. The furniture was all of great an- 
tiquity, and the walls were hung with maps antt 
pictores, one of which represented the Visseh- 
rad, as it may be supposed to have lopked in 
the days of its glory, when it must have had 
somewhat of the same appearance as the Krem- 
lin at Moscow. A bible was lying on the table, 
and I expressed my pleasure at seeing the book 
there. **Ay, ay," said the daughter, "we set 
great store by the book. A Jew once oflercd us 
two florins for it, but father said he would not 
give it him. Henry, my brother's son, has chil- 
dren, they may use it one day, when we can 
read it no more. Is it not so, fatherl" *' Ay, 
ay " answered the old man, "*■ I wouldn't part 
with the book." I commended them for their 
good resolution, and we proceeded, all three, to 

fo over the curiosities of the Vissehrad, which 
longed to see, not only in its own form, but as 
modified through the medium of the fancy of 
my guides. 

''There is but little lcf\ of what was once 
here," began the old man, " and of that little there 
is much of whicli we know the meaning no 
longer. Even old Hammerschmidt, in his time, ■ 
could only tell us, that this was tupjjo$ed tu be, [ 



and'that was said to be, and we are not likely 
to know as much now as was knov«#then; but 
we will show your honour nothing but what is 
certain. First of all, then, we come to the church 
itself, formerly consecrated to St. Vitus, and 
afterwards to St Peter. The warriors that broke 
down the rest of the brickwork, had some re- 
spect for God's house, I suppose, and so it has 
remained standing somewhat longer." 

The trembling hands of the old man, as the 
keys clattered in his grasp, worked away for a 
few moments at the crazy gates, before we ob- 
tained access to the interior of the church. The 
place has been sacred to religion from a very 
remote antiquity. Before the introduction of 
Christendom, there stood on the same spot a 
temple dedicated to Svantovid, the god of war 
of the Slavonians. The emblem of this heathen 
divinity was a cock, and this bird was likewise 
the chosen bird of St Vitus. This similarity of 
taste, and perhaps the similarity of their names, 
(Svantovid and Sanct Vit) may have facilitated 
the transfer of the property from the heathen to 
the saint The church was built by Vratislav, 
the first king of Bohemia, and was finished in 
1088. It was afterward! rebuilt, having been 
destroyed by the Hussites, who seem to have 
dealt even more hardly by the sacred edifice 
than the devil himself, for his Satanic majesty, 
in his rage, contented himself with knocking a 
hole in the roof, which it was long found impos^ 
sible to repair. The memorable tale was told 
me in the following words, \)y my conductress; 

** Once upon a time a poor man went into the 
forest There he met a smart, jovial-looking 
huntsman; at least so he supposed, but in truth 
it was no huntsman, but the devil in disguise. 
Now the huntsman spoke to the sorrowful man, 
and said, * Art poor, old boy?' — ' Ay, miserably 
poor, sir, and full of care,' replied the other. — 
*How many children hast thoul' — *Six, noble 
sir,' answered the poor man. — * Give me for ever 
that child of thine that thou hast never seen, and 
I'll give thee thy fill of money.' — * Willingly, 
sir,' was the silly father's reply. * Then come, 
and we'll sign and seal on the bargain.' — ^The old 
man did so, and received countless heaps of 
money. When he got home, however, to his 
own house, to his surprise he found he had 
seven children, for* his wife had in the mean 
time brought thjc seventh into the world. Here- 
upon, the father began to fetel very uncomfortp 
able, and to suspect that the devil had talked 
him out of his child. In his anxiety, he called 
his new-bom son Peter, and dedicated him to 
the apostle; praying St Peter to take the boy 
under his protection, and shield him again.st 
the devil's arts. Peter, who appeared to tlie old 
man in a dream, promised to do what he was 
asked, provided the boy were brought up lo the 
church; so, of course, the lad was given to God*s 
service, that he might be a priest when he i^rew 
up. Peter turned out a good, pious, and loomed 
y«>unff man. When he was twenty-four years 
old, and had been installed as a pritvst ui the 
church on the Vissehrad, the devil ranie one 
day to put in his claim to his revfreuce; but 
the holy apostle St Peter interfered, and de- 
clared the deed which the devil protluocd was a 
forgery. The devil and the saint came to lui;h 
wurd;> at this^ while the poor prie:>t, liigUtcncU 



^ of hid wits, ran into ihe church, 3.iid bet/iok 

to reading the mass. Now, as ihey 

way Dome to an unilersianduig, 8i 

r, by way of a com pronitse, proposed snew 

_ajn. ' Do you fly to Bonie, said he to the 

ikii, ■ and bring me one of ihe twelve columns 

'"iLPeter's chnrch, and if you're back with it 

ire my priest has read lo the end of the mass, 

Bf4iall be yours; bol else, mine.' The devit, 

%) thought he should have plenty of lime, ac- 

Hed IheproposBl with pleasure; and In a few 

(fcoDdSiPetetsawhim flying up fall ppeedwilh 

e of die columns. The devil would have 

in, there's no doubt,if St. Peter hadnolqaick- 

Ijpgone ID meet him, and begun to belabour him 

Wilh a horeewhip.^ The devil, in his fright, 

dnipped the huge pillar, which fell plump to the 

boltotn of Ihe Mediterranean sea. He lost but 

litfle time in diving for it, and bringing it up 

Agabi; bat he lost quite enough, for when he 

arrived at the church, the priest had just said 

b\s Ba masa til, and so his mass was at an end. 

St. Peter laughed heartily; and the devil was so 

Tfaied, thai in his rage, he flung down the big 

«p lamn, which went through the roof of the 

ad fell upon llie floor, where il was 

D three pieces. Many attempts were 

i 10 repair the hole in the roof, but they 

■rmake the *nrlc hold, for il always 

1 so at last they gave il up; and there 

t hole remained for many hundred years, 

JBviug'a free way for rain and wind. The Em- 

^iM Joseph, however, insisted upon having 

t rod repaired, sp ihey carved ilie two keys 

'It. Paler in the cenlre Ptoue of ilie vault, and 

« then ihe work has held." 

1)8 cross-keys still remaih, but lam inclined 

|think it was the priests aad not the empeiut, 

lo erdeied theni lo be placed ihei'e, and that 

fcf did so to save appearances. If they are 

■> asked haw the masonry comes 10 hold, 

y have their answer reaJj, auribaiiog every 

ig to the virtue of Peter's keys. 

« long as the hole continued in the root^ the 

nunu of the broken column remained on 

k^Aaor Of Ihe church; but, according In the 

atan's account, "the Emperor Joseph said, 

e should pray to God in the church, and 

Itgostip shout the devil and his wicked works. 

e were his very words," continued the old 

"for I heard them from his majesty's own 

. Il, U I was showing him about the place, 

H he was here and looked closely at every 

fBg- And for my own part, I don't know thai 

" be a serious ^in, if a man should not 

a believe the story." 

WC4 Joseph's time, a large painting repre- 

■' — "% Peter horse-whipping the Prince of 

i, and the Mediterranean roiling its 

« beneath them, has, I'am sorry to say, 

"to way back into the church. Thebroketi 

[L'in three IVagmenis, lies on the grass in 

tke church. " The sione," said my old 

laHghler, " is put together out of seven 

■ One is 'very precious, one very 

a stinks detestably. When his 
Bssed Empertir Francis was here, 
r (ohl him the story, his majesty 
■ '' " ■ e slinks, I suppose ihe 
it.*' Down 




away, for that's where father knocks 
for strangers lo oarry away as a remembrance. 
The soldiers also grind bits of the 
powder, and have found it good tor all 

In addition lo the painted and belahopred 
devil, I found a tittle miniature of his SutaniB 
majesty, neatly cut in wood, and led by a chain, 
which was held by a 8[, Procopins, likewise 
carved in wood. 'Two celebrated tnen of this 
name ligure in the history of Bohemia; one a 
distinguished leader of the Hussites, the other 
the first herald of Clirislianily in the country. 
The latter of these was Ihe saint, and wherever 
he is represented in a Bohemian church, he 
never (ails lo have a few devils in chains, like 
so many greyhounds in a leash. He was a great 
exorciser of dev A,and there is still a hole in the 
mountains near Prague, into which he fastened 
a vant number of them, where they lly about by 
huttdreds to the present diiy. 

There is in this chu rch another relic of great 
celebrity in Bohemian christendomj gamely the 
sione coffin of St. Longiaus. This mair accord- 
ing to the legend, was a Roman centurion, and 
was present at the Crucifiiion. He was blind, 
but some of ouir Saviour's blood having fallen 
upon him, he recovered his sight, and immedt- 
aieiy began praising the Eedeemer, crying ou^ 
"This is Christ the Anointed!" The soldiers 
seized him and stoned him, and put him into a 
stone coffin, which they threw into the sea. The 
coffin, however, would not sink, but floated on 
the surface till it arrived at some Christian city, 
and indue limefound its waytoBohemia. The 
Hussitesihrewhimagaininiothe water, namely, 
imo the river Moldau, and for a long time no* 
Body knew where to look for the saint. One 
day, however, when Ihe Hussite disturbances 



bomiogon the surtace of Ihe water. They tried 
to eiliuguish the liame, but Ihey could not, and 
it always continued precisely at the same spob 
A miracle was immediately preEumed to be oa 
the eve of birth. An ecclesiastical commission 
was appninled, and lo, before their eyes, the 
stone coffin of St. Longinus rose up tram among 
the waves, and was carried back with due ho- 
nours to the Vissehrad. 

"Who knows whether it's all quite true or 
noti" observed my talkative conductress; "but 
one thing's certain. An arm of St. Longinul 
lies still in the coffin. When their majesties the 
blessed Emperor Francis, ihe Russian emperor 
Alcnander, and Ihe Prussian king Frederick 
William, were up here, they were all alone with 
father and me. Only one soldier-like servant 
had they with them. Well, Ihey made us show 
them this coliin most particularly, attd we had 
to take two candlesticks from the altar, that they 
might see the better. The Hassian emperor's 
majesty was most anxious of all lo know about 
it, and he crept in as far as he could, to feel after 
the saint's arm, and when the emperor's majestf 
came out aL'ain, he was all covered with oot^l 
webs and dusL 'Oh, your majesty,' said Z, 
you've made yourself quite dirty," and with that 
I knocked the duet off his back with iny hand, 
■That'll do, child, that'll do,' says he to me, and 
I was quite surprised to hear him speak auoii 
good German." ^ 
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In the year 1187 there lived in Bohemia a 
duke of the name of Frederick, who involved 
himself into a quarrel with the clergy, in con- 
sequence of having applied to his own use the 
revenues of the village of Czernovitz, then the 
property of some convent or chapter. The 
priests imposed heavy penance upon him for 
this offence, and one of them seems to have had 
the audacity to subject the duke to a scourging. 
Gregory VII., who kept a German emperor wait- 
ing like a beggar in a courtyard, had not yet 
been dead a hundred years. The memory of 
this scourging, the priests sought to preserve by 
a picture, in which the duke is represented re- 
ceiving punishment from the hand of St Peter. 
This picture, which still hangs in the church, 
bears the inscription, Flagellatus Frederieus, Dux 
Bohemiae, a S. Petro oh Pagt^ nomine Czerno' 
vitz abaliencUum, 1 187. Frederick, who died in 
1190, was reconciled to the clergy before his 
death, for, it seems, he authorized the canons of 
the church on the Vissehrad, to adopt the said 
flagellatioja as their coat of arms, and the reve- 
rend gentlemen still preserve it, representing 
the saint belabouring the duke with a cat-o'- 
nine-tails of most awful dimensions. 

" When we showed this picture to his majesty 
Joseph the Second," my old sexton continued, 
— " I believe it was in '84, and the emperor was 
up here with Laudon, Lascy, and other great 
gentlemen, I was a young piiUescmt then, and 
had to stand modestly aside, but I^aw and heard 
every thing, for all that. The fine Hungarian 
guard was drawn up on the Vissehrad, and the 
carriages and servants waited below. Now 
when we showed his majesty the picture, he 
looked vexed, and shook his head,' saying, * It 
was not civil for Peter to scourge a prince in 
that way, no, it was very uncivil.' Then he 
looked down for a moment, as if he was consi- 
dering to himself, and afler that he said, * but 
the thing is old, so it may stop there.' Laudon 
was standing by, and smiled.^ 

Another object that interested me in the 
church, was the tomb of a Utraquist or Calix- 
tine. The rulin&r idea with those people was 
the wine-cup. They bore it as an emblem on 
their banners, and aAer death had it carved on 
their tombs. Before these wild zealots drove 
Bigismund's troops from the Vissehrad, no less 
than thirteen churches stood there. Only one 
now remains, and the fragment of what was 
once the wall of another, and which seemed to 
me like a few odd lines of a lost poem. <'Oh! 
it mast have been sad work here," said my old 
sexton; ** the Hussites had no mercy at all, but 
brought dogs, and eagles with them, to /ight 
against Christian men.'* 

Behind the church lies a newly-erected ar- 
lenal, and several barracks for soldiers, for the 
Vissehrad still preserves its character as a kind 
ot citadel. On the edge of the rock, that over- 
hangs the Moldau, may be traced some ruined 
walls of groat antiquity. These, according to 
tradition, belonged to the fortress of Libussa, 
and one part of the ruin is still pointed out as 
having been Lihussa's bath-room. ^But all 
that is mere vulgar talk," resumed my con- 
ductress, "for nothing is known for certain. 
That Queen Libussa did once live up here in a 
fine palace, among these rocks and shrubs^— 



oh, that's certain enough. She was a heathen 
to be sure, but she was Queen of Bohemia, and 
a very good woman for all that. She had two 
sisters. Kasha and Theka. Kasha helped her 
to govern the land, but Theka was an apoth^ 
cary, and knew all about plants, and the nobles 
came from far and wide to be cured by her. 
She also used to give medicines to the sick 
peasants, and she could prophecy, and give good 
advice to her sisters. Of course things changed 
when Libussa married Przemysl, who as king 
had a right to have his own way. Now, Li^ 
bussa had a waiting-woman called Vlasta, a 
very beautiful maiden; and when the queen was 
dead, Vlasta thought Przemysl would marry Aer, 
and make her Queen of Bohemia. He did not 
do so, however, which so enraged Vlasta, that 
she vowed vengeance, and resolved to make 
herself Queen of Bohemia without his aid. She 
went over the Moldau, — there was a bridge here 
then, — and she set up her kingdom right oppo- 
site the Vissehrad. She got together four hun- 
dred Bohemiaif maids and wives, who were at 
feud with their husbands and lovers. There, 
beyond the meadow, in the comer between the 
hills, your honour may still see the spot where 
Vlasta's castle stood. It was called Divin, and 
thence she used to sally with her maidens, and 
wage a cruel war against all the Bohemian men. 
She cut the right thumb off of all the boys that 
fell into her hands, that they might not be able 
to draw a bow, and from all girls she cut off the 
right breast, that it might not hinder their 
archery. She might not herself have been able 
to do what she did, but dhe had a sorceress in 
her service, who used to say to her, *My gentle 
lady, when you go into battle, I will fly on before 
you. Observe my flight and my signals. TU 
show you the ambush of your enemies, and ad- 
vise you what you must do.' So, when she 
sallied forth, the old witch always flew before 
her, and all the Amazons rushed on, crying, 
* Yaya, yaya! baba, baba!' Not true, father, that 
was their cryl" "Ay, ay, child, that was ilieir 
cry." — ^'*And then they lured the knights into 
their power, and cut off their noses and ears, or 
threw them from the rocks, and captured all 
their castles hereabout Up there, on that high 
hill, lay the castle of the Knight Modol, a true 
friend of Przemysl's. That they captured too. 
Vlasta, with licsr own hand, cut Modol's head 
off, and then ( mad wench that she was) she got 
upon the wall, and blew her trumpet, that 
Przemysl might hear her triumph here un the 
Vissehrad. She had her silver armour on, and 
her beautiful hair fell down to her elbows, and 
in her lef\ hand she carried her banner. When 
Przemysl saw her and heard her tniropet, I 
warrant you he was vexed enough to think he 
had not made her his wife at once, and sjiared 
all this turmoil. He made one more trial, how- 
ever, and sent out his general Pmstirad, who 
went over with a countless number of knights, 
and took back M kIoI's castle, and killed VlH.Nta, 
and brought back her beautiful round head. 
The rest of her women fled to Divin Castle, and 
defended themselves for a while, but they were 
all taken at last, and all their heads were cut oif. 
Not true, father?" — ^"Ay, girl, all their heads 
were cut off." 
Amid these and many other legends of the 
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^^■Bger distinguish the disiani objecls io which 
I my lalbaiive conductress directei! mj Bttpntion. 
Ber eloqaence and animatioQ invested her in 
the sober twilight, almost with the air of an an- 
cient siliyl,"'' Druid prophetess, nor did her flow 
of words ceaRE when I prepared to take mj de- 
parlure. On the contrary, siill conversing of 
uie sniiquitiea of (he place, she accompanied 
me down the hill lo the Freuch Oaie, where the 
countryB^omen and the Da/i SfaeaiKtii (Slavo- 
nian maidetiBl were entering; heavily laden with 
vegetables and other provisions for the market, 
ax which they meditated to display their wares 
M an early hour on the foikj wing morning. For 
more than a thousand years has sach l>een the 
■cDUslamed evening-scene at thai gate, and for 
a Ihou^anil years perhaps have the same old 
Tshekhinn dmies been nightly sung by the feir 
nistica that have meanwhile provided tor Uie 
pantries of the townspeople. 



Even in the lime of the last dnkes, much uf 
Ihn glory of the Vissehrail was Iransferreii lo 
the rival hill, the Hradshin, which became the 
residence of the sovereign in lime of peace, 
while ihe ViBsehrad was only an occasional re- 
treat in summer, or when the city was pressed 
by an enemy. At present, much ofTlie Visse- 
brad, that was once covered with houses, has 
been converted into arable land, or pftBtura«;e 
for cattle, while at the foot of the hill dwell ibe 
tncst wretched portion uf the population of 
Frafue. "They are poorer even than ihose 
t£}inid the Hradshin," said a Prague frietni to 
■bOne day. Thus lo each of the castle crags 
tasiieTerty clung, to sharae the luxury of wealth 
Ig'Ulfe contrast of misery. 

■H'gh npnn OiB Hradshin stands the glorious 
rathie.iral. ihe merropohian church of Prague, 
dMioaicd lo Sl Vitus, and which, during the 
wn.r.-i hy which Bohemia has successively been 
ii'-5olati;'.l, has allemaiely BuiTered from the sa- 
cnl'^f^tnus violations of Hussites.Catholics. and 
Pmit''':Hits, Swedes, Germans, and Hongarians. 
'I'll., liinsiles, on one occasion, stripped the 
cliLiicli til" nearly every thing in the shape of or- 
nanj4:'iii- The Swedes, who, lovards the close 
of the Thirty Years' War, made themselves 
masters of iheHradshiu by stratagem, plundered 
the chnrch to such a degree, that they were able 
lo fend whole shiploads oC valuables down the 
Elhe 111 Stockholm, where they may still be seen 
jiiii.in^ ilie public collections. Frederick Ihe 
(■rc.ii. (no, when he besieged Prague, in 1767, 
,,.,,, ,,^ Ti hure sm his heart on ihe destruction 

n,i„..(..„i ^:-, in St which Ihe fire of his 

"'■"'■'' d«cted. What his 

I 1 be fifficult to say. He 

ii;it the garrison or50,000 

'■■: 10 him, (or the sake of 

t could not be zeal for 
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t Catholic ehorch, 
■ iii'Biiry, its antiquity, and 

;1 ..,.., ,1 o, ,..Lis iiCarl which ileoalained. 

1 aiiouul like tu know nhelher Frederick, in tuiy 



of his works, has attempted to justify himself, j 
for this barbarooB treatment of the Hradshiik 1 
church, or whether any one has eTw cited hink. I 
before the tribunal of pablic opinion on accotmt | 
of it. The impartial Bohemian historian, Pel/eU I 
gives a very detailed ennmeraiiDn of all theball^ I 
bombs, and shells, that were hurled against llua''a 
admirable specimen of ancient architecture, b^ W 
the merciless order of Frederick. On theSlhof l 
June the building served as a target for fiST I 
bombs, 989 cannon-balls, and IT airctuiei, (j -1 
which, hoivever, it muut not be supposed, thai J 
all, or indeed any thing like half ol them, hif ^ 
the mark they were fired at. On the 6th, Tih, 
Sib, and 91h, the town was complimented witb 
7144 hombs, 14,831 halls, and tU cnrcoMrj, of i 
wiiich the majority were aimed at the cathedral. 
Daring Ihose four days the building was thirty 
times on fire, atid each time it was saved from 
enure destruction bythe vigilance and eyprn"nn» : 
of the canon, Johofcaiser. The roof n 
forated by no less than 215 balls, and when, aHet I 
the cannonade, the church was cleared of tha n 
rubbish that had meanwhile accumulated ihere; : 
no less than 770 balls were collected irom dif- i 
ferent parts of the edifice. Napoleon, when ho | 
entered Moscow, sent a guam to protect .Iho 
children iathe.^^atPoundlii^ Hospital. Why j 
did not Frederick, when he fired his first gun j 
against Prague, grant a similar protection lotho 1 
cathedral on the Hradshin, by ordering his ai> 1 
tillerymen rather to fire on any object than that! ' 
Perhaps it was fortunate for Frederick that ho 4 
did not succeed in entering the city. He, itibM 
Tfiend and patron of the arts, would have grieve*" 
in very bittemesx of sotil, had he witnessed ih« ■ 
destruction his own artillery had eflecled. Tha i 
Gothic ornaments cast down, the graceM 1 
columns shattered, and the beautiful *' " 
mutilated in every imaginable way. 

Scarcely one of the many splendid tombs ro- J 
mained uninjured. Neither the beauiifiUmarblo 1 
monument, eiecuted by Kolin of Nurerabergi f 
and erected in 1589, by Rudolph II., to the me- J 
mory of Maximilian 11., Ferdinand [., and Annei '\ 
his wife; nor the venerable statues, stretched ] 
on their sarcophagi, of the old Bohemian dokei 4 
Spitignev and Brzetislav; nor the chapel of the J 
tombs of the archbishops; nor the other cbapol J 
that contains the monuments of twenty-four d[ l] 
the noblest families of Bohemia; indeed tl 
iDonument of Tratislans von Barensiein, ihkX 
Chancellor of MaximQianlL, is almost the onlffl 
one that escaped unscathed. 1 

Few churches in Germany surpass this 0Rths>'4 
dral in beauty, richness, and in the inl 
its historical associations. There is 
which it seems lo bear more affinity ths 
metropolitan ehorch of Cracow, in whi^ - ■'I 
poses the dust of all the Polish kings. III ui>^J 



much there is about each to remind one of Ihfirf 
other. Even the legend of Nepotnok has 
companion at Cracow, so closely resembling it 
in all its details, that one cannot help wonderiny 1 
at [he occurrence at places so remote Irotn eacli .1 
olher, of two series of events so perfectly alike. 1 
Nothing in there that a stranger in Bohemia .] 
is doomed to have more iVfquenily related, (r 
him than th^; tvistov^ o^ %v.^cY3\sra^- — ' "" 
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in importance and frequency of repetition come 
the adventures of the two imperial counsellors, 
Slavata and Martinitz, to whom it happened, in 
1618, to be one day tossed out of a window. 
These two narratives may literally be said to 
persecute a stranger from the day of his arrival 
till that of his departure. However well you 
may have prepared yourself by historical studies 
with a knowledge of all the details of the Thirty 
Years* War, whose commencement, as your 
professors at Bonn or Gottingen will have told 
you, is to be dated from the day on which the 
two above-named personages were tumbled upon 
the dunghill under the Hradshin; yet rest assur- 
ed that in the first diligence you travel in, there 
will be some learned gentleman or other who 
will find or make an occasion to tell the story 
over again for your especial benefit And by 
the time your leanied gentleman has got to the 
end of his first story, it will go hard, but at the 
next bridge you cross ther^will be a chapel, or 
an image dedicated to St. Nepomucene, and, if 
so, yau may rest equally assured that you will 
have related to you, with all its accompanying 
incidents, the whole legend of the saint, which, 
it is odds but you have heard and forgotten 
again sundry times before you set foot on Bo- 
hemian ground. By the time the story is at an 
end, you are probably at the next bridge, where, 
of course, your attention is called to another 
efligy of the bridge-protecting saint, when your 
charitable informant will be likely to open again 
with "There, look there, sir, there you have the 
holy Ncpomuk again; he is the same as the one 
I was telling you of, whom King Venzeslaus, 
Ac.," and how far the et caitera may extend will 
depend on your patience under the infliction. 
Well, in due time the hills of Prague present 
themselves to your \'iew, the Hradshin towering 
proudly above the rest Immediately your tra- 
velling companion will open a^fain upon you 
with "There, look there, sir; there you may see 
the castle from the windows of which the two 
imperial counsellors, Slavata and Martini tz,&c.** 
—The next morning you are tempted to walk 
abroad, but if you come to the Prague bridge, 
beware how you stop to look at five golden stars 
that are erected there. If you neglect my cau- 
tion, rely upon it your quality of stranger will 
be discovered, and some kind self-elected cice- 
rone will approach and tell you, "This, sir, is 
the very spot from which St Ncpomuk was 
thrown into the water. He was a pious man, 
but King Venzeslaus, Ac." Animated, no doubt, 
by this time, with a salutar)' dread of the saint, 
you probably cut your interlocutor short, by 
praying him not to inflict upon you a legend 
which you have learned by heart during the 
few days you have been in the countr>'. You 
fly to a nrighljouring coflee-house, the windows 
of which, to your sorrow, look upon the Hrad- 
shin. Vnu order a cup of bouillon perhaps, 
and whilr you sit sipping it, your host c(»mes 
simprnni? up to you. In your uniruanlpd inno- 
cenct* y(Mi may anf>w some such i;uoNti(m to 
escape you, as "What's tho. news?" If so, you 
have scnlt'il your fat**. "Your honcuir tvere 
looking; «»ut of the window. Have your honour 
already hml tin* condescension to go to th** top 
of the' hill? Bul^you have from hrre a v«Ty 
goo<l view of the two windows — l(K)k, your 



honour, there they are, at which many years asD 
a very remarkable event occurred." — "MTiii; 
some romantic love-story?" — "No, sir; frwn 
those windows it was that the two counsellon 
of the Emperor Matthias — ^their names were 

Slavata and Martinitz " "Oh, heavens!* 

you exclaim. Your very bouillon turns to bit- 
terness, and you snatch up hat and stick, and 
run to St Vitus's church, in the hope that if any 
volunteer informant take you in hand again, he 
may make the patron of the edifice the topic of 
his discourse. Idle hope? Of St. Vitus no one 
deems it necessary to say a word, but one of 
the attendants of the church will be sure to 
come up to you, with a face all radiant with 
the hope of a douceur, and thus his oration viU 
begin: "The most remarkable object in our 
church, is this rich monument of silver, which 
contains no less than twenty-seven hundred- 
weight of that metal. It was erected in honour 
of StNepomuk,whomthe Emperor Venzeslaus, 
&c." My poor stranger! this is one of the dis- 
comforts of travel that thou must not hope to 
escape, and the sanctity of the place fortnds 
thee the relief of a good set oath. Nay, wonld^t 
thou even save thyself by sudden flight, the 
chances are that thy retreat is cut off b)- some 
venerable priest, who takes up the storj' at the 
point that thy humbler attendant had just reach- 
ed. In that case, patience is thy only resource. 
Listen with resignation, and thou hast a chance 
that the story will come all the sooner to an end. 
So, now naving prepared thee for the infliction, 
hear and attend. 

Nepomuk, or more properl)-, Johanko von N^ 
pomuk, was bom about the middle of the four- 
teenth century, in the little Bohemian town of 
Nepomuk. At his birth, it is said, bright rays 
of glory were seen to shine around his mother's 
house. He became a preacher in the ancient 
city of Prague, where his fame spread so ra- 
pidly, that he was raised to the oflice of almoner 
to the king, and became the queen's confessor. 
Now the king (Venzeslaus IV., the celebrated 
German emperor, the son of Charles lA'., who 
had also in his time been King of Bohemia and 
Emperor of Germany), — the king, I say, was 
desirous of knowing what the queen, who had 
often manifested great dejection of spirits, might 
have confided to her confessor. Venzcslaas 
wished to know whether she made his own nidc 
behaviour the subject of complaint, or whether 
perhaps her melancholy were occasioned by a 
secret love-affair. Johanko, however, could 
never be prevailed on to betray a syllable of 
what he had learned in the confessional. i:k>me- 
time afterward it so chanced that there was 
brought up to the royal table a verj' fine capon, 
but which, on being carved, was found to be very 
much underdone. The king was hereupon in 
such a rage that he ordered the cook to be spit- 
ted alive and ro^ed to death. Nepomuk did 
not fail to rate his majesty roundly for so atro- 
cious an act of barbarism, but the holy man 
tO(»k nothinc: by his motion but a few days* soli- 
tary confinement where he would probably 
have been permitted to indulge for some time 
longer in his pious meditations, had not the 
king still hoped to draw fn)m him M>me oi 
the queen's s»'crets. Nepomuk remainod firm, 
though he a])pcars to have had some foreboding 
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t what the consequence would be, Tor he pro- 
esied one day that he wouIJ shnrlly die avxo- 
il dealb, and so sajatig look au aSectiooale 
leave of his Iriendsi The following laomine, 
as he was passing by the ca.->de, the king calls 
him in, and renewed his former solicitations. 
Johitnko was inflexible, wheceupos the king 
had him seiied, bcniiid hand and fool, and liad 
him thrown that very evening from the bridge 
into (he J^Wau. The king thought nobody 
vould ha^Vknown any thing about the matter; 
btu there he was mistaken, for not only were 
brigbt rays of glory seen to shine over the spot 
where the body lay, but for three whole days 
Ifae bed of the river was dry, do water flowing 
over iL Miracles without number were per- 
Tormctl at the saini's grave, and people observed 
thai if any man happened lo eitpress a doubt of 
the holy man's boatituile, or to step slightingly 
or scornfully upon his tomb, the day never 
passed over without some disgrace or eaJamity 
W fbe sceptic. In due time the saint was beati- 
fied by Pope Clement XI., and canonized by 
Benedict Xill. 

Bince then, the veneration for St. Nepoi 



ttla. In ail these countries he is esteemed the 
palraa saint of bridges, and the usual oraiaoo 
addressed to bim by his devotees is this: "0 
boly 8l> Ncpomucece, grant that no such mis- 
Ibrliine befall us (m this bridge as once befell 
(hee." 

By the side of the silver monument of the 
Mint, over which sundry sUver angels are seen 
^kover,there hangs a golden lamp of immense 
^r«iue. This lamp has been stolen on three 
ffvenl occasions, and now, to protect this and 
Ak Other v^uables oC the church, a large fierce 
40g is nightly shut up there as a guard to the 
gepia and relics of the holy place. It is well 
But the TurkK but seldom visit the Hradshin, 
OCdiis dog in charge of a chiux^hful of saints 
TtNild be added to ue already formidable cata- 
^sne of BtrocitieE laid to the charge of the 
fS^tians. So nnclean is this animal in the eye.'i 
ttf IL Mahometan, that be would greatly prefer to 
have It whole legion of devils shut np in his 

with the varying versions that have obtained 
ciureiicy of the saint's adveatures, I will not 
now detain the reader, that I may the sooner 
have done with the other great uiuional bore of 
ftjhemia, which, as he is now accompanying 
me through the country, he is bound to endure, 
as I have done many a time before him. So 
here goes for Slavaia and Martinitz, and if we 
are to have the story, we could have it nowhere 
more opportunely than in this ^-ery church, in 
which we may at the same time admire the 
mon 11 ment erected to the memory of Caunseller 
MariLiniz himself. Allans.' Ciiurtge.' 

!-'f.i:li]«noJ by the daily increfl.'^ing spread of 
Prill' ■iritiiism in Bohemia, aCatholic nobleman 
ami ^ (?ilholic abbot had found means, in 1618, 
to siiui up and destroy two newly -erected Pro- 
les lajit i;hurcliA alleging that they did so by 
order of the Emp'.Tor Matthias. All the Pro- 
Ivsiantn and Utratinists of Bohemia, among 
whom were many or iho firs! men in the eoun- 
"~ "'ere greatly eicited, and held meetings, at 
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which itjfas logically demonstrated that such 
treatment was in direct violation of the royal 
Letters of Grace that bad been granted them. 
A deputation was sent to Vienna to ri^mon- 
sirate. The Emperor, meanwhile, had takea 
serious offence at the stormy meetings of the 
Protestants and Utraquisls, to whom he sent a. 
menacing epistle, which'the states of the Icing^ 
dom were summoned to the Hradshin to hear , 
read. Tbey assembled, listened to the formi-r 
dable threats of the emperor, and promised to 
return an answer on the Ibllowitjg day. They 
assembled again, according;ly, at the time ap- 
pointed, attended by bodies of armed men, whea 
riiey found the royal governors, Slavala, Map- 
tiniCK, Adam von Sternberg, and Diepold voa 
Iiobkowitz, waiting lo receive them. Of these 
four men, the two last were generally popular; 
but the two first, bigoted Catholics, and tyranni* 
cal rulers, were universally detested, and there 
were many among the stales who were of opi- 
nion, thai religious freedom could never be 
firmly established in Bohemia, so long as those 
men continued in power, and that therefore the 
best thing thejt could do, would be to gel rid of 
them as soon as possible. Some opposed thesa 
violent counsels, but the majority applauded 
them, and crowded from the Green Cnamber, 
where they had been consulting together, into 
the Government Hall, where they addressed, 
bitter reproaches to the governors, for attempt- 
ing to deprive the Utraquists of their Lt^tters rf 
Grace. The Oberstbtirggrof, Adam von Stemi 
ber^ addressed the tumultuous assembly in k 
conciliatory tone, and warned them against the 
commission of any act of violence. Kolon von 
Pels diereupon stepped forward, and said that 
they meant no hann lo (he Oberatburggraf. nor 
to his Lordship of Lobkowitz, with whom Lhey 
were very well contented, but they were in no. 
way satisfied with Messrs. Slavala and Ma^ 
tinitz, who were always seeking occasion to op- 
press the Ulraqnists.* Venieslaus von Rapowi 
erclaimed, that the best thing they couhJ do, 
would be to throw them out of (he window, ac- 
eording to the good old Bohemian fashion \po 
fiarotahfsitu). Some of the party now went up 
to Sternberg and Lobkowitz, look them by th« 

• Tn time of nnr End|ih mdera It nur nnt bK 
fluoua ui uplajD ihu ih^inniuiniinr Culininn ra 
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arm, and led them civiMy out of the room. 
Slavata and Martinitz began to be seriously 
frightened, made great protestations of their in- 
nocence, and demanded, if they had done any 
thing wrong, that they might be allowed a fair 
trial. The incensed feelings of the assembly 
could not, however, be appeased. William von 
liObkowitz stepped up to Martinitz, and seized 
him by both his nands. This may be said to have 
heen the revolutionary act of the Bohemian in-^ 
surrection. Could William of Lobkowitz have 
foreseen the unspeakable misery that was about 
to overtake his country, he would probably have 
shrunk back and have cried, "I will not be the 
man to raise the first stone to that frightful ava- 
lanche." Not that it can be shown that the 
horrors of the Thirty Years' War would have 
been averted if William of Lobkowitz had kept 
)us hands off Martinitz, or if the Calixtine States 
had been more moderate, and had tried to gain 
iheir ends by fair means, for great events are 
like streams fed by hundreds of sources, and the 
historian who argues that if this or that incident 
had not occurred, some great political develop- 
ment wquld not have followed, is like a certain 
Austrian, who fancied if he could stop the 
source of the Danube with his foot, he should 
be able to prevent the Danube itself from reach- 
ing Vienna. 

Be this, however, as it may, William of Lob- 
kowitz did not stop to make any such reflections. 
He seized Martinitz by both his hands. Four 
(Other nobles lifted the trembling governor from 
the ground, bore him to the nearest window, and 
without ceremony, pitched him out. It is said, 
that the assembly stood for several moments in 
dead silence, terrified apparently ^y what they 
had themselves done. A similar interval of 
silence is said to have occurred in the Roman 
capitol, after the conspirators had struck Caesar 
to the ground. 

The first to interrupt this silence was the 
Count of Thum. " Gentlemen," he exclaimed, 
" there's another of them," pointing at the same 
time to Slavata; who was immediately seized, 
and dealt with in the same wav as his colleague. 
Master Philip Platterithe private secretary, was. 
also ejected in the same unceremonious way as 
his masters. No record is lel\ us of what was 
said after the outrage, bj^ose who remained 
in the room; nor how th^ looked at one ano- 
ther. They soon appear to have found the air 
of the place too close for thr.m. In a little while 
we see them, particularly the Count of Thum, 
riding down into the city, to appease the fears 
of the people, whom they told to be under no 
uneasiness, for that the entire responsibility of 
what had been done, would rest upon those who 
had done it. It was not till the third day aAer 
the scene of violence at the Hradshin, that the 
states met again. They tlicn entered into a co- 
venant, and elected thirty men, who, on the re- 
signation of the royal governors, were to take 
upon themselves the suiminisiration of public 
aifairs. The Bohemian revolution was now pro- 
claimed, that was to terminate, only two years 
later, by a coimtcr-rcvolution, terrible in its con- 
sctiucnces, and carried through with a cruel 
consistency. It was the last time that the 
Bohemians can be said to have manifested a 
consciousness of their old Tshekhian political 



usages, for never since then have they again 
had an opportunity of exercising the po cto* 
rotshesku. 

Not the least remarkable part of this little po- 
Kcal drama was the fact, that not one of the 
three gentlemen, who so unwillingly showed 
their agility, suffered any serious inconvenience 
from the compulsory leap, though the window 
through which they made their exit, was at least 
sixty feet from the ground. Master Philip was 
the first to get upon his legs agaiiil^ whence it 
may be inferred, that the occupation of a secre- 
tary tends less to the promotion of obesity than 
that of a royal governor; and the inference will 
generally be foimd to apply to the secretaries 
and governors of other countries as well as to 
those of Bohemia. Platter, as soon as he had 
scrambled out of the castle-ditch, into which he 
had fallen, ran as fast as he could into Vienna, 
where he told the emperor what had taken place. 
How happy Platter must have felt, to have thus 
the first telling of a story, in the repetition of 
which so many thousands continue, even to 
this day, to take such unspeakable delight! 

Martinitz and Slavata found some kind Samsr 
ritans in the street, who helped them into the 
house of the Chancellor Zdenik von Lobkowitz, 
where they found succour and protection. Count 
Thum, indeed, at the head of a riotous multi- 
tude, appeared before the house, and demanded 
the delivery of the two obnoxious governors; 
but the lady of the mansion, Polyxeua von Lob> 
kowitz, pacified the count with fair words, and 
assured him that both her guests were lying in 
bed in a miserable condition. Slavata had in* 
deed a wound on his head, that obliged him to 
remain her guest for some time longer; bat 
Martinitz was able to leave the city in disguise. 
He went to Munich, where he died about six 
years afterwards. 

I tmst the reader will not have forgotten, 
while we have been thus discoursing of tales of 
the olden time, that we are still in the metro- 
politan church of the Hradshin, where we have 
a multitude of curiosities to pass in review. In 
the chapel of Venzeslaus I was curious to know 
the precise spot where the Bohemian regalia 
were preserved. My guide told me he dared 
not give me the required information, the place 
where they were kept being a profound secret 
The entrance, he added, was by an iron door 
secured by three separate locks, to each of 
which there was a separate key, and these three 
keys were committed to the keeping of three of 
the first officers of state. I pressed him not the 
less to let me into the secret; telling him that I 
took especial delight in knowing myself to be in 
the vicinity of any object of historical interest, 
because I felt within myself a particular sus- 
ceptibility for the electrifying impressions ema- 
nating from such objects. This, I added, was 
particularly the case with respect to crowns 

; anil sceptres, in whose poetical atmosphere I 
loved to bathe myself, and of whose influence,! 
felt assured, I should become conscious, eves 
through the inten'ening impediment of a wall 
Moreover, I told him, no crown^iuld have more 
interest in my eyes than one that had been worn 

{ by so many Bohemian kings and Gvnnan em- 
perors, a crou-n for whose sake so many a 

• bloody battle had been fought, a crown which 
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Josephlt.hadcamed away with him lo Vienna, 
and which Frederick of die PalaSnale (the win- 
ter king, as tie is enlled in Buhemiaj had care- 
fcUy paelwd up when about to lake his depart- 
ure, but which, owing to the precipitancy of 
his flight, was left standing with various other 
valaablcs, in the public market-place of Prague, 
It had meanwhile struck one o clock. A heavy 
rain n-as falling without, and detaining me a 
prisoner within the church. I was alone with 
my altendaat, who imboldened by this eircnm- 
stajice, or moved bymyeloquent appeals, mani- 
fested s}Taptoms of relenting. He opened the 
Venzeslaus chapel, and told me that, tftough he 
dared not on any aeconnt point out the spot to 
nie, yet if I would keep my eye on him, he 
■would slightly nod his head when be came to 
ihe picture behind which was concealed the iron 
door of [he shrine where the regalia were kept. 
We proceeded accordingly to inspect all the 
curiosities of the chapel. Firstly, ihe beautiful 
agates and jaspers with which the walls of the 
chapel are inlaid. Then Ihe tomhs of the first 
dukes of Bohemia, and lastly, the ring which 
Duke Venneslaus grasped when he fell lo the 
ground wounded by his brother. This brother, 
whose name was Bnleslav, coveted the crown, 
and placed himself at the head of a conspiracy 
of malconlenis, in whose eyes Venzes)aus was 
loo pious, too credulous, and too fond of the 
priests. Venzeslaus carried his piety ao lar, 
that he planted and tended with his own hand 
the grapes and the com of which was prepared 
the bread and the wioe used for the communion, 
cutting, thrashing, and grinding the com, baking 
flie bread, and pressing the wine. What with 
these pious eiercises,and his conslan I attention 
to the churches he was planning and building, 
be left himsdf no time to attend 10 stale affairs. 
One day, hai-int; i(.']iaired lo Biiiizlan, to attend 
the consecration of a church, he b™ame his 
brother's guest, ami (his oppnrlunilywas kmlicd 
on by the cunspirators as I'avourahle. to the ese- 
culion oftheir design. On the following mom- 
£ng, the aSih of Sepl^mher, B30, Venzeslaus 
battened, as was his cusium, to church, in obe- 
dience lo the matin's chime. At the church- 
door he met his brother, whom he praised for 
his hospitable entertainment of the preceding 
day. Boleslav then said, in a bantering tone, 
"I will entertain thee better to-day," and with 
that drew his sword and dealt the duke a heavy 
blow over the head. He (lid not wound him 
mortally, and Venzcslaus had strength enough 
left to disarm his assassin and (ling him to the 
ground. "May God forgive you for this, bro- 
Uier." he cried. Boleslav, meanwhile, having 
fyien, roared out for help as [hough he had not 
been the assailer but the assailed. His servants 
tad several of the conspirators came to his as- 
sistance and attacked the duke, who defended 
himself stoutly while retreating to the church- 
door, where he fell, pierced by Ihe swords of his 
enemies. In dying he grasped convulsively the 
iron ring of the door, and when his body was 
brought to the Hradshin, to be buried in St. 
Vitos's chorch, which he had built there, the 
ring, also, was brought ihither, and has been 

C reserved there ever since, where every travel- 
er may have the pleasure of grasping ' ' 
tum, even though he should feel 



to earn the glory of martyrdom and eanonara- 
tion, after the fashion of Duke Venzeslaus. 

We cameneit to the tomb of Duke BrzetisIaT 
n., then viewed some pictures of si 
eluding those of St. LudmiHa, 81. Christopher, 
and sundry others. I kept a sharp eye on my ', 
guide, anddid not fail to notice at which piclura. J 
it was that he nodded, however slight the gesiurtfj 
was. My reader and I are both in the secretajt 1 
to the meaning of that nod; bat at which picture 1 
was it? That is a secret, gentie reader, in which J 
I must not let Ihee participate, lest thou betray ] 
it to some designing revolutionist, from whom, 
the crown and sceptre of Bohemia might hei j 
eiposed to serious peril. 

Every Bohemian loves to wanderamong these , 
monuments of the ancient do&es and saints of I 
the land, rich with a thousand associations with 
names and things, the memory of which he has 
learned !rom infancy to love and venerate; but 
the cathedral of the Hradshin has also its r 
verse, for at the opposite side of the church is 
series of votive tablets, paintings, and carvings 
in wood, intended to commemorate the victory 
on the White Mountain, a victory which, eveii j 
at the present day, is an object of sorrow to ths ( 
Bohemians, and which certainly exercised a 1 
more permanent influence over the fortunes of I 
the country, than was ever exercised by any f 
other victory in Bohemia, either before or sinecjiJ 
for it may be said to have decided the fate of | 
the kingdom for the 3a0 years that have si 
elapspd. Rudely carved in wood may he si 
a complete representation of the battle; of the 1 
entrance of the Duke of Bavaria, the Emperop 
Ferdinand's general, into Prague; of the poof 
Winter King's flight of the tribunal that Fer- J 
dinand established. No Germati, no Austrian, 1 
nolover of his kind can withhold his pity wheil J 
he sees a Bohemian moving mournfully through fl 
this gallerv. Who, in fact, can withhold a learl 
when he tVnks with what fearftil throes Utranfl 
qiaism and the Hefbrmation came in _ 

Bohemia, and with what frightful reactions, after J 
so painful a birth, they were again annihiialedt J 

Trulv gratifying are the pictures presented Ut J 
us by Bohemian historians of the condition of ■ 
the country under the mild emperors and kingi T 
(owardsthe closeof the siileenihcentiiry. Th* J 
arts and sciences flourished. The churches I 
were adorned with paintings of rare merit; pio I 
ture-galleries were collected; "Tycho Brah^l 
Kepler, and other eminent spirits of the age^f 
studied, wrote, and taaght in Ihe capital of Bo- 
hemia- The schools, both in town and couatr*^ 
were excellent, and even among the women oil 
the land, there were many distinguished foriheir^ 
learning and Information. Poels and oratoij J 
rose and flourished, and the works then wri— ~ 
still serve as classical models of language, 
several religious parties, the Ulraquists, ..._ 
Hussites, Ihe Bohemian Brethren, the Calholicq 

and the Protestants, all lived in harmonyw 

one another, and such was Ihe spirit of tolera-l 
tion, that often in one and the same village, three 1 
religious parties, with theirlhreeseveral pastors, 1 
lived in peaae and friendship together. ■ 

The angels in heaven must have rejoiced 0' 
such a stale of things, but the Jesoys. -w 
grieved and offetiiiBi Viis.-Troci'iv^i.'^'t^sj 
ot fe-printesui ftiftv! Crania, ■mA.i^^'*" 
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till they had hnrled the firebrand into the peace- 
ful house, and when they had succeeded in set- 
ting it in a blaze, they sent princes and armies 
in to quench it, and utterly to destroy the burn- 
ing edifice. The battle of the White Mountain, 
where the insurgents under the Winter King, 
Frederick of the Palatinate, were defeated by 
Maximilian of Bavaria, decided every thing. 
The imperial troops occupied Prague, whence 
they commanded the whole land, and held it 
like a victim bound to the stake, while Ferdi- 
nand II., in obedience to the suggestions of his 
Jesuits, subjected the country to a series of ope- 
rations that bore a striking similitude to the 
ordinances with which Philip II. had afflicted 
Belgium. 

A scaffold was erected at Prague, upon which 
the leaders of the insurrection suffered in quick 
succession. The sentence pronoimced and exe- 
cuted upon those declared guilty of high trea- 
son, was a msLSterpiece of elaborate criminal 
adjudication. It was therein minutely deter- 
mined, who should be executed with the axe 
and who with the sword, who should lose his 
right hand before and who afltr the execution, 
and who was to have his tongue torn out It 
was also specified how the bodies of such as 
were already dead were to be disposed of; who 
were to be cut into four, who into eight pieces, 
and on what gates these several pieces were to 
be exposed to the public gaze. 

The establishment of this tribunal was fol- 
lowed by the commencement of a systematic 
counter-revolution. In every house of every 
Bohemian town, not only the heads of families, 
but their wives, workpeople, and servants, in 
short all the inmates of each house, were called 
on to return a categorical answer to these ques- 
tions: 

Are you by birth a Catholici 

Have you been converted to the Catholic faith? 

Do you promise to become a Catholici 

Whoever refuses to embrace Catholicism, 
was declared incompetent to exercise any cor- 
porate trade, and was generally deprived of his 
property into the bargain, and expelled from the 
country. So far was the system of persecution 
carried, that the Protestant poor and sick were 
turned out of the hospitals, and onlcrs were 
given that none but Catliolics should in future 
be admitted there. 

After this state of things, the details of which 
are frightful and revolting, had continued for 
seven years, the emperor came to Prague with 
his family, and, having summoned a diet, had 
his son Ferdinand III. crowned as king. A few 
years before, the question had been gravely dis- 
cussed by the states, whether it would not be 
better to erect Bohemia into a republic, like 
Switzerland or Holland, than to elect Frederick 
of the Palatinate to the throne; in this new diet, 
no one even ventured to raise the question 
•whether the crown was elective or hereditary. 
Ferdinand annulled the Letter of Grace, and all 
the privileges of the states, commanding at the 
same time, that the Bohemian language should 
no longer be used in any of the law tribunals. 
The nobles readily axloptcd the German lan- 
gua;;c, and the townspeople were obliged to 
learn it, for the monks preached only in Ger- 
jDMn^ The burghers in the cities began to be 



ashamed of speaking Bohemian, thougfar not 
long before, even the nobles had prided them- 
selves on their national language, and had not 
hesitated to speak it at the court of the German 
emperors. The peasant only continued to speak 
as his ancestors had spoken, and what had been 
the language of a nation, came to be considered 
the dialect of the vulgar. Distinguished as Bo- 
hemia had been, under the preceding emperors, 
for the cultivation of science and art, she now 
sank rapidly into ignorance and barbarism. 
That the people might be more readily ruled by 
being kept in ignorance, the Jesuits went from 
house to house, as missionaries, and took away 
what books they could nnd, and burnt them. So 
effectually do they appear to have performed 
their mission, that to speak of a " Bohemian'' 
book, or a ^ scarce'' book, is now esteemed the 
same. Even the costume of the people was 
changed, and gradually superseded by that of 
the conquerors. 

^ I must remind my hearers,** says the his- 
torian Pelzel, at the close of his reflections on 
the consequences of the battle of the White 
Mountain, " that here the history of Bohemia 
closes, and the history of other nations in Bo- 
hemia commences." 

Bohemia now stands like its metropolitan 
church, incomplete, weather-beaten, and covep- 
ed with scars, but like its church, also restored 
to peace and order. We must read the resolu- 
tions of the Bohemian diet \£ we wish to know, 
to what extent, and according to what plans, the 
Bohemians meant to have constructed their 
state edifice; but the original plan of 8l Vitus's 
church may more easily be studied, for all the 
drawings are still preserved in a small room 
over the vault of one of the chapels. In its 
present condition the church is evidently a mere 
commencement of the architect's design; if 
completed, the building would have been moD 
than three times its present size. 

The treasury of the church is rich in a mul- 
titude of curious and valuable objects. In one 
cabinet I counted no less than 32 golden mitre& 
I took several of them in my hand, and observed 
to my guide that I thought them heavy. **And 
yet, sir," said the man, archly. ^< our gentlemen 
are so very fond of wearing them!" In various 
drawers are preserved no less than 368 priestly 
vestments for the service of the mass, many of 
them of astonishing richness and splendour. 
One of them was of a material that might have 
furnished a mantle, either for a beggar or a 
prince; it was of common straw, but plaited and 
worked with such surprising art, that the whole 
looked like elaborate embroidery. Most of these 
vestments arc gifts from Bohemian nobles, and 
the history of some of tliese presents may coiw 
tribute to illustrate the character of the country. 
Thus, one vestment has been made up from the 
bridal dress of a Countess Tshemin, another of 
the coronation robes of Maria Theresa. One of 
the richest of all, and which is only displayed 
on occa^ions of great solemnity, has been deco- 
rated by the Prince of Sch wart zen burg, with a 
number of golden bunches of grapes and vin^ 
leaves, and with all the buttons woni on his 
wedding coat. Each of these butt(ms is a jen'cl 
of considerable value, fashioned into the fonn 
of an animal, and set in gold. What wastisful 



'profusion! ajidwhat a strange whim, to dedicate 

e wt^dding dresses of lords and ladies to the 

irvice of the churohl 

- One of the vestments was embroidered by 

' e hand of Maria Theresa; but of all the em- 

roideriES, the must wonderful is one made in 

: begiiming of the fourteenth cealiiry by 

"teen of Uohemia {Anaa KrmUviia 

She end her sister Elizalielh were 

Lst descendants of the ancient princely 

ioe of Przemysl. whom I<ibu65a called to the 

e from the village of Siaditz near Teplilz. 

: of our young ladies, who think they have 

Attained no mean prol^ciency in the art of em- 

roidering, ought to come Co Prague, for the 

^ ike of looking at the work of the last princess 

Eitf the house of Przemysl. It is apiece of white 

^Inen, upon which are worked, with threads of 

gold, the most beautiful and dehcate flowers 

lad arabesques. The pattern is precisely llie 

same on each side, and withal so accurate and ye t 

8o fanciful, that one is never tired of admiring it. 

The pattern, moreover, is constantly varied by 

•Alt invention of new figures and forms, though 

the whole piece is thirty-three ells in length. 

^^e length of way which the little needle and 

e imaiy finger of the quaen must have traced 

rar the linen with golden thread, is estimated 

U about ten leagues; and to me it seems as if 

. e labour of hall' a life must have been devoted 

ii the work, which was executed in exile, aod 

a the Hradshin, as the parlitig giitof the 

cion of a long race of kings. 

r Of religious relics the church has also an 

■^■■undBnt supply. Among'.oihers, a neatly or- 

mented little hand, said to have belonged to 

le of the little children killed at Bethlehem, ou 

n of the massacre of the innocents; 

■ipiece of the tablecloth that served our Saviour 

Snd his ijisciples on the occasion of the Last 

Inppei; and a nail taken from the real cross, 

— -■ "low shown in a splendid setting of pure 

A piece of the sponge with which our 

lur'a lips were moistened when on the 

a, and a thorn tron the real crown of thorns, 

« set in a crucifix, which crucifix, the kings 

■ Bohemia respectfully kiss on the occasion of 

Vir ciKonation. In addition to these, there are 

STcral relics brought by Godfrey de Bouillon 

- n the graves of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

n addition to the crown and sceptre, cob- 

icret cabinet of which mention 

■M made several pages back, there are other 

rtH of the regalia respecting which less mys- 

7ia made, aud upon which, accordingly, I 

iS allowed to least my eyes. There were, for 

hsiance, the four golden statues of the four an- 

cieat Bohemian saints; Adalbert, Venze^laus, 

Titos, and Ludmilla. These four statues are 

always carried in procession before the kings 

-nt)^ occasion of their coronation. I was also 

n Sie sword of state, with which the new- 

idmonarchalwaysimposes the honour 

f loi^thood upon the shoulders of a select 

~ " MOfhis subjects. This sword is remark- 

ght Some time ago, a little rust was dis- 

ia about half way down the blade. Thai 

i( not, however, be said, Boheiaia's sword 

« bad grown rusly, the offending spot was 

a «r filed away, and the form of a cross was 

o die hole thus formed. The said hole 




I saw with my own eyes; its cause and ori^ 
I can only give upon the authority of my in 
formant. 



PtiBLIC msTITC-TIONS AND CONVENTS, 

The royal library is contained in the Gr«a( 
College Building iCuUfgitinui/jtiaade) as it ii 
called. My visit to the 100,000 volumes hap. 
pened on a noiseless holiday afternoon. Ta% 
readmg rooms that in the ntuning had been 
occupied by the studious, were now still 
untenanted, like a deserted bee-hive. It Wi 
unaccustomed time for a visit to the library 
btit the good-natured librarian made an excep- 
tion on my account, and did not grudge the 
trouble to which I pial him. When the last 
heavy lock closed behind us, and I was able ' ~ 
let my eye wander through the long halls, I e. 
perienced that feeling of mingled awe and ei 
joyment, which lalways experience on entering 
a lai^e library, where the boards are so richly 
decked with the profluce of human intellect. 
Thick walls and stout holts shut out the re 
the world from us, and we wandered, like hepr^ 
mits in a solitude, but a solitude where nearly 
all the fruits of tneutal speculation bung inviU 
ingly around us. I thought of Ulysses iq^lhe, 
Cyclops' cave, examiaing the bright bowls flUL 
of rich milk, and the packages of cheese atW 
butter, and the casks of honey, all filled to tha 
brim. The diilerence was, that Ulysses had 
been locked w by his Cyclops, whereas we had 
just locked oat our Cyclops, the great, noisy/ 
busy, buelling world. 

At a time when, according lo the exa^erated 
accounts of some. fiO.OOU students were assem-,. 
bled in Prague from all parts of Germany,*, 
these rooms must have literally swarmed hka. 
a bee-hive; but if those times were to return 
again, the halls and reading-rooms of the libraix 
would still be found sufficiently spacious. Q( 
the siily-sii deans, who were then at the bea4 
of what was called the nations, only twelve w _ 
The Germans, were by far the 
-ous. Even then there appears la 
have existed something of the jealousy that still 
prevails between German and Bohemian. Hus^ 
was a zealous atihereut to the Bohemian party. 
To destroy the influence exercised by the Ger- 
mans, he recommended that in all university af- 
fairs the Bohemian nation ^should have two voles, 
and all the other nations together only ona 
This measure led, in 1409, to the departure o] 
the German students, and lo the rapid decline o| 
the university. Thus did tlie people of Pragn« 
strike a severe blow al the prosperity of thel^ 
city, and even in Bohemia there was at the tixai 
no lack of ridicule cast upon the Bohemian, 
party, hut tlie incensed German students and 
professors, it is still believed in Prague, ad- 
dressed hitler remonstrances to the einperor and 
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clergy; and the vindictive charges thus brought 
a^inst Huss, are supposed to have done more 
in exciting the pope and emperor against the 
reformer, and to have contributed more to bring 
about his melancholy fate, than any apprehen- 
sion that, was ever entertained on account of 
his doctrines. 

Unless the University of Prague had at that 
time more books than it has now, the whole 
library must have been exhausted if only each 
student occupied one work at a time. On the 
26th of July, 1841, the number of volumes was 
99,888, and the catalogues are so arranged, that 
the sum total may every day be known with 
the greatest precision. 

Although much that was interesting has been 
removed to Vienna, there are still books in the 
Prague library quite as well deserving of de- 
scription as any other curiosity, either in the 
town or its vicinity. One of the most curious is, 
perhaps, a Hussite h3ann-book, which is written 
and illuminated with singular splendour. The 
book, which must have cost many thousands of 
florins, was the joint production of a large por- 
tion of the inhabitants of Prague. Every guild 
and corporation of the city had a few h3rmns 
written, and pictures painted to accompany 
them, a,pd several noble families did the same, 
eaMfkmiiy or corporation placing its arms or 
c^t before its own portion of- the book. In 
most of the other cities of Bohemia similar 
hymn-books were composed during the ascend- 
ancy of Utraquism, and I doubt whether of all 
the Christian sects that have at various times 
protested against the pope, there ever was one 
that produced hymn-books of such surpassing 
splendour. All the pictures in that of Prague 
are of a superior order, and executed in' a mas- 
terly st)'le. Most of them represent incidents 
from bibhcal history, or from the life of Huss, 
as for instance, his dispute "^qth a popish priest, 
and his death at the stake. Bloated priests 
and monks, pope and emperor, are represented 
grouped around the funeral pile of Huss, whom 
angels are comforting in his agony. 

Poor Huss raised a flame in which he himself 
was burnt, as well as many that came after him, 
but from that flame posterity has derived neither 
light nor warmth. The history of the Calixtines 
of Bohemia is a sadder one than of any^ other 
religious sect, for no doctrine ever made its way 
amid acts of greater violence, and none was ever 
annihilated by a more ruthless reaction. Lu- 
theranism was also cradled amid fearful storms, 
but the tempests have spent themselves, and 
millions have become peaceful participators in 
the blessings at which Lutheranism aimed. The 
Hussites raised a mighty conflagration, of which 
the Austrians succeeded in treading out the last 
sipark; the Lutherans lighted a roaring fire on 
their own hearths, and their homes, in spite of 
pope and empen>r, have been warmed by its 
genial influence ever since. Yet Huss, despite 
of his heresy, lives in the aflfections of his coun- 
trymen. I have often obsen'ed in them a stranjje 
stmggle, on this score, l)etween religion and 
nationality. As Bohemians they love to take 
credit for all the great things that the Hussites 
did, though as Catholics they caimot, of course, 
approve of them. 
l/traguiMm preceded the art of painting; hence 



the profuse adornment of the hymn-books I have 
described. The Hussites afterwards caused a 
multitude of books to be printed in Bohemia, 
and when this could no longer be done in the 
country itself, their bibles were printed abroad, 
in Venice, for instance, whose printing-presses 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, were 
at the disposal of almost every reUgious sect 
In the Pra!gue b'brary are several bibles in the 
Bohemian language, that were printed at Venice. 
In one of the year 1606, is a picture of hell, in 
which the devil is treading down a whole host 
of monks and popes; to this some zealous com- 
mentator has aflixed a manuscript annotation, 
to inform us that the picture represents "Pope 
Julius IL in Hell." 

The best bible, however, in the Tshekhian 
language was of a much later date (1579 — 
1593) when a Moravian nobleman called toge- 
ther a number of leanied Bohemians to his castle 
of Kralitz, where the sacred volume was trans- 
lated anew from the original text. This trans- 
lation is said to be the best: the Bohemians even 
maintain its superiority to any translation that 
has ever appeared in any language, a point 
which very few scholars are in a condition to 
dispute. This translation is known under the' 
title of Bibiia Czeaka Braterska (t. e, the Tshek- 
hian Brother Bible), and is still occasionally 
printed at Berlin for the use of the Moravian 
brethren. 

In the Prague library I found a copy of the 
first book ever printed in Bohemia. It's date 
is 1462. These old Bohemian books are well 
printed, and upon solid lasting paper, like our 
old German and Dutch editions, which look no- 
thing the worse for the three or four centuries 
that have passed over their heads. Our modem 
paper is mere tinder in comparison. I took up 
a new book that had come from the binder's only 
a few days before, and while I was turning over 
the leaves several of the comers broke off. If 
we go on improving the manufacture of our 
paper, as we have done of late years, there will 
be nothing left in our public libraries, five hun- 
dred years hence, but the solid old incunabuhe 
and parchment manuscripts. 

In the halls of the library may be seen the 
portraits of several Jesuits of Prague, and of 
other distinguished men. Among them are 
Campianus, the Jesuit, who was executed in 
England under Elizabeth, and Collin, the friend 
of the late Paliilogns, who was burnt in Rome 
by order of the inquisition. There is also a 
picture of Gcorg Plachy, who, at the head of 
the students of Prague, defended the city bridge 
so gloriously against the Swedes. The most 
interesting of jUl these worthies, to me, was a 
marble burst of Mozart, the greatest musical 
genius that Grermany ever produced. This bust 
stands in a room, the shelves of which are filled 
only with the w<»rks of the great master. 

Mozart is one of the very few Germans for 
whom even the Bohemian patriots express their 
respect without any nrrihe pennh; but ihen 
they usually remind you, that thoutrh Mozart 
was bom in Germany, they consider him to 
have been a Bohemian in all but the place of 
his birth. In the first place, they will tell you, 
he wrote all his best works, his "Don Juan," 
"Figaro," and a few others, in Prague, in tlM 



phere of Botiemiao eon?. Then Ihey 
Irill add,lhatnnurhereuulof Bohemmi^ Mnzaft 
•r]y understood. In Vieaua llie people mere 
jL quite unable toestlmB.lehim, a.nd Mozart 
jnself, ihej will assure you, would often say, 
11 he had nuwhere been compreheiidsd but in 
"My father," said a Bohemian once 
J , las one day looking for Mozart's grave 
|L the cemetery at Vienna, but the gcavedlgger 
a long time before he could make out whom 
father meant by the divine Mozart. At 
It the man suddenly cried out, ' Oh, per- 
js your honour means IhemuGJcian that was 
jte'owned!' " I thought the anecdote much more 
lie of the place where it was told 
e, than of that to which it referred. 
t The Bohemians in thus claiming Mozart be- 
"BUse he lived amonglhem, reverse the conduct 
f the Poles, who would rob us even of Coper- 
_. [, because be was born in a city subject 
K Folaud, though his parents were Germans, 
lOugh he received a German education, and 
luled the greater part of his life in Germany, 
e Slavonians are apt to apprapriale ever^ 
rmau who comes among them, and as^^imi- 
is hiinaelf to their spirit. On the other hand, 
raver, we are often disposed to look upon 
Wy a Slavonian author as a German, merely 
. jeause he has chosen the German language 
p the vehicle for giving his ideas to the world, 
■ the same way that many a German, because 
pihappened to write in French, is always set 
- rn in Prance for a Freivcbmaji. We often 
. c upon all the Western Slavonians as so 
tny Germans, perhaps because we consider 
« those eouniries owe their eduealion and 
uightenment to Germany, but ihe Slavonians 
e much more exact in these mat- 
lance, before I came to Bohemia. 
T idreomt of looking on Huss but as a 
n. In Bohemia 1 was soon corrected 
L this point, and learnt that Huss (the h 
^Bt be pronounced with a strong guttural 
iDatioQ) is a genuine Tshekhian plebeian 
nnymle, and means neitlier more nor less 
pgntK. Huss himself was bom in a Tshek- 
"i village, and was the son of Slavonian 
in proportion as I became ax;- 
ntimately with his history, among 
k B^ve bills, I was made gr^naUy aware 
jtlheBussitewars were not merely religious 
in reality, a struggle oa the part 
£ Bohemians to shake olf the domination 
le .Ccrmans; the emperor and hLs priests 
B Imleful rather as foreign rulers than on 
tounl of their theological errors. 
^Isni not mistaken,! have heard it asserted 
a that the first inventor of gnnpowder 
a likewise a Bohemian; that we owe the art 
[, not to a German, but a Slavonian 
1, has lately been repeatedly maintain- 
id ntuij imagine they have demonstrated 
* - incontrovenible manner. The 

don of the story is this. There 
d'ii'^ Bariy part of the fifteenth century, 
'in town called Guttenberg, or Kul- 
inofthe name of Joseph Tahastni. 
wa teamed man, and after the fashion of 
KleBrnedmen of his time, he translated his 
le into Latin, and called himself 
s, for ti/ualni is the Tshekhian word fat 



happy. At the same lime, according to a prac<- 
tiue that also ih||i prevailed among learned men, 
he added to his own name tliat of the plane of 
his birth, and called himself Joannes Ft 
Kuttenber^ensis. In IIS 1, about the eomn 
ment of the Hussite wars, he was driven 
from his country, and arrived as a fugilii 
at titrasbur^, where he dro])ped the name 
Kaustus, and colled himself simply Johann 
Guttenberg- There is an ancient manuscript 
to which reference is made in support of this 
claim, and in which the following sentence 
curs; — " Fotieaiptam artem librurum iaiprimen- 
dfirum. iadem Jnannu Kutlenbergeniii Bniiaut, 
petria KultenbergeniU, priai Jimanes Fauiiiu 
Bommaltu. qui circa annum 1431, btUa Httaiti 
fugitm in Gertaaniam aliiii Straubutgi k Kiillen- 
b^ium a potria (fiH tnnre 5'ui lanporis tl iina 
lit patriam *iiam ab inventiane Typugraphii 
com/natdarel) upptUavil." 

The house is still shown in Prague in which 
this Mr. FaiistUE is said to have lived, 
have been in comfortable circumstances, for the 
house is a large one, and has since been tined 
up for the reception of a public iustilit 
of the Deaf and Dumb School, which I visited, 
partly liw Faustus's sake, and partly for the 
sake of the pupils instructed there. There 
were forty-one pupils residing in the house, he- 
sides twelve children who came marelj as Sag 
scholars. Very few among them, I found, werr 
completely deaf. The sound of the German t 
(like the English 00 in proof J Ihey could alwayi 
distinguish, and when we spoke very slowly 
and distinctJy, the children could imderstanl 
the greater part of what we said by closely ob- 
serving the movement of our lips; but. of course, 
they imderstand their own language of signs 
much more fluently. Many of their signs were 
of their own invention. The sign for God and 
heaven was always accompanied with a pious 
look upward. I tried to tell them aometiiing 
about a ieuirr, and in doing so, endeavoured lo 
imitate the sign which the teacher had taught 
me as representing the word; but I sawevidenily 
that Ihey misondarstood me. and when the 
teachercametomy assistance, it turned out that 
they had imagined I was lelltngihem something 
about the pi^e, whom they picture lo themselves 
as a.kind of moral lower rising far above the 
rest of humankind. 

One of the most important public institutions 
of Prague is iheLunaticAsylum, which, thongh 
it may not "fulfil all thai, at the present day, is 
expected from such an estabUshmeDt,"' as one 
of the physicians belonging to Uie house ex* 
presses himself, must yet be considered among' 
the best of its kind, as I think my readers wi3 
themselves be ready to infer from the iiarticu* 
lars 1 am about to relate of it. 

The average number of patients usually in 
the hospital is 100. of whom about one half are 
dismissed cured. The numberof patients usually 
in the hospital is 190. The gardens are handsome 
and spacious, and distributed into difierent sec- 
tions for the several gradations of madness, 
Those who are not con^ered dangerous meet 
every Sunday in the principal garden, on which 
occasion a band of music is always provided. 
The labour in the kitchB&w.ti™.->5. ^--si^i-t— ~ 
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there are some fields of considerable extent, 
which are ploughed, sowed, and reaped by the 
inmates of the house. A piece of hop-ground 
even is attached to the establishment, that those 
patients who come from the circle of Bunzlau, 
where this species of cultivation prevails to a 
great extent, may find themselves engaged in 
their accustomed occupation. Constant occu- 
pation is looked upon as contributing more than 
any other means to a cure. We saw no less 
than forty or fifty poor lunatics eng^aged in mow- 
ing, digging, weeding, watering, planting, &c. 

With the exception of the straight-jacket, no 
species of corporal punishment is ever resorted 
to. Nearly all the work in the interior of the 
house is lUcewise performed by the patients, — 
such as cleaning the rooms, making the beds, 
chopping wood, cooking, carrying water, and the 
like. For my own part, I experienced sincere 
satisfaction, as I wandered about among the 
busy multitude, and thought of the principles by 
which such institutions were governed only 30 
or 40 years ago, of the scenes which were then 
daily witnessed there, of human beings laden 
with chains, or strapped to benches, and fre- 
quently scourged with revolting cruelty. A lu- 
natic asylum in those days was a place in which 
madmen were shut up that they might not 
inconvenience the rest of the world; now the 
object kept in view is to restore them to society. 

It is characteristic of music-loving Bohemia, 
that in the lunatic asylum of its capital, music 
should be considered one of the chief instru- 
ments for the improvement of the patients. In 
addition to the garden concerts, in which all 
assist who can, there are quartettes every morn- 
ing and evening in the wards, and a musical di- 
rector is appointed for the express purpose of 
superintending this part of the domestic arrange- 
ments. 

Among the patients there was none who ex- 
cited my interest more than a gentleman of the 
name of Sieber, an accomplished scholar, who 
had spent some time in the East, had written 
several works of acknowledged merit, and had, 
at one time, been looked upon as a man of 
great natural abilities, as well as of varied ac- 
quirements. On first entering the house, he 
continued for some time to devote himself to 
his accustomed avocations, but grradually he fell 
into a brooding melancholy, and thence into a 
state of sullen madness whence no man had 
been able to rouse him. I saw him lying in his 
bed, quite motionless, with his eyes closed, and 
his arms crossed over his breast, more like a 
statue on a tomb than a human being. In this 
position, I was told, he lay almost always, no 
word ever issuing from his lips. His friends oc- 
casionally visit him and weep around his bed, but 
he seems unconscious of their presence. I was 
afterwards sorry to hear that this gentleman's 
presence in the madhouse stood in some con- 
nection with his political opinions, which he 
had, perhaps, the imprudence to proclaim some- 
what too freely.* 

• Thifl expr^Mihn mIchtlAad Vr KohPt mii1«»r9 tn tup- 
pote th« orient aim Ki^ber. ui havp b#ftn « ptMiiical victim 
of ih« Austrian fov^riim^nt. whfr<»aii m p^ini of fact, dur 
log hitaur in Parh, in I83l>, he maniff^m) aiirh eviilent 
syinptoina of Inaaniij, aa left hia fri^nrfa little hftpe of be 
Ini able t«i preeenre him to aitcieiy much Innfer Franc is 
mutMm Si0b» wtu bom oi PiH^$ lo 1785. Ai his own 



I was allowed to see the lists of the patients 
treated during several preceding years, from 
which I deduced two or three statistical infer- 
ences that may not be without value when com- 
pared with the results obtained at other estab* 
lishments of a similar character. Among 517 
patients, I found there had been 206 women ani 
3 1 1 men; so that the men were in the proportica 
to the women of more than three to two. Wcd» 
lock seemed in some measure to be a preserra- 
tive against madness, for of the 617 patients> 
293 had been unmarried, and 224 had been in 
the holy estate; the proportion, therefore, of the 
single to the wedded patients had been as 4 to 
3. The middle stage of life would appear to be 
most liable to attacks of insanity, for of the 517 
inmates there were 156 in whom mental alienap 
tion had manifested itself between tiie ages of 
30 and 40. 

Of the 311 men, 148 had been servants and 
day labourers. Of agricultural labourers and 
gardeners there were only 4. Among the 206 
women there had been 1 1 sempstresses. Among 
the men, I also observed, as a remarkable fact, 
that there had been 8 schoolmasters, or 2f per 
cent of the whole. 

The blind-schodl is, comparatively speaking, 
unimportant, afibrding accommodation to only 
sixteen children, and remarkable only on ac- 
count of the religions ladies (the Grey Sisteis) 
under whose superintendence the house is 
placed. For this purpose four young ladies 
were sent from Prague to Nancy, to pass their 
noviciate in the house of the Soeurs Grises, and 
prepare themselves for the charitable office of 
tending the sick. These four ladies on their 
return, with a French abbess at their bead^ 
founded the institution, to which has already 
been added, an asylum for the sick blind, in 
which I found twenty-eight patients. It is gene- 



expense he trarelled. tn 1817, bj way of Ylenna and 
Trieste, to the Archipelago, where he made the Maad of 
Candiatbe immediate object of his researches, and collects 
ed materials for a work which he published in 1822, under 
the title of Reife naeh der Intel Krtta^ which Is accoaipft> 
Hied bj a numkwr of valuable engravincs execued from 
his own drawings In 1818 he visited Eitypt, ascended tke 
Nile to Thebes, and afterwards travellea ihrouch PkleetlM 
and Sjria, and during this jnumey his collections were so 
extensive and valuable, that, when on his reiam they 
were exhibited in Vienna the public refused lur a loof 
time to believe thatone man c^iuld have collected so mnca 
In so short a time His ct^llection of Egyptian antiqoitlet 
was afterwards purchased by the Academy of Scleocee is 
Munich In 1822, Sieber sailed from Marseilles on a voy- 
age round the wurlil, during which he visited the Isle of 
France, the fape of Good H«tpe. New Holland. New Zea> 
land, Cape Horn, and arrived In London in July, Ifttl 
His cnllectiiins in the department of natural hiatunr, duiw 
Ing this voyage, were astonisiiing Iv extensive, and were 
exhibited to the public in Dresden in 1824 Here already 
symptoms of insanity began to manifest themselves He 
was haunted by a belief that an eminent Ausuian siais»> 
man aimed at his life, and this notim continued loentivst 
him more and more He imagined he had discoversd an 
arcanum A>r the cure nf hjrilniphobia, and offered to tell 
his secret t«» the Emperor of Austria l<>r a lante sum of 
money. Neither the Austrian, however, n<»r any other 
government maiiif»-8ted a willing iiees to pay Sieher's pricey 
which induceil hini to go to Pans, where In 1830 he pvb- 
lishe«l a ProMtectvt dun nouv*uu tjftifme d* ta nmlurt, a 
work which b«*inijrii in vvery piiec nufficient pmiil of tlM 
melanrholy coiuliiion lotn which \\n Huihor lia'1 aunk^to 
say nothing of n reniarliaMesisiiaiure alBxeil to the book: 
^^flnneoi* Guiflaumt Sirbtr^ U p'u» groHti tot dfisw^Sb 
/a bitt de f'Apofo/i/pae " Among his other works may be 
mentioned the folloMrinr On the Radical l*ure of H)rdf«k 
phobia. Itlunich, ldaO& On the Mummies of Kgypc ikeir 
Oricin, Object, 4tc.. Vienna, 18X); A Journey ffucnCMlwl* 
Jerusalem and back, Praf ue, 182J.— TV. 
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^nily said tliat the sick are much tetter lecded 
jiff these ladies, who devole iheraselves lo the 
■«anBe from a motive of religions zeal, than by 
idred nurses, who can seldcm be influenced ex- 
ioepl by the feni; of losing their places. We 
Jisited the French abbess, aud round in her a 
itirring, bustling lady. She was wriiiDg ai her 
ible when we entered, and leH her papers and 
Cconnl books to raceire us. She told us we 
lust look apon the institution as only in its 
Diancy, bnl that it would gradualtj grow and 
lecome more eitensive. I asked her whether 
ibe fell herself comfortable in a foreign country. 
U Srst,she aoswercd, she had pined afler home, 
jidonE day, as she was sitting alone in her room, 
Jlrooding over the many inconveniences of a fo- 
Kign. t^nieace, somebody knocked at her door. 
%n eMec^ gentleman came in, who iniroduced 
timsrif as a landed proprietor, and began to 
iqnire after the circumstances and prospects 
" "' ' ".tution. " Ma ch6re m6re, he said, 
stronger here, and must have many 
m contend with. Tour undertaking 
still a young one, but it deserves aniversal 
mpathy. Allow me to hand you this parcel 
a trifling contribution to the comforts of those 
ider your charge^" Before she could thank 
m, the stranger was gone, and had left a pack- 
;e containing a considerable sum of money in 
:r bauds. About ihree years aftenvards she 
ceivcda lellerfrom a Prince L., who ejtpressed 
■wish to esiabUsh a branch instinition for the 
)or blind at Meluik. Alter some preliminary 
>rrespandeace, she proceeded <o Melnik, to 
iperinlend the formatiDn of the new asylum, 
bea in Prince L. she discovered the beoevo- 
nt stranger, who had contributed so much by 
is benevolence, lo dissipate the melancholy of 
e early part of her residence in Prague. 
She told me she often received visits from 
rotestants, like myself, out of Northern Ger- 
any, on which occasions she always enjoyed, 
I secret, the timid embarrassment, with which 
ej enlered a conyentua] house, their minds 
pidendy fUll of prejudice and wicked thoughts. 
te never allowed herself, she said, to be et all 
U mil of her wayby this, hut spoke with them 
ireserredly, and seldom failed, to have the 
eoEure of observing that her guests were 
aduatly inspired with confidence, and departed 
l(h better thoughts than those with which they 
ime. And I must own, it went so, in some 
easitre, with me. Some of the Protestant 
lales fell from my eyes, when two of the sisters 
Itered Ihe room and presented themselves to 
«, not as pale, withered, hollow-eyed nuns, but 
stivei hedthy, busy housekeepers. One of 
letn, in particular, was full of life and hustle, 
I she stirred about in the kitchen among Ihe 
slplesB inmates of the house. She could hardly 
! said b) have retirejl from Ihe world, she said, 
,rly, and was hard at WOTk all day 



le order of the Sisters and Brothers of Mer- 
^— ^6 grey, the brown, the black, the green, 
i»bW and the red— All so important a blank 
: tM Sjrslem of public charily in Catliotic 
EWUriea, that every one must wish for their 
antihuanae until a better organization is sub- 
liuMed. In striking contrast, however, with 
bue, is an order that has not known so well 



how to combine the tabora with the pro, and w 
tliereibre abolished by Joseph II. as useless, biiE 
has been restored since his death; I allude tb 
the orderof Carmelite nuns, who claim for their 
sisterhood the distinction of being iDore ancient 
than any ether in Chrisieudom — Marj-, Anne, 
Magdalen, and all the other holy women of the 
Kew Testament having belonged to it. 

Carmelitemonksassert that their order wa . 

ginally founded by the prophet Elias on Mbuat 



Carmel, in Palesti 
and holy men, ' 

ennobled by i 

prophets, the 
with greater 
from the profane 



alt Ihe propheM 
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■ ilk'iQselves 
n any other order 
bject themselve 
erer rules, and hold themselves to be entirely 
dispensed from the duty of doing any thing for 
the benefit of the rest of their fellow-creatures. 
Joseph n. closed the convents belonging to 
order in Prague and in other partis of his domi- 
nions, and sent the Carmelite nuns back ir "" 
the worid. The nuns, however, even afler leav- 
ing their convents, continued, as well as they 
could, 10 observe the rules of their order, lodged 
generaily two or three together, held little 01 
intercourse with the world, and lived on alms 
and on the work of their hands. When the 
EJmperor Leopold heard this, he was moved by 
the tale, and made over to them the Bamabite 
convent on the Hradshin, where the Carmelite 
nuns have immured themselves, and shut oal 
the rest of the world, according to their ancieul 
^hiou. 

These Carmelite nuns never allow any but 
the meagrest food lo pass their lips; they pray 
night and day, and sleep but little. Tbey never 
sleep on any other bed but naked boards, and 
their only pillow is a stone. They wear a haip- 
cloi garment nexl the skin, and sometimes a 
iron (iain,by wayof girdle, with sharp prongs, 
that run into their flesh. Into the inleri " * 
their convent no living creature of the male eel 
is allowed to penetrate, and yet there are amony 
them many delicate and young girls. Such was 
the account [ generally heard of them at Prague, 
together with a multiluile of marvellous and 
mysterious paniculars. My curiosity was there- 
fore elicited, and I determined to penetrate, a: 
far as I could, into the mysterious recesses o 
the community, and to obtain for myself somi 
authentic information on the subject. It was j 
monk of the convent of Strahoffwho lent ml, 
bis aid and advice. He described lo me a door 
of the nunnery where I might knock, aud to th^' 
woman who came to inquire what I wanted, htj' 
bade me say, I was a stranger who wished V>' 
see the holy Mary Electa. This Mary Blecti, 
it seems, is the weak point of Ihe Carmelite^ 
who are verj' proud of having her among them^ 
and seldom refuse a stranger the favour of pay*; 
inghis devotions to her. " Bui, reverend father," 
I replied, " I am a Protestant, so I hope I shall 
not be called on to kiss the hands or feet of thfj 
saint, or lo affect to pray al her shrine." ' ~ 
will be asked no questions about your religionj 
but as I tell you, there is no other way by which 
obtain admittance." 
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I had been directed, and knocked. The door 
was opened, and in a small vestibule I saw an 
elderly woman, who belonged to the domestic 
attendants of the convent, and who asked me 
what it was I wanted. I replied, as I had been 
taught, that I was a stranger, and wished to see 
the holy mother, Maria Electa. 

In the wall, opposite to the door, was a small 
opening, and in this opening was a kind of per- 
pendicular valve, that turned round, and through 
which smaU matters might be passed in and 
out of the convent. Here the attendant knocked, 
and shortly afterwards, a low voice was heard 
to inquire what was wanted. "It is a stranger, 
venerable sister, who wishes to see our holy 
mother, Maria Electa, and requests the keys of 
the chapeL" "Yes, yes," was the reply, and in 
a few minutes a heavy bunch of keys fell into 
one of the compartments of the perpendicular 
valve, the old woman who acted as my guide, 
took the keys, and we proceeded to the chapel. 
I saw nothing very remarkable in the chapel, on 
entering, except an iron railing near the altar, 
behind which railing some black object appeared 
to be moving about. " What is that?" I asked. 
" Behind that railing," answered my guide, " sits 
our mother, Maria Electa, and one of our ve- 
nerable sisters is now opening the shrine, that 
you may see it the better. Wait here a moment, 
and — " But I did not wait. On the contrary, I 
hastened up to the railing, which consisted of 
thick iron bars, and in the gloom behind them, 
I saw a nun closely veiled, who was kneeling 
before an old, brown, dried up mummy, kissing 
its hands and feet, and repeating one prayer 
after another. The mummy was the Maria 
Electa whom I was supposed to come in search 
of. She sat upon a richly ornamented throne, 
and was adorned with a profusion of lace and 
tinsel. She was surrounded by a glass case, 
which the nun had opened, that I might see the 
better. The holy sister had been somewhat 
long over her work, or I had been somewhat 
quick; but at all events, I found, in spite of the 
severe rules of the Carmelite order, that it was 
very possible for a young man to find himself 
tdte-&-t6te with a nun, and to converse with her 
with even less reserve than is often imposed by 
the etiquette of the great world. 

"Excuse me, venerable sister," said I, ad- 
dressing her; " Is that the Maria Electa!" 

" Praise be to Jesus Christ!" she replied, after 
a few moments, and after she had completed her 
prescribed number of kisses and prayers; " Yes, 
this is our dear, holy, revered mother, Maria 
Electa!" 

The nun was now standing upright before 
me, and though she was wrapped in a thick 
woollen garment, and her face was covered 
with a close black woollen veil, yet her form 
appeared to me handsome and graceful. Her 
▼Dice was remarkably soft; indeed, she seemed 
to breathe and lisp, rather than to speak. This 
was at first nlcasing, till I afterwards observed 
that all the Uarmelites have the same soft, lisp- 
ing, melting voice, with a kind of sentimental 
whine while speaking, the effect of a habit ac- 
quired from their constant praying. 

In this softly breathing voice the nun told mc 
the whole history of Maria Electa. " She was 
ihe priJicipal of our order two hundred years 



ago, an.d her pious and holy life will never allow 
us to forget her. Heaven has miraculously 
presented for us her cherished frame, which 
continues uncorrupted. She is just as she was 
when living. Her hands, arms, and fingers are 
still quite pliant. Our holy father the Pope will 
therefore probably canonize her, which has not 
yet been done." 

"You wish that he should do so, I suppose!** 

"Oh certainly, we wish it very much; and 
indeed the business has already been taken in 
hand. Should we succeed, it would be to the 
honour and to the profit of our convent. We 
have printed the history of Maria, and I will 
give you a copy of the book." 

With that sne handed me a little book, wliich 
I squeezed with some difficulty between the 
bars, and observed at the same time that her 
hand was exquisitely white and delicate. My 
imagination immediately pictured to me a coun- 
tenance equally pleasing, and in harmony with 
the softness and melody of her voice. I began 
to relate of the other saints and churches that I 
had seen, and of my own erratic manner of life. 
She listened to me with evident interest, and I 
indulged her the more willingly, that I might 
have a right, in my turn, to question her a little 
about her customary way of living. 

"Oh, our life," said she, "is glorious, for it i3 
devoted to praying to God. I have been here 
now for five years. I was bom in Styria, and 
when I declared my determination to enter a 
convent, my parents wished me to choose one ^ 
of the less severe orders. But I preferred the . 
Carmelites to every other, for only those who 
renounce the world altogether, can belong alto- 
gether to Heaven. I readily submitted to the 
strict noviciate of three years, to which all must 
submit who wish to be received as sisters of our 
order. During this time we must pass through 
sev.eral ordeals, one of which is to abstain for 
a whole year from all speech, save to God and 
his saints. Even our sisters, during this year, 
speak to us only by signs, and that as seldom as 
possible. Those who, during these three years, 
have not constantly manifested a joyful devotion 
to their severe task, are not received into the 
order. Those who, before the expiration of the 
time, feel their resolution fail them, may retire, 
for we wish to have none for our sisters but 
such as freely and zealously long to renounce 
the world, that they may devote themselves to 
prayer, and to a communion with the saints. 
ri or is any allowed to take the vows before her 
24th year, for when the vows have once been 
taken, all return to the world is impossible." 

From these premises, I calculated the age of 
my informant to be under thirty. A pretty age! 
thought I, and a man-ellously long way ofi*fn>in 
that total benumbing of the flesh, which I ol>> 
served in the third personage to our inter\'iew, 
the Mother Electa, who sat enthroned in her 
glass case. I inquired whether there were any 
novices at present in the house. 

" Yes, four; and there ai'e sixteen sisters of 



us. 



»» 



Sixteen marvellous, romantic, and very me- 
lancholy perversions of mind, thought I; a state 
of thin;:.s,of whobc existence, at this time nf day, 
many of our cold Northerns will find it hard tt> 
form a ver}' clear conception. 
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;s too," she resumed, " we lead a life 
■tIDiisiaiit self-denial, such ax to you, no duulit, 
ffm seem very hard. Seven hours a. day we 
invariably spend in prayer, besides w-hicb, on 
ceriain holidays, we have prayers and masses 
to chaanl at midnight. During the day we sel- 
dom speak to one anolher, ani) only in liie morn- 
ing and evening we have one hour of recreation. 
During these two hours we visit each other, and 
converse together. We make and mead our 
own clothes, and attend to other work in the 

Kvent, endeavouring to do as much of it as 
Bible with our own hands. 
Is it true," I asked, " that you wear nothing 
this coarse garment of wool or hairl" 
This is the only gariBeni we wear, and our 
Ibod is equally simple. Meat we never touch, 
^lut only vegetables, and fi.sh, dressed either with 
oil or butler, and water is our only drink; but 
we are cheerful and contented, and it never oc- 
cors to us to covet any thing beyond that. We 
sleep on straw, and a sack of straw serves us 
for a pillow- Some of us, however, impose, at 
tiines, additional hardships on themselves. They 
will sleep, for instance, on the naked boards, or 
will save a portion of their scanty meals, and 
send it ont to the poor in the world, or they will 
pass whole nights in prayer. In these eiercises 
we ofltn emulate each other, and lliink we can- 
7!nl t':ii ri' lliem too far; for, indeed, how can we 
h -i|ic =u]!iciL'ntJy to chastise and mortiiy our sin- 

<ii..il I ii-i[l! thought I; and these sacrifices, 
thste nrJaals, are imposed in a house sur- 
^Etti'ted by sitmpiuous palaces, and in the very 
^|Bm at a populous luxurious city. Almost 
^HMDScjoUBly I exclaimed^" But why do you 
^^EracHer choose to live in some remote soU- 
^^K, in some gloomy forest, or on some black 

^^HI would indeed be better," resumed my nun, 
HHb her accustomed sweetness of voice, "and 
HBW(>ald much prefer it, but we oannot remove 
the convent that has been assigned to us, and 
are not rich enot^h to build one in a more suit- 
able place. Besides, we may live here as else- 
where, free from all commerce with the world, 
happy and cheerful, in perfect concord, and de- 
voted to God, and to friendship for each other." 
Al this moment there arose before my mind's 
fiye, one of those crooked little black things that 
--•- questions, and I begaji to think, that before 
nforioani persuaded me of the cheerfulness 
lerAct concord of her httle community, it 
jl be necessary for her to admit me a litde 
STMhiad the curtain. "And you were right 
Bur dotibts," said a friend to me afterwards; 
n sorry to say, is not such as 
rt ba expected to prevail among beings de- 
ji 10 itlioi) constant eiercisas of piety. In- 
kcS, and cabals are of constant occurrence in 
ttltle state within the state, particularly on 
ififon of electing their prmeipal, who is 
_ inev every third year, 
genfle Carmelite, however, tinconscious of 
ioubls, oontinued in tlie samj? strain. "Oh, 
I caDQOi'maf^ne howhappily,how blissfully, 
live here, without a wish or a want to gratify. 
4 only cules so severe as ours that make it 
e 10 enjoy heaven already upon earth." 
&^ing,^e closed tlie glass case of Maria 
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Electa, after she had once more kissed the hand 
of llie withered mummy, aud praying God to 
have me in his keeping, she withdrew into th^ 
interior of flie eonveuL Through the open 
door I discerned a long passage, and at the 
end of it a small piece of ground planted with 
trees, the only place whence these poor crea- 
tures are ever able to gaze upon Ood s heavelk 
God be witk thee, poor girl, tliought I, as the end 
of her garment vanished round the comer, how 
grievous makes! thou life lo thyself! andyethaa 
Dot theliordliimsclfsaid — "My yoke is softajid 
my burden is ligliil" and then I thought of the 
many tUithfiil. pious mothers that 1 had knowa 
without llie convent walls, living a life of godll- 
and of daily usernlaess to their fellow- 



particnlarijr 
nunnenes, nave lor ua. ues in me nature of the 
vows taken by those who retire there, and partly 
in the unusualnesi^ of character and fortune 
which we presume in the inmates. Another 
cause of the great interest we lake in these in- 
stitutions, is the mystery which surrnutids then). 
This charm, so irresistible to a sober Protestant, 
attracted me once more lo the Carmelites, btfl 
this time in company with a lady of rank of 
Prague, who went to pay a visit to the principal 
or Oieri'n Aloysia, We were received in the 
parlour, which is separated into two dlvisioDg 
by a double grating, such as is placed in all 
Carmelite convents before every window or 
opening through which the profaite world might 
look into the dwelling of the holy sisieta. Bo- 
hind this grating hung a dark curtain which wa« 
rolled up, and presented to us the principal, aod 
another nun, who had preceded her in office. 
Both were closely veiled, and my imaginatioa 
was left at liberty to embellish them with end- 
less charms, of the existence of which I wa* 
not allowed lo obtain any more satisfactory evi- 
dence. My companion oflercd indeed loaskth; 
principal to unveil, and expressed a conviction 
that the request would he complied with; but [ 

frayed her, on no account to do so, for I feared, 
scai:ce know why, the dissipation of thoae 
agreeable illusions in which I had been liir 
dulging. 

My two visits convinced me, at all events, that 
the Carmelites did not live in such complete 
seclusion from the world as 1 have been tohj. 
The principal keeps up friendly relations with 
many ladies in Prague, receives visits fron 
them, and accepts trifling presents. Nor do J 
believe, in spite of the assurances of my firstuir 
formant, that they would at all like to teinovv 
into a wilderness. They do not see the worl4 
indeed, but it is something to know Ihax the 
worbl is about them, and though they ini aging 
they have renounced every feeling of vanity, 
still it is necessary to them to know themselves 
admired for their self-denial. They place their 
solitude among the princely palaces of the 
Hradshin, as Diogenes placed his tub opposite 
to die palaces of the Athenians. The palaces 
Uiat he despised were as necessary to Ms self- 
importance as to the pomp of Pericles and Alci- 
bi^es. Had the Athenians all taken to living in 
tubs, Diogenes would have soon found his way 
back into a decent house; and inibca-iMie.'Ka^^ 
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long in knocking away their gratings, if they 
were to hear one fine morning that all the fine 
ladies in Prague had immured themselves. 

In Vienna, the Carmelite nuns have not been 
able to re-establish themselves since the days of 
Joseph, any more than the Jesuits. The latter, 
however, are tolerated in several of the provin- 
cial cities of Austria. Prague has, indeed, far 
more convents and religious orders than Vienna, 
or than any other city in the Emperor's domi- 
nions. It would be much more easy to enume- 
rate the orders that are not to be found in the 
Bohemian capital, than to count all the varieties 
of religious habits and imiforms that one en- 
counters in every street 

It would be an interesting thing perhaps to 
dbserve all these monks in their cells, but we 
satisfied ourselves with a visit to the most im- 
portant of them, the white Premonstrants of the 
monastery of Strahof, which contains one of the 
most celebrated libraries in Bohemia. This 
convent, whose real name is Strasha, which the 
Germans have corrupted into Strahof, was 
founded in 1 140, or only twenty years after an 
angel had shown to St Norbert near Coucy in 
France, the field on which he was to build the 
first convent of the order. In the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, the order possessed two 
thousand monasteries. At present the number 
does not exceed one hundred, of which that of 
Strahof is probably by far the most wealthy. 

Like all the Praehtkloster^ or convents on a 
large scale in Austria, Strahof is only partially 
finished. The church is in a ruinous condition, 
and offers a painful contrast to the magnificence 
of the interior of the library. The beneficial 
cfi*ects of this library must be inestimable, if all 
the pious texts and moral precepts with which 
its walls and columns are so liberally inscribed, 
have not only served as architectonic decorar 
tions, but have, at the same lime, been duly 
impressed upon the hearts of the monks. 

The library contains fifty thousand volumes, 
arranged with exemplary order and elegance, 
which would be the more gratifying if there 
were not so few bees to collect the honey from 
80 fair a garden. The thirty monks of the con- 
vent can enjoy but a small portion of the rich 
sweets consigned to their keeping, and the 
channels through which their fertilizing in- 
fluence might be made to flow over a wider 
space, require the bold hand of another Joseph 
to open them. Ziska, who preached in the name 
of Huss, and baptized with fire where Huss had 
come armed only with water, — Ziska whose 
name next to that of Joseph II., is oftenest heard 
in Bohemian monasteries, instead of setting the 
garnered sweets free for the benefit of mankind. 
Would have stopped them up altogether, for he 
destroyed the monaster)' of Strahof as he had 
destroyed many others before. At present, how- 
ever, his wild one-eyed countenance hangs in 
the picture gallery at Strahof, along with a mul- 
titude of other historical portraits; indeed I have 
found the picture of this puller down of castles 
and convents, occupying a prominent and ho- 
nourable place in the collections of the many 
Bohemian convents and castles that I have had 
occasion to visit; and those who, if he M'cre 
still living, would move heaven and earth to 
laing him to ihe gaXiows, now that he is not 



likely to do them any more mischief, appear Vo 
be not a little proud of the privilege of counting 
such a dare-devil among their compatriots. 

THE JEWS' QUARTER. 

The Jewish community of Prague, boasts of 
being the most numerous and most ancient of 
the Austrian monarchy, and indeed of all Ger- 
many. It consists of 10,000 individuals, so that 
it comprises about one-tenth of the whole popu- 
lation of the city. In the Galician cities onlj 
are the Jews sometimes found in a greater 
proportion. In Vienna, on the contrary, they 
amount only to one-fifth of the number resident 
in Prague, and if the greater population of Vi- 
enna is taken into account, the Jews of the 
Bohemian stand in numerical proportion to 
those of the Austrian capital, as twenty to. one. 
All Bohemia is said to contain abont 70,000 
Jews; one-seventh of the whole, therefore, have 
their domiciles in Prague. All Bohemia con- 
tains four millions of inhabitants; consequently, 
every sixtieth man in Bohemia is a Jew, and in 
the capital every tenth. There are Austrian 
provinces in which no Jews are to be met with. 
These are Austria above the Ens, Styria, Ca- 
rinthia, and Camiola. In the last-named pro- 
vince, within a few years, ten Jews hare 
established themselves. In Styria one solitaiy 
Israelite is said to hold his residence. 

In the whole of the Austrian states there are 
at present 652,000 Jews; more than one-third of 
the whole, 265,000, being included within Aus- 
trian Poland, and nearly as many, 2ft0,000, in 
Hungary. About one-sixth, or 110,000, inhabit 
Bohemia and Moravia, and the remainder are 
distributed in small portions, over the remaining 
provinces of the empire. Thus, in Transylva- 
nia there are 3,500; in Tyrol, 1,900; in Dalmatia, 
500; in Lombardy, 2,000; in Venetian Lombardy, 
4,000; in the Military Frontier, 400, Ac Hence 
it would seem, that in ancient times, the Slaves 
nians and Magyars must have been most tolerant 
to the Israelites, while the Germans and Italiaitf 
must always have been less willing to admit 
them as residents. The purely German pro- 
vinces of Austria contain only 5,000 Jews, the 
purely Italian only 7,000; whereas in those pro- 
vinces in which the Slavonian and Magyar 
elements of population preponderate, the Jews 
number no less than 620,000. Moreover, in the 
German and Italian provinces, the Jews ire 
yearly decreasing in numbers, although the 
population generally is increasing; in Hungaiy* 
on the other hand, tfie Jews are increasing it a 
far more rapid ratio than any other class of the 
population. 

The other question, that which refers to the 
antiquity of the Hebrew community at Pramie. 
will be less easy to solve; indeed, so wide • 
range is there between diflcrent authorities, that 
there is a difference of no less than a thousand 
years between the date assigned by one piitft 
and that contended for by those of an opposiK 
opinion. The Jews maintain that their settle 
ment at Prainie dates back at least to the yetf 
6:^2 of the Christian era, that date being tn* 
scribed upon the most ancient tombstone of 
their cemetery, while several tombstones m 






^mKimthe 8th century. Tha Bohemi 

ever, reflise Ui recognise the claim of Ihe Jews, 
and deny the antheniicilj of the sione altogethEr. 
The Jews, they say, have occupied their present 
quarter only for a few centuries, having been 
[einoved to it, from the opposite side of the river, 
frlhe eipress commanu of one of the kings of 
:nia, who assigned to them the locality now 
n under the nanie of Judautadl, or Jews' 
rn. One Bohemian antiquary told me that 
It inscriptjpiv in question referred probably lo 
H year I63S,andDat to GS3,it being still usual 
P many parts of Austria lo abridge dates by 

1 the first figure, and to say for in- 

, in speaking of the year 1841. 
!f The Jews are correct in dieir chnjoolngy, 
ir comimmily must have existed as early as 
— "gn of the celebrated Slavonian Idng.Samo, 
nited Bohemia and Moravia into a pow- 
il Slavonian empire; nor would there be any 
mg very marvellous in supposing that this 
»hly sovereign, under whom commerce is 
iwn to have been actively carried on, should 
fcady have had Jews among bis subjects. It 
f not, however, known in what pan of his do- 
ions King Samo held his residence, and it 
>nly his Buccesdors Krolr and Libussa to 
)m credit is given for having founded Prague, 
nevertheless, according to PliJlomceua, there is 
very little doubt that Marobtidum, the ancient 
capital of the mighty Marhod and his Marko- 
mans. stood on the same spot on which Prague 
was ailerwards built, in which case it is very 
likely that Samo ruled over the whole landfVom 
the banks of the Moldau. There would be no- 
thing absurd therefore in supposing thai the 
Jews may have dwell for 1200 years where 
Prague now stands, even though we may not 
feel disposed lo receive their tombstones as 
authentic evidence of the fact. Nay, it is quite 
possible, that Marbod himself, the cotemporary 
I of Augustus, as he adopted so many things from 
^^^^ nimans, may, among other importations 
^^Hnffn Italy, have received a consignment of Jews 
PHgf flie supply of his city of Marobudum. A 
[Tpebrew csolony may even have eiisted here at 
B sol earUer period, when, previously lo the 
Christian era, and before the invasion of the 
country by the Markomans, the Celtic sovereigns 
held their court in their antique capital Bubie- 
nom, which must also have been situated very 
near lo where Prague now stands, and probably 
on the spot now occupied by the village of Bu- 
benet7. In this way the Jews may have dwelt 
In flie oonjitryeven before it was ruled either by 
rmans or Slavonians. 

ffhelher or no there be any foundation for 
.ae ^lecolfttions, it is not the less certain that 
t inA Jewish cemetery has all the oulwartt 
ranee of great anuquily, and belongs, as 
IB several of the sj-uagofnies, lo the most 
(teiMling objects Ihat a traveller can eapeel to 
bpk cpU). 

^^e Minetery lies in the very heart of the 
' *f, where it is encircled by buildings 
and naTTOw lanes. Its form is very irregular 
winding, now broad and then narrow, amid the 
hotises that overtop its tofiy wall. This very 
irrc^Iarity of (brm seems to speak in favour of 
Ihe high antiquity of the place, to which, through 
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succeeding centuries, a fragment si 
have been added here, and now there. In the 
central part of the enclosed space, the tomb- 
stones are crowded together in a manner I never 
saw equalled anywhere else. Close to iJie wall, 
on the inside, is a footpath, and a man must 
walk tolerably fast lo be able to make the round 
in a quarter of an hour. The Jews do not, as 
we do, inter fresh corpses in graves whose for- 
mer tenants have mouldered into dust, but al- 
ways place their dead either over or by the side 
of each other. This practice occasions the as- 
tonishing accumulation of tombslones, of which 
I am sure there are several hundred thousand 
in this cemeiery. They have all a family ra- 
serahlance, being four-cornered tablets with 
neatly-executed inscriptions. They stand litep- 
allyascloHelytogetherasearsinacomfield. All 
are carefully preserved, though some have sunk 
more or less into the ground, so much so, thai 
here and there von see a stone, of which only* 
small portion is still visible. The whole is 
overgrown with elder bushes, that stretch their 
tnotly and confused branches from stone to 
stone. These elders are the only trees that 
grow there, and some of them seem lo he nearly 
as old as the atones which they overshadow. 
The presence of the elderlree in burying-groands 
is not, however, peculiar lo ihis place, but pre- 
vails very generally throughout Bohemia. 

Here and there a small paih winds among the 
thicket of tombstones and elder trees, and on. 
following it j-ou come to small elevated spaces 
of ground, that have been left unoccupied, and 
are now overgrown with grass. If I were a 
painter, and wished to paint a picture of the 
Resurrection, I must confess, I should choose 
one of these little grass-grown knolls in the 
Jewish cemetery of Pra^ie for the scene, in 
preference to any other. lean imagine nomoi« 
picturesque spot from which to contemplate so 
vast a spectacle, and I wonder, when we have 
so many mcittres of the celebrated burying- 
gronnd at Constantinople, that our artists should 
not also have taken that of the Jews at Prague 
as a subject for their pencils. 

The ioscripiion.f are nearly all in Hebrew. 
Nowhere did I see a Bohemian inscr , 
only here and there, on a stone of comparatively 
modern dale, has the Germim language been 
used. The year is always at the tup. The 
lombsof those of Aaron's race are distinguished 
by two hands graven into the stone, and those 
of ihe Levites by a pitcher, to mark the office of I 
the latter to pour water on the hands of the fon- j 
mer, when performing their ablutions in Ihe 

The descendants of Aaron never visit the 
cemeiery during iheir lives. Any contact with, I 
or even a near approach to, a dead body, is a 
pollution for them. Tliey may not, therefore, 
remain inahouseinwhichadeadbodyislying. 
There is but one eiceptioo made to Ihis law, 
namely, when the fhlher of an Aaronile dies.in 
which case the Koo may come within three ella 
of the hody.and follow il to the burJ^ng-gro^m(^, 
til! within three ells of a grave. The Jewish 
laws even prescribe the distance at which an 
Aaronile must keep when passing a burying- 
gTOund, which distance, however, is not caleii- 
laled from the outer wall, but from the nearest 
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grave. Now, in Prague, it happens that one street 
passes close to this wall, andthat Justin this spot 
the graves not only reach up to the very wall, 
but that some are even supposed to lie under 
the pavement of the street. This would, con- 
sequently, be a forbidden road to every Aaronite, 
had not particular arrangements been made to 

Srovide a remedy. This has been done by un- 
ermining that part of the street, and the empty 
vaulted space thus obtained,]protects the Aaron- 
ite against pollution, for, according to the law, 
one hundred ells of vaulted space, are deemed 
equal to one thousand filled with solid earth. 

Here, as in every other Jewish cemetery, a 
piece of ground has been set apart for the in- 
terment of children stillborn, or of premature 
birth. In the course of time, this portion of the 
cemetery has grown into a hill or mound, eighty 
paces long, ten paces broad, and twelve feet 
nigh. Ephel is the Hebrew word for a child 
whose life does not extend beyond the fourth 
week, and Ephel is the name given by the Jews 
to this mound formed of infantine remains. 
Close to this Ephel are situated some old houses 
that seem to be on the point of falling in. They 
are propped up by beams resting on the Ephel; 
thus the mouldering bones of deceased infants 
lend their support, perhaps, to the tottering dwel- 
.ling-places of their living parents. 

When, some sixty years ago, the Emperor 
Joseph prohibited all future interments within 
the walls of the city, the Jews had purchased a 
small piece of land, and consecrated it as an 
addition to their cemetery. Having once been 
consecrated, though not one body has been in- 
terred there, the ground has become holy, and 
may not be sold again; but though it may not 
be sold, it may be let for hire, and accordingly 
a dealer in wood has become the tenant, and 
uses the place as a depot for his merchandise. 
The whole cemetery, since Joseph's time, has 
been only an interesting piece of antiquity, still 
no portion of it can be sold or built upon. 

^ The Hebrew community of Prague enjoys a 
high reputation among all the Jews of Central 
Europe, and many celebrated Hebrew scholars, 
many distinguished women, and many eminent 
merchants and bankers, rest within its cemetery. 
The community of Prague may even be looked 
on as the parent hive, whence many an enter- 
' prising swarm departed for the colonization of 
Poland and Hungary, and I had subsequent 
opportunities of satisfying myself of the influ- 
ence which a Jew from Prague is able, even at 
the present day, to exercise among his co-reli- 
gionaries of Hungary. 

In th^ cemetery of Prague, many a grave is 

E Dinted out to the stranger as that of a man 
igh in renown among those of his own na- 
tion. Among others,! was called on to admire 
the beautifully-sculptured monument of a fair 
Jewess, who had risen to be a lady of high rank, 
the wife of a wealthy Polish Count There 
were several tombs which, I was told, belonged 
to Levites and Rabbis of high fame and distinc- 
tion, and to one my attention was directed, as 
that of a youth who died some centuries ago, at 
the early age of eighteen. This youth had been, 
even in childhood, they told me, a miracle of 
learning, wisdom, beauty, and virtue. God had 
,eadowed him with the moiit pleasing qualities, 



and Jehovah's spirit hovered unceasingly orer 
the boy's head. He was too virtuous, however, 
for this world, and his Creator therefore called 
him away in his eighteenth year. At his death 
there were signs and miracles, and the heavens 
were obscured. The King of Bohemia who then 
reigned, observing this, sent over to the other side 
of the river to demand of the wise men among 
the Jews, the cause of this sudden darkness, and 
was informed, in reply to his interrogatories, 
that an angelic soul had just departed from the 
earth. 

One tomb, erected early in the last century, 
was pointed out to me as that of a wealthy and 
benevolent Israelite of the name of MeisseL 
He had inherited nothing from his father, and 
continued, till death, to be a dealer in old iron. 
He lived in the same modest and parsimonious 
manner as the majority of his nation; but with 
the money that he was thus able to save, be 
built the Jewish council-house at Prague, and 
four synagogues. Six streets were paved at his 
expense, and sixty poor people were weekly fed 
by him. No one knew whence his money came, 
or where he concealed it, but it was supposed 
that he had found a quantity of gold among some 
old iron that he had accidentally purchased. 

At present, the Jewish cemetery, like most 
old ruins or deserted places, serves as a refuge 
to a number of thieves and deserters, who are 
often able to conceal themselves for a long time 
among the bushes and tombs. Among the imi- 
mediately adjacent houses are an asylum for 
young children, an infirmary, and an hospitaL 
For the accommodation of the children a dooi^ 
way has been broken through the wall, and a 
small unoccupied space of the cemetery has 
been .assigned to them as a playground, where 
a shed with benches and tables has been erected 
for their use. I own, when I saw the little crei^ 
tures sporting about in their little comer of a 
church-yard, and frolicking among tlie closely- 
crowded gravestones, I could not help asking 
myself what influence such a playground was 
likely to exercise over the future development 
of their minds. They were plucking wild flow* 
ers from the graves, and wreathing them into 
garlands. There were many pale, meagre, help* 
less little creatures among them; and, as I looked 
on them, I could not but think of the diflereot 
fate of the little favourites of fortune, whose 
first tottering steps are made among flowery 
parterres, or over the lawn of a park. A sin* 

fiilar contrast to this scene presented itself whea 
visited the infirmary, where I found a number 
of aged creatures of both sexes, who had com- 
pletely sunk into the helplessness of a second 
infancy. Among them was a Jewess m(^rc thaa 
a hundred years old, who hail b<»en txHlridilen 
for years. She lay crooked, blind, and almost 
motionless, more like a vegetable than an animal 
ed being, and the only sign of life manifested by 
her, was an occasional whining sound. About 
forty old men and women were couching, hob- 
blint?, and groaning around us. I was accom* 
panicd by a mnn of some consideration in the 
community. He was saluted by the inmates of 
the house in a completely orient^il style. The/ 
came tottering up to him, kissed his trarment, 
addressed him over and over attain by the title 
of "Gracious Master,** and wished him )sxd% 
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HMlh, and the blessing of God. Many of 
(poor people had nothing in this insumtion 
f rude conch in a very nmnvitiug corner of 
Ihi^ jet Ihey were unceasing in their pro- 
teiBofgrslilude,(br the mercies vouchsafed 
(qn, though there seemed to me to be iittle 
■{Ihe hoase deserving of cotmnendation 
It the fnct of its existence. I shuddered 
K thonght how wretched most be the dens, 
rrescued from whieh, was calcalaled to 
jbnh stich warm expressions of ihankful- 
; Id fact, I believe, thai in the Jews' quarter 
Meue, many a human being breathes Ibrlh 
(pfrit among scenes of such hean-rending 
that even an infirmary, soch as 
» visiting, may still deserve to be 
I beneficent institution, entitling its 
i and Gtipporters to the thanks and es- 
V evety Iruty heoevolent mind. Wonld 
Ky were more powerfally seconded in 
Vinnane endeavours, that they might re- 
ii larger share Irom the floods of misery 
rhich the Juileustadt of Prague is at pre- 
frerflowing! 

* —»nt of moral desolation there 

this city, was made evident 
of a human being whom I 
is iuGrmary. He was a boy that had 
ibimd wandering about the streets of 
He appeared to me to be between ten 
'"■e years old. He was talceti up by the 
he streets, a wild little creature, and 
speak or anderstand any language. 
h handed over to the Jewish raagisiraies, 
iced him in the infirmary, ailer having 
jStdftavoured lo find a elite to the child's 
[^The name of Lebel Kremsier was given 
'e fotmd him cronchtng in a comer be- 
k window and a large chest " He is wild 
rernable," said (he superintendent of 
; "and though I have beaten him for 
edfy, he will sometimps juinp like a cat 
ae window, and go hiding among the 
bid gravestones yonder. His delight is 
" - Lts, andif hecalchc-s them he kills 
imbs are powerfol. and his ippih 
Hrty strong and sharp. So saying, ihe 
Hied open the boy's mouth, and showed 
(Ktbiinachinthesamewaythat a shov- 
e's fair would have exposed tlie tasks of 
" "mal. "He will eat as much as 
a," continued the superintendent, 
at all dainty, swallowing indiffer- 
y ttind of food offered him. Sometimes 
ire than asualLj wild, and then he is 
G, biting and scratching all who come 
If me, however, he never venmres to 
le ny» nothing, and if any one speaks 
le merely repeats the words, like an in- 
echo." The countenance of the child 
Uu|y formed, and his eyes were full of 
ut. laaidlohim," What isyourname!" 
Rfeftled only by imperfectly articulating 
*"^rtwt>rdR, "your name," "Why have 
iwsers onl" said I. "No — trow — on," 
■^eN0 that answered lo my interrogatory. 
BiTcniuier, are you not co!d1" "Old," 
■jKtQIid'with which he replied. While he 
Tl treating my words, his face was dis- 
f arad of smile or grin that seemed to 



tremble over his features. I attributed this to 
embarrassment; but my guide told me it was 
the effect of mere terror, and then, for the (ifst 
time.l observed that the whole body of the child 
was trembling. After I had passed on, I looked 
back, and saw that he still sat cowering, trem- 
bling, and grinning. 

In desolate places, among forests or marshes, 
such wild abandoiied beings have sometimes 
been foimd; but how it was possible for a wretch- 
ed creature like Lehel Kremsier to grow up in 
a populous city, is a riddle I am unable to solve. 

There are no less than twenty Jewish Btma 
Mcdireth, or houses of instruction, besides eight 
temples, the greater part of which are in the 
immediate vicinity of the cemetery. The oldest 
and most interestmg is that called the Ahnta- 
ichu/e, whose internal arrangements interested' 
me the more, as the ancient style of Ihe archi- 
leclure, and the order of divine service still 
observed there, afibrded me an opportunity of 
instituting a compariBon with the reformed sys- 
tem of worship which is making rapid way 
among the modem Jews, and has already taken 
firm root nt Prague, where it threatens to drive 
the old synagogues and the old schools com' 
plciely out of the field. I scarcely believe that 
there is any thing like the i<//neu»c4ui of PfBgOe 
to be found, at the present day, in any other part 
of Germany. 

The outside of this synngogue looks like one 
of itiose old warehouses that may still be seea 
in some of oar German cities, that have under- 
gone but litde change sitice the middle ages. 
Within, the dust, dirt, gloom, and smokiness of 
the whole place, remind one of a catacomb. 
From the ceiling hangs a lal^eSag, so large in- 
deed, that it extends the whole length of the sy- 
nagogue. This flag was given to the Jews by 
Ferdinaod HL, after the termination of the thirty 
years' war, for the patriotism and gallimtrj' they 
had displayed when Prague was besieged by 
Ihe Swedes in the last year of Ihe war. Doring 
this siege, all the citizens of Prague, even the 
students, the Jesuits, and the monks, had fought 
bravely on the walls, and had even made seve- 
ral sorties to attack the besiegers. In reward 
for their gallant behaviour, the emperor con- 
ferred thehonourof knighthood on a number of 
the citizens, including all the city councillors, 
in addition to which, various honours and im- 
munities were conferred on several of Ihe cor- 
porations and convents. 

The Btorai Naihim (that portion of (he syna- 
gogue set apart for the women) is partitioned 
offiVom the body of the temple by a wall a fooj 
and a half in thickness. A narrow staircase, 
such as may be seen behind the scenes of a loW 
theatre, serves as the only means of access foi 
the women. In the narrow passages surrounded 
by walls, they have their chairs. At regular in- 
tervals ttiere are in the walls certain rents or 
apertures, ahoai an ell in length and an inch in 
breadth, and through these narrow holes comes 
all that the female members of the congregation 
are allowed tn hear of the word of God. Here 
they crowd together, looking and listening down 
into the temple, through an opening that would 
be abundantly .'mall for one of them, if she had 
it all (0 herself, "They will hear but liwl? " 
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I observed to the Israelite who conducted me 
down the stairs. " Oh, quite enough for women," 
was his ungallant reply. 

On the tribune, in the centre of the syna- 
gogue, stood an old rabbi and preached. His 
fisteners crowded around the tribune, and some 
had even intruded upon the tribune itself. Close 
before the preacher sat a white-haired old man, 
who appeared to be hard of hearing, and stretch- 
ed forth his ear in the elfort to catch the words 
of the speaker. Near him was a crowd of boys. 
The preacher was not, as with us, confined 
within the limited space of a pulpit, but moved 
freely about from one side of the stage to the 
other. There was much in this that would have 
been highly indecorous to our Protestant no 
lions. As far as grouping and outward form 
are concerned, a highly interesting daguerreo- 
type picture might have been furnished by the 
assembled congregation; but, however loudly the 
preacher vociferated, the spirit that should have 
given warmth and life to his discourse was alto- 
gether wanting. His discourse was the strangest 
medley of German and Hebrew that I had ever 
heard. Every text from the Bible was first given 
in Hebrew, and then translated into German. 
At one moment the speaker would be comment- 
ing upon Nebuchadnezzar, then upon the de- 
struction of Jerusalem by Titus; then again, he 
would enlarge upon the false lights of modem 
times, to elucidate which he would skip up the 
vrhole ladder of history to the days of Adam. 

The changes introduced into their temples of 
late years by the more enlightened Israelites, 
have altered none of the essential parts of divine 
service, which, in spirit and form, remains pre- 
cisely such as it is prescribed by the ancient 
law. It is only the innovations, that had crept 
in during the course of time, that have been re- 
formed; and m complying with the letter of the 
law, they have endeavoured to avoid, as much 
as possible, whatever is calculated to offend the 
enlightenment of modem times. Thus, in the 
reformed Jewish temples, the women still con- 
tinue to be separated from the men; but by open 
railings, and not by thick walls. The ancient 
hymns have been retained: but they are more 
carefully performed, and a suitable choir of 
singers is maintained for the purpose. The doc- 
trine of the sermon may be also little altered; 
but some oratorical ability is looked for in the 
preacher, who is expected to cultivate a purer 
stvle, and to refrain from a perpetual repetition 
of Hebrew quotations. 

It was in Berlin and Hamburg that the first 
associations were formed among the Jews, with 
a view to bring about these reforms, and the 
example was soon followed in every part of 
Germany. In Prague, about a hundred men 
Joined together, built a new synagogue, and 
sent a deputation to Berlin and Hamburg, to 
obtain more complete information respecting 
the reformed mode of worship, and to select a 
preacher of learning, piety, and oratorical 
ability. The first selection was not a fortunate 
one; for the new teacher obtained but little 
favour in the eyes of his flock. The second, 
Mr. Sai, who, like his predecessor, came from 
Berlin, has, however, become so popular, that 
even Protestants and (Catholics will oflen go to 
jbew him preach, I went to hear him oa the 



day kept in commemoration of the destruction of 
Jerasaiem by Titus; but, unfortunately, I arrived 
too late, the sermon being just over. The wo- 
men, like the men, were sitting in the lower 
space of the temple, with this difference only, 
that the men occupied the centre, and the women 
the side aisles. The choir was composed of a 
number of young men and boys, in a black co9> 
tume, with small black velvet caps. As they 
sung, they were accompanied by a small oigan* 
and Uie psalms had been rendered into a pure 
and well-written German version. 

The reform in the Jewish temple took root in 
Vienna somewhat sooner than m Prague, and 
is now extending its influence from these two 
centres to all the Hebrew communities of the 
Austrian empire. Schools, hospitals, and other 
institutions connected more or less with religion 
will not fail to be beneficially affected by the 
movement; which, indeed, they already feel, as 
I had subsequently more than one occasion to 
remark. The Austrian government has tole^ 
rated and even encouraged these reforms; the 
more readily, as they have not hitherto led to 
any religious cabals and dissensions. These 
indeed, the friends of reform and progress, are 
sedulous to avoid, and for that very reason they 
always protest against their being called or 
treated as a separate party. Nevertheless, some- 
thing like a feeling of aversion shows itself b»> 
tween those of the old faith and the new. The 
Old Jews look upon their innovating brethren, 
however cautious these may be, as violators of 
the law, and murmur at their proceedings afr> 
cordingly; but if the reformers continue to ob> 
serve the same moderation, they will carry their 
whole nation with them in time. ** Our chief 
rabbi, Rappoport, is an enlightened man," said 
one of the reformers to me, ** and in his heart 
he is certainly on our side; but he must not 
quarrel with either side, and therefore does not 
choose to pronounce himself too openly against 
the old ones.'* 

This Mr. Rappoport is at present one of the 
most eminent and most highly-considered men 
in the whole community of Prague, though itil 
but lately that he arrived there, and that fnm 
Poland, a country in which no one can say that 
enlightenment has as yet made any great pn^ 
gress among the Jews. He resided formerly at 
fornopol, in Galicia, but his reputation iot 
learning and liberality spread far and wide, and 
caused him, a few years ago, to be promoted IP 
the post which he now holds. I went to pay 
my respects to him, and found him surrounded 
by a circle of learned scribes. 

The rabbis in this part of the world — I mean 
in Bohemia, Poland, and Hungary^-continne to 
live aAer the fashion of the wise men of ih« 
EasL They allow the light of their wisdom IP 
shine upon the world in a very different way 
from our learned philosophers of Europe, wboi 
unless when addressing a respectfully listening 
auditorv from the rostrum, are seldom acce^si' 
ble to the multitude that stand so much in need 
of their instructions. Here the rabbis sit npoa 
the open market-place, like the kings and inogcs 
in eastern lands, and in their houses they sit 
with open doors, ready to receive and answer 
all who come for consolation or advice. This 
is particularly the case on the solemn festifalii 
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when the rabbis receive ell who come to ihem, 
Iheir dwellings beics; looked upon, appareiilly, 
on IhoiiG occasions, Jess as private houses, than 
as places of assembly for the whole congrega- 
tion. The wife and daughters are generalljr 
found in an ante-room, where they receive the 
guesi. and usjier him into the inner apartmenl, 
into the presence of the rabbi, who, arrayed in 
his poiililicals. generally sits at the end of a long 
table, eucircled by a numerous assemblage of 
visitors, strangers, and friends. 

It was iliuE thai I found the chief rabbi. Rap- 
poport, whose ac'quainianee I was desiroas to 
make. He bad not yel laid aside the coFtume 
of the Jews of Eastern Europe, and sal in his 
arm-chair in a black silk caftan and a high fur- 
red cap. Israebtes from Mogdebarg, from Ham- 
bttig.from Warsaw, and from Amsterdam, were 
tdllitig around him, and other visitors were con- 
stantly arriving and departing. Mr. Rappoport 
is an Aaronite, a disiiuctioa that carries wiih it 
jjrivilegcfs far more burdensome than profitable. 
Of oue iif these I have ab^ady spoken. Another 
is, that avery uewl]'-bnrn child is bronghl to aa 
Aaroniie tlial he may bless it. Titers are also 
some Leviies at Praffue, butihey are less nume- 
rous than the Aaroniies, The same is observed 
to be the case in all the other Jewish coaimu- 
nities of Europe, and this, I was told, was hc- 
eause Cyrus, when be re-established Jerusalem, 
brought back to Palestine a greater number of 
I Aaroniies than of Leviies. 

Mr. Rapnoporl told us that the Jewish Cara- 
Iles of the Drimea and Turkey, had lately found 
a stone, from the inscriptions on which they 
sought lo sliow the very remote antiquity of 
their sect; but thai he had lately written an 
epistle 10 Ihem lo show thalihe slonecuuldnot 
be genuine, as ii professed lo be dated from the 
OlvaiioQ of the world, at a lime when that wa^ 
not the era by which the Israelites reckoned. 
In jiie letter he said, he had proved lo the Uara- 
lles, that the era from whii'.h the Jews origitially 
reckoned was the flight from Egypt, with which 
ihcir political history commenced. Tliis system 
of chroQology they retained for about otie thou- 
eand years, when they adopted the era of the 
Seleucidie, which prevailed among the Chal- 
deans, the Syrians, die Persians, and among 
most of the oriental nations. This system of 
computation was retained by the Jews till about 
five hundred years ago, when the creation of 
the world was adopted. 

Religion among the Jews forms naturally a 
subject of constant and fainihar conversation, 
as having been ihe [■leraeni m which their pu- 
Utical ajid moral relaiiuas have at all times 
been developed. We were led to speak of the 
subject by an alhisioii to the cherub wings lately 
placed by the Lsraehtes of Prague, over the holy 
shrineof the tablets of the law. I observed that 
&ese_jruic^ appeared to me very incomplete 
^ihuM toe bodies of die angels. This they told 
end all. was a remark Ihnt none but a 
A.-wonld have thought of making; that 
k 6uch figures of aogels would be an 
tBinstion, and thai whenever Ihey entered a. 
#iftaieburch, widi its pictures and statues, 
b/fell muvh as their forefathers must have 
Tt whsit they entered the temples of the hea- 



From the rabbi's house my Jewish friendS' 
conducted me to their council-house, erected by^ 
the Israelite Meissel, of whom I have already- 
spoken. In this building is pre.^erved the an- 
cient charter of the commnnily, which has beett. 
signed and confirmed by each of the emperora 
and empresses of Austria. This charter is pre-' 
served as an invaluable treasure, and yel I be-i 
lieve the only privileges granted by if are sucti' 
as peaceful subjects ought to enjoy, without Te-J 
quiring the secarity of flie »ign manual of their 
sovereigns— namely, the toleration of Iheir reii-j 
glon, and the permission to exist Prom ihs 
turret of this council-bouse the whole Jut^cn*' 
ttadt may be surveyed, bounded on one side by. 
water, and on the other by a row of Christian' 
churches. From Ihis lurrel may be seen all the- 
Jewish streets. Ewarming with beggars, and alli 
the wretched roofs under which so many forms 
of wretchedness creep for shelter. As I gazedl 
on what I knew lo be the scene of so much suf- 
fering, the words of the prophet Barnch cams 
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It is melancholy to think that this descripdoni 
has continued true ihrough centuries, and ap^ 
plies even at the present day lo the condition of, 
ihe Israelites in every hemisphere and in every^ 

POPUL.\R SCENES IN PRAGUE. 

The Aiistrians say of the Bohemians {that ia 
to say, of the genuine Tsheklis), thai they argi 
incapable of abandoning themselves to any^ 
thing like a frank, cheerful gaiety, tlieir lempM, 
being naturally gloomy and reserved, with ft 
tendency towards melancholy. This judgment 
respecting the Bohemians is bo universallji^^ 
adopted by the Austriana, that there must bw 
some foundation for it, for there is always 
some truA in the sentence which one uati^ 
passes on another. We will not ai present in 
quire how the Austrians came to adopi such s] 
opinion, for our business is at present n ' 
with facts than speculatioiuj) and as far a 
city of Prague is concerned, the manners of tb(J 
people have been so decidedly Germanizeil, ol} 
rather Austrianized, that the provincial distiuD> 
tions at which I have hinted are not likely lOi 
appear very evident lo a stranger. A German 
ariiving at PrsLgue feels himself in an Ausirisil 
cily; he hears everywhere the AuBiro-Ger 
dialed; meels at every lurn some specime 
Austrian goodhumoor-,ai\dwi'Jiv'i.'>>ov^*''* 
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I obsenned lo the Israelite who conducted me 
downthe stairs. "Oh, quite enough for women," 
was his utigallani reply. 

On the tribune, in the centre of the syna- 
gogue, slood an old rabbi and preached. His 
Usleners crowded around die Inhune, and some 
had even intruded upon the tribune itself Close 
lerore (he preacher sal a white-haired old man, 
who appeared to be hard of hearing, and stretch' 
ed form his ear in ihe elfort lo catch the words 
of the speaker. Wear him was a crowd of boys. 
The preacher was not, as with us, confined 
vithin the limited space of a pulpit, but moved 
freely about front one side of the Mage lo Ihe 
other. There was much in this that would have 
been highly indecorous to our Prolestanl no 
tiotw. As far as puuping and outward form 
are concerned, a highly interesting daguerreo- 
type picture might have been furnished by the 
assembled congregaiioo; but, ho wecer loudly the 
preacher vociferated, the spirit that should have 
given warmth and life lo his discourse was alto- 
gether wanting. His discourse was ihestrangesi 
medley of German and Hebrew that I had ever 
heard. Every leit from the Bible was first given 
in Hebreir, and ihen translated into German. 
At one moment the speaker would be comment- 
ing upon Nebuchadnezzar, then upon Uie de- 
sttuecioQ of Jerusalem by Tilus; then again he 
would enlarge upon the false lights of modem 
times, to elucidate ^'hich he would skip up the 
vhole ladder of history to the days of Adam. 

The changes introduced into their temples of 
late years by the more enlightened Israeliles, 
have altered none of the essential parts of divine 
aervice, which, in spirit and form, remains pre- 
cisely such tia it is prescribed by Ihe ancient 
law. It is only the innovaliana, that had crepc 
in during the course of time, that have been re- 
formed; and in complying with the lelter of the 
law, Ihey have endeavoured to avoid, as mucb 
as possible, whatever is calculated to offend the 
enlightenment of modem times. Thus, in the 
reformed Jewish temples, the women still con- 
tinue In be separated from the men; but by open 
railings, and not by thick walls. The ancient 
hymns have been retained: but Ihey are more 
carefully performed, and a suitable choir of 
Gingers is maintained for the purpose. The doc- 
trine of the sermon may be also little alleredj 
but some oratorical ability is looked for in the 
preacher, who is expected to cultivate a purer 
Klyle, and lo refrain irvm a. perpetual repetition 
of Hebrew quotations. 

It was in Berlin and Hamburg thai Ihe GrsI 
as.socialjons were fonoed among the Jews, with 
a view to bring about these relbrms. and the 
eiample was soon followed in every part uf 
Germany. In Prague, about a hundred men 
Joined logether, built a new synagogue, and 
sent a deputation to Berlin and Hamburg, i" 
obtain more complete infbnnalion ren"' 
the reformed mode of worship, and to ■^ 
preacher of learning, piety, and i 
ability. The first selection was not a 
onei for the new leachor oblnine'" 
favour in Ihe eyes of his flock. '. 
Mr. iJBi, who, like his predeces&i>r. i 
Berlin, has, however, become so pi- 
even Protestants and Catholics will 
hear him preach. I uent lo 



day kept in commemoration of the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Titus; but, unfortunalely,! arrived 
too laie, the sermon being ju5i over. The wo- 
men, like the men, were sitting in Ihe lower 
space of the temple, with this diflerence only, 
that Ihe men occupied llie centre, and the women 
the side aisles. The choir was composed of a 
number of young men and boys, in a black cos- 
tume, with small black velvet caps. As they 
song, they werp accompanied by a small organ, 
and the psalms had been rendered into a pore 
and well-written German version. 

The reform in the Jewish temple took root m 
Vienna somewhat sooner than m Prague, and 
ia now extending its iiiduence from these two 
centres lo all the Hebrew communities of the 
Ausirian empire. Schools, hospitals, am! i-.ihi:( 
inslitutions connected more or less with ii?li;;ii<n 
will not fail to be beneficially affeeiod by the 
movement; which, indeed, Ihey already iV-el, ai 
I had subsequently more than oneoccaf-iun (o 
remark. The Austrian government has tole- 
rated and even encouraged these reformsi Ihe 
more readily, as they have not hilhertn led tt> 
any religious cabals and dissensions. Tbete 
indeed, the friends of reform and progress, m 
sedulous lo avoid, and for tltal very reason Ihej 
always protest against their being called OC 
treated as a separate patty. Nevertheless, snru^ 
thing like a feeling ot'aversion shows it.self be- 
tween those of the old faith and Ihe l:-'<. I I. 'J 
Old Jews look upon their innovalm:: 
however cautious these may be, as v i. 
the law, and murmur at their procet'LliiL^j.-. dC. 

cordinglyi but if the reformers cor 

serve the same moderalion, they v 
whole nation with them in Eiine 
rabbi, Rappoport, is an enlighteo 
one of ihe reformers to me, "aai 
he is certainly on our side; but jj 
quarrel with either side, and ther 
choose to pronounce himself too dj 
the old ones." 

ThisMr.I!;-,i.f...]Mt '^-^ 

in the whole c. ■!, ■ 
but lately Ihai ■■■ ■ 
Poland, a coiim 
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13 Strang <a me,I any, that none. 
Bnodern painters shonid haye attempted 
t&ore poetical asd characteriEtic scenes 
! of daily (iccnrretice in one of these 
Bes of PrngTie. Imagine the crowded 
Insferred \o canya£5,1he singer forming 
lal fifTure, ibe guests joining in chorus, 
«rs irilh their mugs of beer snalchiog 
igDient of Ihe sang as they hasten from 
lomer lo anmherr ihe joily well-fed host 
■ wilh dignity Ihrongh his liltle worid; 
It we forget the stalls at the door for ihe 
bread and sausages, for the vender of 
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Iiger mast bring their viands wilh Ihem. 
■Ihecoffee-housea, which are tiumberless 
He, whereas in Dresden there are none, 
any pec nliari ties; bat Ihey are all fash- 
fter Austrian models, of which I shall 
icasion to speak herealler. I, coming 
S north, was struck by the brilliant man- 
rhich these places were lighted. I conld 
"PI persuade myself that the rooms were 
inated with gas. The fact is, the peo- 
! understand the management of oil 
titer than in anyother part of Germany, 
iig of this, I believe, is owing to the sa- 
uality of the oil. 

low we're to be bored about lamp-trim- 
tneihinks 1 hear some of my fair readers 
"Pretty company you take us into! 
I introduce ns to girls that go dancing 
s, heaven knows why; then to 
^!Jibbers of the caKie-marlcet, to the lo- 
jjfiee-housea,and — " No 
Iny fair censor, pray. Does your name 
4o be Anna, or Annette, or Annchcn, or 
Nancy, Nannette,Nannerl, or Nettcheni 
as the Austrian eagle stretches its 
r the fair sex, these names all pass 
lUid the same. If any one of these names 
long to you, I congratulate yon, for in 
-■. you are most pressingly and kindly 
the festival of St Anne, celebrated 

Kin the charmingMoldauinsel, and there 
e my agreeable duty tointroduce you 
y well-bred and agreeable company, in 
you will find ali the pretty Atines of 
a crowd worthy of all admiration, and 
ou will find the popular manners of 
■presented to you in a totally different 

's day is one of the most distinguished 
■ festivals in all parts of ihe Austrian 
s, but noivhere are Ihe Annes made 
' than in Prague. This holiday falls on 
1 of July, and on the preceding evening 
jet-corner is tapestried wilh urgent in- 
. 10 festivities of every description. The 
!eepers and other masters sf the revels 
ilous in their descriptions of the brilliant 
lions made by them for the enlertain- 
' all the pretty Annes in Prague. One 
» himself simply to Ihe "beautiful 
'■another to Ihe "charming Annes of tho 
„J1 Capital." a third heads his placard 
I mrocftlian to the " highly respected 
"IS." Accordingly, when, on the all- 
Lt day, the rising sun sheds his illarai- 
ays on the curners of the streets of 



Prague, those pretty maidens for whom their 
godmothers have lakpn the necessary care, may 
behold their fflleil name made glorious in yel- 
low, blue, and red letters, in Latin, Gothic, and 
German characters, and may see themselves 
invited to sutrh a countless number of dinners, 
suppers, lireakfasls, rural excursions, balls, and 
Jliiimlnations, that it must sadly puzzle them to 
determine to which of so many krndly soliciting 
admirers Ihey^ll extend their approving smiles.' 

The heautillxl forim'nse/ is always the chief 
point of attraclian on this day. 'fhia island, 
perhaps one of the most beautiful places of 
public jesorl in all Germany, is not large, of an 
oval form, about 160 fathoms long, and 100 
fathoms broad, is surrounded by the rapid waters 
of the Moldau. and presents its visitors with a 
complElePanoramaof Prague audita hills. To 
the fight you see from the FSrberiniel the oFd 
city, lo the Irfl the Hradshin and the Klanneitt, 
behind rises the Vissehiad, and in front lies Ihe 
oM Moldau bridge. In the centre of the island 
are some elegant buildings, which stand open 
all day long for ihe entertainmenl of strangers. 
In the rear of these buildings, he who feels him- 
self disposed for sedentary enjoyment, will find 
abundance of benches and tables laid out under 
the canopy of huge spi^ading trees, and a tribune 
erected tor the accommodation of au orchestra 
will seldom be found unoccupied. On both sides 
ere paths, which wind off among grassplots and 
bushes, and on St. Anne's day, every place is 
hung with wreaths and garlands, with here and 
there triumphant arches, illnminaled at night, 
and decorated wilh colossal A's aod N's. 

Early in the morning the host who farms the 
bridge that leads lo this charming Lttle island, 
has already taken a more considerable loll than 
is received during Ihe whole twenty-four hourB 
on any other day in the year; (or the musia, on 
St Anne's day, begins atsunrise,and closes not 
till the moon has vanished on the foUuwing night. 
The greatest throng is betiveen five and seven 
in the afternoon, but the more aristocratic of the 
Annes generally retire on the first appearance 
of Ihe moon and lamplighL 

The afternoon on which I found myself in the 
Ferbarmait, in honour of the distinguished day, 
was favoured by the most delightful weather. 
The fair sei were in a majority of two lo one, 
owing, no doubt, to the great number of Annes 
with whom Pra^e has from lime immemorial 
been blessed. The place was small and the 
crowd great so great that the visitors could do 
liltle else than move in slow procession along 
the broad walk which encircles the island. 

"I can confidcotly say that I am not what is 
generally called an enthusiast," eaici a friend 
who accompanied me, as we jilunged (rom ihe 
Utile bnAige over Ihs Moldau, into this stream 
of life and beauty, "but it does seem lo me as 
if in the whole course of ray life I had never 
heen surrounded by so many angels' heads, by so 
many gracefol forms, or by so many beautiful 
faces." — "It is ttnly a bewitching apeciacle," 
was my answer. We now prot^eeded to sleitt 
the current, thai we mi^ht aamire the fair pro- 
menaders at greater leisure, and wiihouf making 
use of the slightest hyperbole, I was nbliged lo 
own that never in mv life hil I seen sa i-r.«!!x^ 
Gcent a dis^ln-j ol ^reiitrj, Oat NttieNH '^>'* 
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followed another in quick succession, and even 
I, dull and unexcitable as I have often been 
obliged to deem myself, could not resist the in- 
fluence of the scene, and the enthusiasm with 
which I felt myself inspired, was to me the best 
proof that the spectacle was one of unusual 
beauty. Like Xerxes at the Hellespont, when 
contemplating his numerous array of soldiers, 
I could have shed a tear at the thought, that all 
the loveliness before me was destined to be the 
prey of Time and Death. 

That the little ugly, squalling, red-faced crea- 
tures (for all ncwly-bom babies are alike) 
should grow up in Prague into such remark- 
ably beautiful girls, is one of those phenomena 
• of nature which I cannot take upon myself to 
explain. Some have attributed the fact to the 
mingling of German with Slavonian blood, but 
this the Slavonians protest against most loudly, 
telling you that in the villages of the interior, 
where no such mixture of the races has taken 
place, much' finer specimens of female beauty 
are to be found, than in any of the frontier dis- 
tricts. The members of the Bohemian Patriotic 
Association boast, moreover, that by far the 
richest display of beauty is to be seen at their 
balls, where nothing but Bohemian is ever 
spoken, and where, consequently, the bulk of 
the company must be genuine Slavonian; nay, 
even the far-famed beauty of the Hungarian 
ladies is attributed by these zealous patriots to 
the mixture of Slavonian blood "vinth that of the 
original races. The theory is not one that I 
would at once reject as absurd. On the con- 
trary, I often fancied, in the course of my subse- 
quent wanderings, that I saw reason to believe 
there was some ground for it. Be this, however, 
as it may, Prague is decidedly a very garden 
of beauty. For the young ladies of 1841, 1 am 
ready to give my testimony most unreservedly, 
and many an enraptured traveller has left us his 
books as living witnesses to liic loveliness of 
the grandmothers and great grandmothers of the 
present generation. The old chronicler, Ham- 
merschmidt, and his contemporaries, dwell with 
equal pleasure on the sweet faces that smiled 
upon them in their days, and the picture gallery 
of many a Bohemiah castle is there to testify to 
the truth of their statements. One witness there 
^ i» to the fact, whose right few will question to 
decide on such a point. Titian, who studied 
the faces of lovely women for ninety-six years, 
and who, while at the court of Charles V., spent 
five years in Germany, tells us, it was among 
the ladies of Prague, that he found his tdeai of 
a beautiful female head. If wc go back beyond 
the timrs of Titian, we have the declaration of 
Charles IV. that Prague was a horttts dfiidarum^ 
and whoever has read the life of that emperor, 
will scarcely doal)t that beautiful women must 
have been included in the delights of a capital 
so apostrophized. Nay, the time-honoured no- 
bility of the beauty of Pragu«», may be said to 
go back even to the earliest tradition, where we 
find it celebrated in the legends of Libussa and 
Vlasta, and the countless songs composed in 
honour of the Deviy Ulaviruke or T>hckhian 
damsels. 

I own I am still at a loss to conceive how it 
was pos«iible for PAmysl to rcjert the {•vcrtures 
of his fair Bohemians, and how he could lind it 



in his heart to wage against them the barbarous 
war that has since become so famous in history. 
I am not at all surprised that his first enterprises 
against them should have been marked by such 
singular failure. I am sure that if the two 
thousand Nancies and Nannettes whom I saw 
assembled on the Farberinsel had taken it sud- 
denly into their heads to get up an insurrec- 
tion, anfl intrench themselves within their little 
island, any army that the Emperor could have 
sent against them, would have been much more 
likely to surrender at discretion to the besieged, 
than to turn their murderous artillery against 
such a garden of loveliness, or to flesh their 
bright swords among the Vienna shawls and 
French silks that were paraded so bewitchingly 
before my eyes. 

By the time that, stemming this tide of beauty, 
we had made the round of the island some three 
or four times, night had stolen upon us, though 
to do him justice, Helios was in no hurry to run 
away from so fair a scene, but seemed to linger 
long, unwilling to depart, before he could make 
up his mind to consign himself to the accus- 
tomed embraces of Thetis. The fireworks bad 
to wait long before it was sufficiently dark for 
the proper display of the rockets and Chinese 
fire that were intended to blaze in honour of the 
day, and when they were let off, they turned out 
to be very little worthy of being waited for; bat 
the music of the Bohemian jdo/Axta and recfuvaks 
compensated for the failure of the fireworks. 
The whole festivity closed with a "splendid 
supper," at which I found it impossible, either 
for money or fair words, to obtain the slightest 
particle of Miy thing to eat or drink. 

From the uclightful promenade of the Farbe- 
rinaelj I went to one of the popular balls, c^ivcn 
at the twelve dancing-rooms at Prague. These 
rooms are never closed on Sundays or holidays, 
but on this day they had recommended them- 
selves to public favour with even more than 
wonted assiduity. I extended my patronage to 
an establishment of which the host recommend* 
ed himself by a feeling of "Veneration f<ir all 
Nannettes." The classes represented in this 
ball-room belonged to the humbler section of 
the middle orders, and I am sorry to be obliged 
to own that I found neither the Bohemian beauty 
nor the Austrian merriment that I ha<l looked 
for. There is something repulsive in the im- 
pression produced by an asscmblaije in which 
we find the costume of the cultivated classes 
copied with great precision, but from which the 
manners and conversation of refined life are 
entirely excluded. In proportion as the fashions 
and habits of the great arc imitated by the little 
world, will all originality, cheerfulness, and fun, 
be extirpated from among us. 



THE NATIONAL MOVEMENT AMONG 
THE BOHEMIAN.^. 

One of my first walks in Prairuc wa*? to a 
Tshekhian bookshop, and to the Museum of the 
Patriotic Associatiim. I was anxious to see 
what new blossoms the Bohemian tree had ^hoC 
forth, nnd what ancient fniits it had {garnered 
up. The shop in which the lii»^rar}* nuvvities 
of Bohemia are olfcrcd to a patruuizinj; public* 
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is situated in a dsttow gloomy lane, and Ihe 
man who owns the shnp, and is-ihe chief pub- 
lisher of moilern Bohemian irteralure.is a ber- 
man. Hi^ shop is small, hul in oDen visiti?i\ by 
thoyottng painota, — the ailvocaies, tlie aldiienia, 
anii [he literati, — who go there to lum over his 
Bohemian, tllyrian, Polish, and Bussian books, 
and somelimea to buy ihem. Alt these Slavo- 
nian languages are at presenlstadiedwiih great 
zeal by the Bohemian patriots; and il i^ a sin- 
gular coincidence, that in Russia, also, there ia 
at present quiie a rage I'or ihe study if Biihe- 
ntian, Polish, and Illyrian. Voir Kussian books, 
I was told, there iras a f/equenl demand, but 
they were difficult to obtain. It has long been 
ctistomary among the youog men at Prague to 
study Husfemn, which they acquire witj^liiila 
tmuble, and which many find of great ad^pKage, 
numbers of young Sohemiaji physicians emi- 
BTaling yearly to Russia, where their familiarity 
with iKe Slavonian languages faailitaies their 
adtaneemeuf.' 

Bohemian literature works for the enligjilen- 
ment of four countries; Bohemia. Moravia, a 
part of Silesia, and the country tif rbe Sloralfs 
m Hungary. For this reason the Boheraian 
joumala (ihe Ytiulimil for instance) point to 
the four comers of the world, or more proporly 
to the four comers of Iha paper, with Ihe four 
words: Slczan, — Czech, — S/m-alc, — Mirwan, — 
tche Silesiaii, — tbe Bohemian, — the Slovak, — 
and the Moravian). 

Among the new publications of 1811, 1 was 
shown the Seraxki Sud, or the Old Law of Bo- 
hemia. The Austrian cens&rs were long belbre 
they could be induced to accord the Imprimi^ur 
10 ftis work, on accouutof some severe arliffjes 
which it contains agabst the Germans, but the 
censorship is becoming more indulgent now, 
and, wi'h a few omissions, the book has been 
allowed to walk forth into the world. The 
Bohemians, therefore, may again siag in the 
-words of the famous old poem, the Judgment of 
liibussa; — 



Twenty years a^ nay, filleen years ago. the 
Uteralure, that is the /m/^ literature of Bohe- 
mia, was perfectly inslgni6cant. At that time 
liUle was spoken or heard of the Slavonians 
living under German dominalion. Some of our 
travellers of the last century carried theirsim- 
plicity so far, as lo express anrpise in their 
prinied books, at finding the country people of 
Bohemia speakint; a dialect altogether unintel- 
ligible to a German. Some very learned people, 
had only an indistinct notion, that in some pans 
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-as of SlavoniaB 
n the mean Ume, 
had sunk lo a level aboui as Idw as that of Ihe 
I.erles and Esthonians in Ihr Bailie provinces 
of Russia, and was conBned almost cKclu«ively 
lo popular ballads- Tilings have changed since 
then, and the Bohemians go t^o l^r now as to 
take it recy much amiss when they read in a 
German book, iKat " Prague is one of the most 
interesting towns in Germany." The cHckofl* - 
they say, might just as well call the neAl hia- 
owii,from*which hehasjusl ejtpeliedlhe linnet, 
as the Germans call Prague a German city, 
Feeing it was built by the Tshelehs; lini hefe I 
would humbly remark, thai ibe cuckoo would i 
play a less odious part in our books on uamral ' 
history, if afier taking possnssion of another > 
bird's nest, he were to embellish and beautify • 
it as the Germans have done by Prague. The 
fftct is, Ihe whole iS Bohemia is still a disputed ' 
territory between the Germans and the Slave- ■ 
nians. ^he Germans maintain it was origin- ' 
ally a German land, or. at least, ihal it wa» ■ 
inhabited by the Germans four hundred years 
before the Tshekhs came into the country; but 
the Tshekhs (see Pala^ky's History of Bohe- 
mia) say— "You Germans took the country 
from the Boyers, and held it by no other right . 
than that of the sword. I)y the sword you won ' 
it, and by the Sword you lost it again, and for'' 
eipht hundred years we held it against you." ■ 
To this weGcnnans may reply: — "But we have * 
again won the mastery of the land from you \ 
with the sword, and we have triumphed over I 
yini yet more by the ener^ of our civilization. 1 
Here are two swords for one, and as anoienl"^ 
and modem lords we have theraoslperrect right ' 
on our side; so we shall continue to call Bohe- 1 
mia a German land, in right of our sword, our ' 
civilization, and our industry, — a German land, * 
in which the intniding Tshelehs are condemned* 
to plough our fields."" i 

Till very lately, there had existed no good Bo-^ 
hemian dictionary; but this want has now been ' 
supplied by Mr. Jungmann, who, though a Ger>-i 
man by name, is said to be a very zealous B<k i 
hemian patriot His dictionary was Ihewttk^ 
of several yeiire, and has been published at his*' 
own eipense. He is even said lo have sold a.1 
vineyard, to defray the cost of his undertakings' 
ThepnblicationoomraencedinlSSS.nndis" 
co,mplete. I was not so much surprised a 
sacrifices mad J^ the patriot scholar, as a 
backward n ees W other patriots, to assist mm 
in his undertaking. One mi^he almost be led 
from this lo believe what a Bohemian once said 
to me, in speaking of Ihe great movement and 
excitement among the Bohemian patriots. 

" Il is a kind of iuxury," said he, " in whioli"»^ 
a few idle young men indulge, and in whtob-^ 
they are etieouraged by the profesi 
quaries; but it is no movement originau'ng ii 
the wants, or emanating from the -nishe.-i, of the ' 
people, AH that is eminent with us is German, 
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Our men of education read Schiller and Goethe, 
in preference to any other writers; every offi- 
cial man, down to the humblest clerk, writes 
and speaks German; and as every Bohemian 
feels that he cannot get on in the world without 
a knowledge of German, he seeks to leani it 
himself, and teach it to his children, and has no 
time to trouble himself about the fantastic vi- 
sions of the Tshekhian patriots. Besides, the 
German language is taught, ex-affichy in every 
school, and many of our gentry do not even un- 
derstand the patois of tlie country. With all 
these mighty agents at work, what avail the 
efforts of a few enthusiasts] The government, 
meanwhile, feels itself strong enough to let the 
Tshekhian party go their own way. Foreign- 
ers, moreover, are deceived, if they attribute to 
politics all that is done here in the way of Sla- 
vonian investigation. The inquiring spirit of 
the time, the revived fondness of every thing 
that tends to the illustration of antiquity, has led 
to similar efforts in other countries, as well as 
in those inhabited by Slavonians. Every pro- 
vince in Europe has been burnishing up its re- 
collections; every city has been turning over the 
leaves of its chronicles, and repairing its cathe- 
dral or its town-house. Not (mly the Slavonian 
provinces, but all the provinces of Austria, 
nave been collecting their antiquities, dusting 
their records, and new binding their chroni- 
cles. The same has been done in the provinces 
of Prussia, and indeed in the provinces of al- 
most every European country. We have seen 
Ossian*s literatTire rescued from its tomb in 
Scotland, and in Germany we have seen Voss 
writing pciems in Fiatt Dcntsdi; we have seen 
Westphalian, Saxon, and Brandenburg Asso- 
ciations, not to speak of hundreds of oilier 
provincial societies; and thus the fashion has 
reached Bohemia at last. It is not any inclina- 
tion on the part of the Western Slavonians to 
accept the fraternization otfercd them from the 
East, that has led to all these Slavonian jour- 
nals, grammars, dictionaries, and poetical an- 
thologies. In England, and even in Franec, 
books and newspapers have been printed in the 
local dialects, and so in Russia h<ive works been 
of late published in Lettish and Esthonian, lan- 
guages of which, some years ago, no cultivated 
man made use, unless perhaps in the pulpit. 
It is nut to be denied that the provincial, litera- 
ry, and patriotic movements iu the Slavonian 
provinces of Austria, acquire A peculiar cha- 
racter from the spirit of Panslavnmus, of which 
so much has been heard of late years. No nation, 
while yet a breath of lite is in it, becomes recon- 
ciled to the loss of its independence; and though 
the Bohemians, the Slovaks, and the other >':^1a- 
vonians, would do better to attach themselves 
more and more to the mild sceptre of Austria, 
than to stretch out their hands aUer the ([ues- 
tionable inilependence which seems to be uifered 
them from the East, yet nations, like individuals, 
are not exempt from acts of foil)', prejudicial to 
others as to tliein.selves; and for their own sake, 
thfrefore, as well as for Austria's, the Bohe- 
mians must be watched. The cla'^srs, how- 
ever, which have most iniluence in the country', 
arc the least disposed ti) sympathize with Rus- 
sia. The clergy and the nobility know how 
little they would be likely to gain by exchanging 



the sovereignty of Austria for that of Russia. 
Recent events in Poland have likewise much 
contributed to cool the enthusiasm formerly ma- 
nifested for Russia. The less instructed Bohe- 
mians, indeed, look upon much that they hear 
of Russia as mere German calumnies; but those 
among us who stand higher, have had opportu- 
nities, many of them, of seeing with their own 
eye % In *hort, should it ever come to a struggle 
between the Slavonian and German elements, 
the Tshekhs, in spite of tlieir sympathies and 
antipathies, will be found fighting on tlie side of 
the Germans, and it will be for their own advan- 
tage to do so." 

In the museum of the Bohemian Patriotic 
Association, on the Hradshin,. whither I went 
in comimny with a learned and highly esteemed 
Bohem|p, nothing interested me more than the 
collection of coins. Though not so complete as 
the Bohemian antiquaries wish, it is by far the 
richest Bohemian collection in existence, and 
consists exclusively of national coins, those 
merely put into circulation by the Boycrs, the 
Markomans, and the Romans, being excluded. 
There are old Tshekhian coins of a period far an- 
tecedent to the Christian era; — these are nidely 
fashioned pieces of gold, somewhat in the n)rm of 
modern buttons. In the early period of Christian- 
ity, when it was still uncertain whether Bohemia 
would be brought within the iniluence of By- 
zantine or Roman civihzation; the coins of the 
country seem to have had a decidedly Byzantine 
character. At a later period, when the Hun- 
garian invasions had cut Bohemia off from the 
Byzantine world, the 'coinage assumed an Ita- 
liaufpr rather a Florentine character. On the 
Florentine ducats coined in Bohemia, may be 
seen the Florentine St. Jolm, with a small Bo- 
hemian St. John by his side, in the same way 
as during their revolution of I83I, the Poles 
coined Dutch ducats, on which a diminutive 
Polish eagle* appears by the side of the Batavian 
knight. 

As we reach less remote ages we may ob- 
serve alternate advances and retrogressions in 
the arts. The cultivated age of Charles IV, 
and the fanatic century of the art-destroying 
Hussites, may be distinctly traced in the little 
gliuering denarii and ducats, dollars and brac- 
t('ati. Coins may likewise be seen here of all 
tlie great Bohemian families that, at various 
times, have enjoyed the privilege. Among these 
families the most distinguished are the >Schlicks, 
the Rosenbergs, and the Waldsteins, or Wal- 
lensteins, as Schiller,for the convenience of his 
rhythm, has thought proper tt) call them. 0( 
the Waldstein family, however, none have ex- 
offised the right of coinage since the days of 
their great ancestor, of whom some very beau- 
tiful gold coins still exisL The Counts of 
Schlidt exercised the privileijc hmgi-r than any 
oilier of the old Bohemian families. Coins of 
a ver)' recent date maybe seen with their erfig}*. 
Their celebrated silver mines at Joachimsberg 
were so productive, that in the l)eginning of (he 
16tli C4;ntury, they coined what were called 
Juachimsthukry which weighed a till 1 ounce, and 
which may siill be found in circulation in Rus- 
sia, where x\^*y are known sometimes by the 
name of Thaler i^ and sometimes by that of 
Ycfimki, 



lecirliar kind of Bohemian coinaee are (he 
Rtehmpjcnnigc, or ooimters. A'mojg Ilie 
artotis pablic departtneQis of ihe Bobemlan 
" iTCTTitDent, il seems to have besn nsnal from 
E eariiest period to have employed, for 1)b- 
ncing pnblie accounts, a certain coin which 
laj be looted on in the light of a copper re- 
'esenlative of a certain amount of ^om or sil- 
IT, ThesearbitrarycoiDs circulated only fnini 
le public dpparimBat lo anotlier. The noble 
Ibities in Bohemia appear to have adopted 
is custom, and coined similar copper conn trra 
r the conTeniEnoe 6f lie various departments 
' gavennnent on their estates. The collection 
' the Patriotic Association is richlj' provided 
hh various specimens of these royal and lordly 

The Bohemian lion, with a crown on hia 
ith his two tails, and walkinfr erect on 
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jf those struck bylhasove- 
eigns of the house of Habsbiirs. Under Maria 
iresa the lion becMnes less omnipresent 
! latest dncats that bear Ihe elti^y of the 
Bj-al beast are those oT 1T80. It was on the 
rge silver money that he first resigned his 
own. On the smaller silver coins he conti- 
led lo hold his stale Ihroiaghout die whole of 
seph n.'s rei^, bnt since then the whole 
oioage has been purely Aastrian. 

Of all joyful and deplorable events in Bohe- 
lian history, there seems to have been a desire 
) preserve the recolleeiion by means of silver 
1 ^Id medals. Thns we have medals of 
Eg, who, as the inscriptions inform us, was 
Brat al Constance in violation of public i'aiih, 
redorick of the PaUticaie has also not failed 
i leave golden and silver monuments of his 
'terand disastrnos sojourn in Bohemia. Close 
these, and adorned with ominous inscriptions 
e the medals struck hy Ferdinand on the oc- 
" '~n of his sanguinary victory on the White 
itain- In honour of the viol ory, Ferdinand 
sd on the mountain a cbuVch, which he 
aled to the Virgin, and under the founda- 
ilone a, very large gold medal was depo- 
Al a subsequent period, Joseph ilemo- 
Aed this chnrch, and the medal, being found, 

Dm of the Patriotic Association. On 
le is a. view of the conqnered city of 
■, over which is seen hovering the image 
ia de Vidaria in aibo JVfonie, with the in- 
la ReddiUrrgoquHetHUt Caaari* Caetnri, 
tuittDei Deo. Christ little thought, when 
bptiminniced those words, that they would be- 

■ B dnyin the mouth of an imperious 

^mbot of terror to millions of iinmau 
Ferdinand, aa we are lold.saw a vision 
e night before the battle. Our Saviour, it is 
'i, appeared lo him in a dream, and said to 
I, *Ferdin8ad, I vrill nni forsake tliee." To 
tjioion alfeion is made on the reverse of 
. iHdal on which is represented a crucilii, 
MM ray" of light shine on the emperor, who 
lAb before it, and undeniealh are ihe words. 



iofMfcatafterhehadmadesouncUrisiiatilikc 
mvt his victory, our Lord did not a^ain ap- 
ir 1& him in a vision, and ^&y to him, " Sed 
FenUnande, vn el meoa da^eruitii. 



After the Battle on the White Mountain, Cel* 
miiuism became so impressed on Bohemia, 
many Bohemian families Germanized tlie Slar 
vonian names they had borne till then. Thu» 
the iumily from which had ixsned the celebrate^ 
Su John of Nepomuk or Nepomucenos, bore' 
originally liie Slavonian name Hassil. Nepot 
muh is a small town in Bohemia, and ihebishopy 
according to the fashion of his day, w.is calltd 
John<HitGsil of Nepomuk, and sometimes, fbi 
greater brevity, John Nepomuk. After ihe bat 
tie of the White Mountain, the Hassils ICajis 
laled thsir ndme into German, and called then^' 
selves Loeschner. Many of the nobles, however, 
had Germanized their names long before th« 
catastrophe of ^e While Mountain. Inciancea 
of the kindoccnrred during the reigns of Charles 
IV.andhissonVenzeslaus. Daring iheirreigns, 
manycasiles were btiilt on motiniains and rocks, 
according to the German fashion, whereas the 
ancient Bohemians had been acenstomed 
build for greater strength among marshes or 
tlie banks of rivers. The»e castles, built alter 
German fashion, received also German na 
ending generally in berg or burg, and the fami- 
lies began to be called after their castles. In 
this way the family of Viikovy came to be iho 
family of Rosenberg, the house of Dipoldilz 
phanged into the house of Hiesenbnrg. Bansko 
was metamorphosed into Waldsiein, and Divi»- 
hovzi into Sternberg, and all Ihese families be- 
came much more famous under their Germaa 
than they had ever been under their Slavonian 
Jirmot. The Bohemian palriots claim all these 
families as genuine Slavonians; maintaining 
thai a Slavonian is no more a German beoauss 
he has taken to speaking Germata, than the 
KuBsiau nobles can be said lo be Frenchmen 
becattse theyspeak habitually French. 

The lai^est Austrian gold coins have (bo 
weight of twenty dncats. Ten docat pieces, I 
am lold. are stiU coined, and are oaoaMonnllr 
found in circulation. As my readers are all 
honest peopleJh ere can be no harm in my lelU 
ing them ihilrflfty of these sednotive looking 
lumps of gold are to he seen in the ooUeciion A 
PraRUe. The largesl gold medal in Iherouseum 
weighs nn less than one hundred ducats, , The: 
mcsl modern medal is one struck a few years 
ago, in honour of a visit paid by the Emperor 
Nichnlasto Prague. The inscripUon ist Jffc^' 
iuiB /.. Cftarach Kvsiiki, 4c. C^icholas I., Rus- 
sian Emperor, the Illustrions Guest in Pragne.J 

I also found much that interested me in the 
library of the Bohemian Association, though I 
was nof'so formnate as to have the learned an4 
esteemed librarian, Professor Haiika, for my 
guide. Tbe department of Bohemian literaiurs 
is' by no means complete, much having beek 
taken by the Royal Library where a section is. 
set apart for it. The collection on the Ui'adshii. 
is rich chiefly in Natural History. On Ihcolher 
hand.however, the kindred Slavonian liieraturea 
of Russia. PolaDd,Illyria, Servia,and Carintbiar 
have each ils departnient. I was lold that a 
Russian grainmnr for the use of Bohcniiant 
would shortly be published, and could not but- 
feel surprised that llie relalious belweeu th«' 
great Russia and the Utile Bohemia should ail 
ready have become so active, that the >i:»! ■ *■ 
I such a. wovt sboaWL \ivie "vkssi. \siv>>, "V\ 
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many years that Germany has been in pos- 
session of a usable Russian grammar. 

Of Bohemian Bibles many are to be seen here, 
as well the faithful Utraqiiist version from the 
oriijinal languages, as that arranged for the 
Catliolics from the Vulgate of Hieronymns. At 
present, Bohemia can be supplied wiih Tshek- 
hian bibles only by contraband. There is not 
.indeed any prohibition against their sale, but 
they are not allowed to be either printed or im- 

{)oried. The smugglers on the Saxon frontier, 
lowever, are very active, and keep the market 
supplied, though perhaps rather sparingly. The 
bibles are supposed to come from Berlin and 
from England. The Bible Society of Dresden, 
I waii assured by the president himself, did not 
themselves send a single copy into Bohemia, 
but the free traders of the frontier, in the same 
way in which they receive orders for coffee and 
sugar, receive orders probably from time to 
time for bibles. Two years ago, I was told, 
several waggon-loads of bibles fell into the 
hands of the Bohemian custom-house officers, 
by whom they are kept to the present day under 
lock and key. 

Autographs of men celebrated in the history 
of Bohemia are likewise to be seen at this mu- 
seum; among many others, those of Huss and 
Zizka. The latter usually added the place of 
his nativity to liis signature, and signed — Zizka 
von Troiznow. Some of his letters, however, 
are signed — Jan Zizka z'Kalichu, from a castle 
which he had built and to which he had given 
tlie name of Kaiich or the Chalice. 

In the cabinet of natural histor}' on the Hrad- 
shin is shown what strangers are told was ihe 
last bear that ever existed in a state of nature 
in Bohemia. This animal is said tu have been 
shot in 1817, but I had subsequently an oppor- 
tunity of satisfying myself that the race of wild 
bears is not yet extinct in the country, for on 
the Schwarzenberg estates, nearBudweis, I saw 
at least a dozen of f hem. livnxes and wild cats 
are also to be found in the mountain!», and bea- 
vers along the banks of the Moftbu, and ^ionie- 
times even in the immediate vicinity of Prague. 
Tlieir unsuspected presence near the capital 
led, not long ago, to a singular lawsuit. A 
farmer wlio owned a field near the river, ob- 
served that some trees and shrubs had several 
times been cut down and carried away during 
the night. He brought an action, in conse- 
quence, against one of his neighbours. The 
court appoinled persons to visit the place and 
inspect the s!umj)s that remained. Thoe j)er- 
sons, on viewing the ground, declared imme- 
diately that the property had been carried away 
by fourfootcd lhn*ves, and after a close search, 
a little coU)ny of beavers was discovered, sup- 
pi )sed to have come down the river from the 
neigbboiii-liood of Budweis. 

In the mineralo-jical collection the mosic#*le- 
brated pio"v is the "accursed burijravi*,'* a 
meJenric stone weighing upwards of two hun- 
dred ])oiinrN, to wliicli po]>ular tradition has 
attaelwd a leg^'tid of a lyraiinicr.l ludnf, who, 
wln'ii his soul was takiMi away to hell, li*f> this 
black ni<*taliic lump bi-hiiid in the place of his 
b'xly. -\ol as a natural curiosity, but as a visi- 
ble proof of the th-viTs poi»'ncv, the sl«Mie was 
fur many years preserved at the c^/uncil-house 



of Elnbogen, where miraculous, powers were 
evej;i attributed to it. Whoever lifted the "ac- 
cursed burgrave," it was said, would be cured 
of sundry complaints, and many peasants fre- 
quently came to Elnbogen to test the healing 
powers of the stone. I have no doubt its effects 
were frequently very satisfactory, for a sick 
man who retained strength enough to lift such 
a weight, was not likely to be in a desperate 
condition, and might at the same tinae hope to 
derive benefit from a few gymnastic feats. In 
later times, when science encroached more and 
more upon the domains of superstition, the Mu- 
seum at Vienna laid claim to so rare a specimen 
of aerial mineralogy. The counsellors of Eln- 
bogen fought lustily for their treasure, and 'at 
last a compromise was agreed to: the bnrgraTe 
was sawn in two, and one half went to Vienna* 
while the other half remained at Elnbogen. Tha 
Bohemian Patriotic Associadon possesses only 
a model of the whole as it T^peared before thfl 
ruthless partition was^ carried into efiecL. 



THE BOOK OF LIFE ON THE MOLDAU. 

To those who have read the history of Bohe- 
mia, it will be no matter of wonder to be in- 
formed, that even at the present day there con- 
tinues to be so much talk at Prague of the 
Herren Stande (My Lords the States \ of whom 
you will one day hear that they have been es- 
tablishing an agricultural institution, on another 
that they have directed a suspension-brfdge to 
be built over the Moldau, or that they have ad- 
vanced money for the construction or repair of 
some public buildin*^. There is as much attri- 
buied in Prague to My Lords the States, as there 
is in Rome to the Pope. In ancient times they 
elected kings, and regulated the articles of pub> 
lie faith; at present their activity is limited to 
the less important sphere which I have jnst 
indicated. Formerly the cities of Bohemia, 
particularly Prague and Guttenberg, had con- 
siderable weight in the assemblies of the States; 
at present the few deputies for the towns that 
are still admitted, are consigned to a single 
bench — a sort of stool of repentance — in an ex- 
treme comer of the hall, where t^i^ burgesses 
are effectually separated from the remainder of 
the deputies, and llmt in such a way, that no 
civic representative, unless of more than ordi- 
nar}- boldness, will be likely to have the assui^ 
ance to intrude his opinions upon his august 
colleagues. •* My Lords the States," in Boh^ 
mia, are at present neither more nor less than 
the hiu:hest order of nobility — namely, ••the 
reign inu'* counts, princes, and ban ins. The 
head of the family being in possession of the 
e^tate of the famil}', is always described as the 
"reiirniri?" count, Ac. 

'J'h'* Buh^'inian nobility, owing to thrir great 
wealth, to the j:<»od education most of them re- 
ceive, aud to the distiui^uished abilities of some 
ami)rjg them, occupy a highly important ;)osition 
in till* Austrian monarchy, and exorcisi' a far 
grea'rr intluenae npou thpadlninIslrat:•^ll of tlie 
emjiire, than do the nobles of any other pn> 
vinoe. The hiirhest olHce in Bohemia, ai>er the 
king, is that of Ob*rvtlitirfrirraf, a Bohemian dig- 
nity ui very remote antiquity. He is assisted 



yfourteen connsellors of gnvernment or Oii- 

'ilfiilAc, and by a vice-president, heairies 

civ the eouQlry is divided into Bixleen cir- 

, eacli cJrcle haviu^ a captain and three 

itniSEades to saperin lend its alTairs. This 

Jualed list of public oflicers.IromlheOfen^ 

turegro/' to tke XreiicoiiimUaar, or commissary 

if w eiccle. is called [lie gorennnent of llie 

mulry (die bd/imiec/ie Landaregieruna), and 

earl; all these oflices are Ulled bj members 

f jhe old aoble families of Bohemia. 

hiK Bobemian govenimenl, like tha' of Ga- 

L, Moravia, Austria, &.C., istands under the 

Mtt-ol of what is called the United Court 

y at Vienna. At the head of this cen- 

J depamnBHl is a Superior Cliaacellor, as- 

_ led by a Chancellor of tbe Court, two Vice- 

Chancellors, and as many Anlic Couocillora as 

"ft provinces or Bovemciflnts subject to 

.ft chancery. Hunf:ary and Transyi- 
ive separate chaaceriCs for the control 
f their atfairs. A singular circumstance con- 
sted with this conrt chSncery is, that it en- 
■3 the tiJe of Majesty, being addressed "Your 
liesly llie Chancery of the Court." Tliis is in 
e characteriEtic of .Austria, where 
m saying, that it is not [he emperor 
o FOigns, but his otlicers. 
" " jtity over the admlnis I ration of Iheirown 
', but over the whole empire, the Bohe- 
iiercise great influeoce.owin^ to the im- 
posts to which they hare raised ihem- 
9 by their ability and olhcial aptitude. In 
y office in Vienna you are sure to find Bo- 
jans, and ihey are mostly the favourites of 
ir superiors. In the Polish and Italian prii- 
--- I is the same, so Ihal while the Bohe- 
■e grumbling about the state of depeml- 
a which their couniry ia kept on Austria, 
r provinces mi^lit with, more jusllee 
I ill their turn that ihey ore subject to 
J3S. Two of the miisi distitiguished 
mbers of the Austrian governmeui are at 
iseat Bohe-mians — namely. Count Koluwral 
id Coimt Miirowski. 

~\> give an accuuDl of the picture-galleries, 
^es, and museums, collected at the various 
a of the Bohi^mian nobles would, tio doubt, 
• highly interesting occupation, but wotild at 

e lime be found an herculean labour. 

je, there are many private palaces weli 
nrvini: the aiteaiion of a traveller, but t am 
Tf to say I was able to visit but few of them. 
(t only private picture-gallery I was myself 
a inspect was that of the Nostitzi palace, 
,. _ie palaces of the families of Wallenslein, 
rernijLotikovfil/, SchwaraenberK, and others, 
B all deserving of atlentinn. What particu- 
'j iateresled me at the nosUizi palace, was 
"el of a marble monument intended to be 
at Tcplitz. It represents the Knighl 
y^k labouring at tbi! plough, at the mo- 
_.. Aenlhe envoys ofLibussa arrive to offer 
W ^«mwn, On unodier >ude is a group in 
■ "^ " ■ (een as King of Bohemia holding 
nlo the palace of his consort. The 
ttuvUMis show quite n passion just now for 
uslrtuSag the early periods of their hiaiory by 
Etniinwnts, and many a name is brought to 
" 1, toA become? more famous perhaps in 
id days, than it ever was during the life of its 



owoer. There is in the same pallery. a beauti- 
ful group by Caiiova, of Cupid and P.fychw 
Schidone's Woman taken in .\duliery is-'' 
charming picture; bnt there ia nne'fey Eyk thi 
is most TBTolling. Christ is represented undi 
a pre-ss, witli Woud spoulinij from fliffcrwil par 
of his body. A stream of blond gushes fro 
his breast, and is caught by priests, who di 
tribute it amon^ the people. There is p" «• 
quiMiiB picture by VonSehaJkcn,of a girl 






suitable viand on which to make alove)) 
maiden feast. To bile into an apple, she muj 
malic an effort that distorts her features, but 
peach may be enjoyed with a kiss. 

I spent iiut tittle lime, however, in the Nostitil 
Gallery, for there were other objects in Prapie 
that I was more aniious to see. Among others 
I went to visit the Tein Church, once the chief 
temple of the Hussites. In tlieir time the pic- 
tures and imager were all destroyed, but at 
present the bailding ia again amply provided, 
with (hem. This church contains a multitude 
of monumenls, but those that most aitracted 107 
notice wereune of 'l'ychodeBr3he,with a Latin, 
inscription Ici the effeci that neither wealth — 
power, but only, the works of science are 
mortal; and secondly, Ihc tomb of a Jewisb 
boy, on which was a Latin mseription, of which 
till! following is a Imnslationi "A little Hebrew 
boy (Hebraeolusi being inspired by God,flecl,i«t 
the year 16^3, to the Clemenlinum, theXollt^ge 
of the JeBuiis,,lhat he mighl be baptized. After 
a few days he was [r«acherouslj- taken away 
from his place of refiige, H« was tortured bf 
his parents, who assailed him with caresses, 
menace^ blows, hunger, and other 
nevertheless, he remained steadtasl in the iru^' 
faitli.tlll on the lath ofPebruary.lOfli, he died. 
in consequence of the treatment he had re- 
ceived. His body was privately buried, but wf 
the sixth day was dug up s^ain, and, on being' 
inspected by the magistrates, was found ftefl. 
from all oS'enslve smell, of its natural colour, 
and Hoaling in rosy blood (tomo sanguintV 
wbemupon it 'was carried fmm the lownhoaa* 
in solemn pmceasion, followed by an immenr' 
multitude of pious people, and was brought 

It is strange what different answers you wiH 
receive in Prague, if you inquire whether there 
are slill any Hussites in the place. Some s^ 
positively "yes." and others are quite 
live in snying"no." Several persons 
me there was a Hussite house of prayer in 
Prague, but one, likely tohe well informed, saif 
there had beeu siich a place, but it had sinpe 
been converted into a warehouse. Most peopJa 
will (ell you, "Oh, in the mountains there ars 
Hussites enough," hut then the peopleof Prague 
dispose of amultitude crihings hyiumiiigthem 
over to the mimntainB. "Yes, there are Huss- 
ites," another wili add, " but they pretend to ! 
Proteataots." In point of fact, there are i 
Hussites offieintly reiKigivi^ei] as sueh, but it 
probable Ihal many in secret still sympaihi: 
with ihetr doctrines, Of Protestants, aceortiing 
to the official census, there were 81,000 in 1639, 
or abnoi SI per oeuu of the entire populi 
In Muravia they are mote mimwa' 
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to 110,000 souls, or 6 per cent of the popula- 
tion. Moravia excepted, however, the Protest- 
ants form a larger proportion of the population 
in Bohemia than in any other Austrian pro- 
vince. 

Among the princely gardens of Prague, I 
visited those of Count Salm, and Prince Kinsky. 
In the count's garden I found twenty gardeners 
and assistant gardeners employed, with a court 
gardener {Hifgartner) to superintend them. 
They told me they had no less than 350 kinds 
of ericas; and of tliese, as of the fine collection 
of Australian plants, there were many that had 
heen brought into Bohemia for the fii*st time 
tliat year. A great trade in plants is carried on 
with the interior of Austria from Prague, where 
they can be had from England and Holland 
with tolerable facility over Hamburg. In the 
Kinsky garden, I was too much taken up with 
the beauty of the place, to make many inquiries 
about its statistical details. The garden is ar- 
ranged on a succession of terraces, that rise 
from the Moldau up the side of a hill, from the 
summit of which the eye revels in a panoramic 
view of Prague and its environs; one of those 
views on which one dwells with lingering fond- 
ness, but of which the pen is powerless to con- 
vey a description, and of wh^ch all we can say 
is, that it is btautifuL 

At my feet lay the isles of the Moldau, and 
the suspension-bridge. When this bridge and 
its approaches are finished, the aspect of Prague 
will be materially improved. There was for- 
merly no quay along tlie side of the river. This 
want will now be supj)hed, a number of old and 
ill-looking houses having been bought up and 
pulled down, with a view to the constniction of 
a quay and of some handsome buildings cal- 
culated to form a more suitable frame to the 
stream. Numerous ScJunakeln (an Austrian word 
for boats) animated the water, along whose 
banks lay stretched a botanical and several pri- 
vate gardens. On the other side the deserted 
Vissehrad seemed to mourn his departed glo- 
ries; and on tracing the upward course of the 
river, the eye rested at length on the Brannik 
rock, from whose entrails had been torn tlie 
materials that had gone to the making up of 
the many houses that lay at my feet. The stone 
obtained from this rock is remarkably fine, and 
in the time of Charles IV. was known to his 
Italian architects under the name of pasta di 
Frufra. The rock itself has its legend. A va- 
liant knight of the name of Brannik is said to 
have dwelt there, and to lie buried there with 
his brave companions. In one of the caverns 
of the rock, the double-tailed Bohemian lion is 
said to hold his residence, and watch over the 
graves of its former tenants. Once a year he 
comes out and balutes the Moldau valley with 
a rour, and then, having received no an.swer.he 
cret'ps into his hole again, to take another 
twelvemoi)th*s repose. ^Sh.)uld lif, however. one 
dav rei'r.ve an a:iswi'r, there will be a mi;<hiv 
str'iL"4li? in BolH'rnia. for the ghosts of tin.' dv- 
ceased heroes li^r fr.mi tln'ir grav»*s, arid are 
to M'curt? the vicinryto their ectuntrynien. This 
legend seems to live still in ihe full confidence 
of the |>eo])le; but th>'n in Bohi'inia there is no 
end to leudids. Vou fall in with thtMU at the 
Corner^ of llic strueis and iu tlie depths of fo- 



rests; they abound and thrive amid the crowded 
thoroughfares of Prague, as in tlie silent soli- 
tudes of the country. 

Among the manufactures of Prague we must 
not forget to speak of the warehouses of glass 
goods. The workshops are generally at some 
distance in the country; but the warehouses in 
Prague, for the greater part, are the pro'peny of 
the manufacturers. These have chemists and 
artists in their pay, who are constantly tasking 
their invention to extend the domains of glass, 
by discovering new articles that may admit of 
being formed of so brittle a material, and to gire 
new colours and forms to tliose articles whicb-tbe 
glass-cutters have long looked upon as belonging 
to their legitimate sphere. Of each new disco- 
very or modification a drawing is made, and t 
copy sent to the manufactory. The drawing 
and the copy bear corresponding marks and 
numbers, so that if a sudden demand comes to 
the warehouse for any particular article, all 
that is necessary probably is to send an order 
down to the country, to make up immediately 
so Tnanv dozens of B 288, or whatever else the 
number may be. I was allowed to look ove»a 
number of these drawings, which were neailr 
bound up in folio volume;s, and I was astonished 
at the immense variety of designs and invet- 
tions for cofiee, tea, and milk pots; at the end- 
less modifications of form which so simple u 
article as a glass stopper was made to underigo; 
and at the prodigality of ingenuity that had 
been expended on var}'ing the conformation of 
a thing so unimportant as a lady's smelling- 
bottle. In the different shades of colour there 
was almost as much variety as in the form; )'e( 
tlie prevailing taste appears to be always, in the 
long run, in favour of that which is most sim- 
ple. The plain, pure, colourless, crystalline glass 
has always \)een in favour, and will maintain 
its supremacy in the end, however taste may 
sport for a while among the brilliant colours 
and variegated forms which science has found 
the means of imparting to this beautiful mano- 
facture. All the bright "Leonore greens" and 
" Chrysopras" of 1840, and the "Anne green," 
the " gold glass," the " dead glass," and the 
" alabastei"*' of 1841, may hold their place in 
public favour for a time; but they will have 
passed away when the pure crystal will be 
prized as much as ever. Even so man may 

j surrender himself awhile to a chaos of absurdi- 
ties and fancies; but the pure crystal of good 

j taste, morality, and justice will, ere long, roake 
its worth be felt, and carry away the prize of 
public favour from all its competitors. 



FROM PRAGUE TO BUDWEI8. 

j Various as are the means by which a travel- 

. ler may cause himself to he conveyed lix»in 

, Pra:;ne t(» Budweis, — by ililijrence, by mail pu34, 

. bv Sftllwairai. or with a l^thukufsc/ter, or hired 

cartia',;e and horses, — yet none of theie means 

of Incioinotion can be called excellent in their 

ki!ul.* The Bohemian diligences arc ver}- in- 

* TliH ntilPiMf] tt present making from Vi«>nna la 

Pr.ieiie. anil frtirn Prucuf* lo IirPi*it(>ri. anil which will pi» 

: bably ba fini8li(*i) in 1RI4 <ir lSr>, will pflVrt a cuniplns 

revuiuiiuu in Bohemian iriivslling. Ai uis iixua Ml 
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D those of northern Ceraany, and the 

t/miu4«Ji^a aiB quite as slow in tlieir movu- 

_ Q any other part of our country. The 

telheagcn had one powerful recocnineildarion 

e, aud Ihai was [hat I had never travelled 

e of thein before. They are to lie met 

QBUpart^ of the Austrian domicions, and 

as a meaua of cuntmunicaiion Ijatween 

! several proTuicial towns, for those vho 

'"e but few pretensions lo gentilily. The 

bDiigen, in oonaequence, is rarely favoured 

^ liiraigaers, and Ihecefure all the more to be 

Bconimenried Id those who are desirous of 

ikiDg acquaintance ivith proviacial pecullari- 

1. Acuordiugly, ona mornint;, as the walch- 

n of Prague bad just aunoiiticed the iaipatl- 

a fact that it had struck four o'clock, I was 

ine of these tinmble vehicles, ihraugh 

Jl Rossthor, and out upon the Budweia road, 

E company with a pildsoiith of Pfagne, an en- 

Jraver,a forester, afanuFr.andayomigmolhef 

trith a little boy upon Iter lap. 

1 hnd an excellent opportunity here of study- 
ing the peculiariuts of ibe Buhemian-Germau 
dialect, and 1 was Dot a little surprised at the 
sysiematic- atid ctinsistent manner in whicb the 
good people modify our ^ammar aud pronun- 

Slavonian words are Germanized, and some- 
limes German words effectually diagl^ised by 
Slavonian terminations, and at other times the 
Etraiigest j^ibberish is produi^d by the least 
cultiyated classes, who frequently mii up iheir 
German and fllavonian in so indiscriminate a 
iiianiier,as to make their meaning unintelligible 
to any one not familiar with both languages. 
These remarks do not, of course, apply to the 
more educaied classes, who claim, liir them- 
selves the honour of speaking- the Austriau- 
Gennan better and more correcUy ilian the Aiis- 
trians themselves; a similar claim is set up by 
the gentry of Hungary, Croatia, and Slavonia, 
in the same way that the Courlsnders and Li- 
Tonians maintain, — and not without reason, — 
that they speak the North German diale^mire 
purely aud correctly than the North GaKans 
lilem selves. 

1 spent the wboie momingin the study of the 
various systems of torture lo which ray mother- 
tongue waa subjected by the Bohemian mntilhs 
of my fellow-travellers. We dined at Millschjn, 
Aad shortly afterwards we arrived at Tabor, the 
celebrated stronghold of the Hussijes in the tif- 
leenth century. Many have supposed tliat the 
Hussites named the town and the hill on wliich 
it staads after Mount Tabor in Palestine, but 
Tabor is a genuine Slavcniaii word, that occurs 
in all the Slavonian dialpcls, and signifies a 
piecB of ground sur munried by a paling, whence 
il isSgaraliveiy U5ed for an ihlrenched camp. 

The usual road passes Hot through Tabor, but 
close liy the side of it, so thai few travellers ever 
se'? ih'' inside of Ihe town; we.onour part,how- 
cvcr, ventured to deviate from tjie general nile, 
anil pr'iceeded lo lake a nearer inspectiou v^^ 
inieresiiag a locality. ^H 

The LijRnil;ia, a tributary of the Moldau,^ 

Kohl's Korlt iru published, the imuiBniaenM b^wen 



describing nearly a circle, has Isotatcd an oblo&g I 
hill from the surrouadiog ooutitrj. On three fl 
sides this hiiliij sleep, and surrounded by water; I 
on the fourth tide art has colue to the aid of I 
nature, to slren^hen the place. On this hitl, at T 
an early period of the religious dislurhacoes^ | 
somfe of the Hussites were wuni lo assei 
and to receive the ojialice in the comm^ 
hut when the royalists began to mise the ery uf I 
"heretic, heretic"* against the Bohenuans, asd T 
to bum all that fell into their liBuds, and wbca. i 
the Hussites, by way of retaliation, dapped their 
German prisoners into tarred beer-harrels, and 
set fire to these in Ihe public markei-placesi ia 
a word, when the ItuBsite wars broke out, the 
persecuted race endeavoured to obtain posses- 
sion of strong places; and as those in royalist 
hands could not always he had for the asking, 
it became necessary to bnildfresh ones. Zi/k^* 
aol the less sharp-sighted for having but one 
eye, soon, saw bow well this mountain was 
suiled to be Ihe site of a strong fortress, which 
he lost no Ume in erebliug there; and iVoin Iba 
fortress of Tabor he made his devastating ej 
cursions against convents and cusdes, his ai 
■herenis, from tlie place of their residence, being 
generally called Taboril^s. 

The litUe city is still most curious to 
bearing even now dK most complete stamp of 
the age in which "was erected. The gales 
are naJTOw, and the double waits and baslions, 
which remdn trom the days of Zizka, present 
a striking contrast to the peaceful Catholic cloth- 
weavers that now shelter behind those formi- 
dable works. The streets, as in most of the <Ai 
Bohemian towns, radiate from an open f_ 
in the centre which serves as a market, and 
many houses of an antique castellated shape, 
continue standing. In front of one of these, at 
the comet of the market-place, stands an an- 
tique balcony, which is still call edZizka's pulpit, 
from which he is said frequeuily to have na- 
rangued his warlike scholars. The town-hoosa 
is the most ancient of all the buildings. Within 
it are still preserved Zizka's shirt of mail, hia 
arms, and a quantity of old books, hnl wc wen 
unable lo obtain a sight of these curiosities, ii 
consei^nence of the Burgomaster, who had 
charge otJhe keys, being from home. Canaon- 
balls may he seen in the walls of many of the 
bouses, but dan hardly belong to the limes cf 
the religions wars. In frool of Ihe church is a 
bast in slone of Zizka, and the ^im features df 
Ibe one-eyed hero may likewise be seen on the 
facade of a private hons# Ziika was of a 
middlinK stature, rather bulky in shape, with ^ 
broad shoulders, and a hi^h chest. Bis head ' 
was large round, and incl^uis forwards; his i 
beard black and bushy, hiMuouth large, his 
nose thick, and bis complexion brown. So in- I 
delibly have these features impressed &em- i 
selves upon the Bohemians, tbalevennow.afttr 
an tniervnl of four hundred years, the people 
uf Tabor ooniinne to cut portraits of Zixka in 
wood, as knobs for walkingstlcks. I. too, boni^t 
one i"!' these Ziuk-asiiolrs, upon which liiellussite 
chief is represented with a plain helmet or ' '" 
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head, and a bandage over his right eye, which 
he had lost early in life. His left eye he lost at 
the siege of Rabi castle, where, a jjivelin strik- 
ing a tree near him, a splinter ilew aside and 
completely blinded him. Nevertheless, he re- 
tained his command as general, though he had 
to be led into battle by a guide; and it \^as, in 
fact, after his blindness, that he attained the 
zenith of his power, when he gained his victory 
over the people of Prague, who, though Hussites 
themselves, had gotten into a quarrel with the 
devastator of their country. Hereupon, he con- 
cluded a treaty of friendship and alliance with 
them, and their elective king, Korybut, and so 
great was at this time the power of the blind 
chief, that the Emperor Sigismund offered him 
the government of the kingdom and the com- 
mand of its army, if he would consent to re- 
cognise the imperial authority. During the 
negotiations that followed, Zizka, at the height 
of his power, died suddenly of the plague. 

Every thing about the man, even from his 
birth, appears to have been extraordinary. His 
mother was suddenly attacked by the pains of 
child-birth while in a forest, and Zizka was 
born with no shelter but that of a tree. In his 
character he was savage and cruel, as much as 
he was valiant and eloquent. Bohemian writers 
say that the peculiaritiM of his style arc as 
difficult to render iutoGcroian, asaretiie refine- 
ments of Caesar's eloquence. He rose from a 
comparatively humble station, to supreme power 
in his native land, and gained thirteen pitched 
battles, several of which were fought after the 
loss of his second eye. The manner of his 
death was also remarkable, and so is the memory 
preserved of him to this day by his countrymen. 
The place of his birth is still pointed out as an 
unblessed spot, and the ground wTicre stood the 
tent under which he breathed his last, remains 
tmcultivated to the present day. Just as the 
history of Napoleon is known to all Europe, so 
is that of Zizka, in all its details, familiar to 
ever}' Bohemian, and there is scarcely a castle 
or a convent in the land, in which his portrait 
is not to be found. 

After the death of Zizka, his soldiers called 
themselves his orphan children, and divided 
themselves into four parlies: the Orphans, the 
Taborites, the Orebites, and the Praguers. Bo- 
hemia was denominated the Promised Land, 
and the surrounding German provinces were 
declared to bfe the lands of the Philistines, the 
Moabitcs, and the Idumcans. It was at this 
time, no doubt, that the large lake near Tabor 
received the name of Jordan, and the hill behind 
Tabor, that of Horeb. As Tabor wa«« the chief 
city of the Hii^s^s, so it now became the scene 
of their worst ezRtses, which attained their cul- 
minating point in the wild extravagance of the 
Hussite sect of the Adamites. At Tabiir too, 
where the Hussite wars had commenced, ihey 
were likewise brought to a close, for it was the 
last city that submitted to (he Royal States. It is 
said, that a remnant of the Adamite si'ct still 
exists in B(»heinia. and that oth»*r Hussite st-cts 
have mayitained tliemM*lves undtT such deno- 
minati'ins, as the *^J{(.'d Brothers," ami the 
"Brothers of the liamb." 

From the foregoing it will be seen, that we 
had turned our time lu good uccouut during our 



short stay at Tabor. At the next stage, the name 
of which I have forgotten, I had an opportuDitj 
to see a Bohemian pheasant-preserve. The 
rearing of pheasants in Bohemia is carried oo 
upon an enormous scale, as may be judged fron 
an advertisement which I saw, and in which a 
certain Count Schlick offered three thousaod 
pair of living birds for sale in one lot. In iliese 
preserves the pheasants are divided into wild 
and tame; the wild are kept in large woods, the 
tame Under roof or in enclosed yards. 

The night was already far advanced whet 
we reached Budweis, but in that city, for the 
consolation of travellers be it known, the son 
never ceases to shed his light upon the benighted 
stranger, for the inn so named has a large lamp 
burning conspicuously, from evening till mora* 
ing, in front of the chief entrance. 



THE CASTLES AND ESTATES OF 
SCHWARZENBERG. 

The southern extremity of Bohemia, the 
country round Budweis, is distinguished, even 
in a land so rich in stately mansions and 
princely estates, for tlie magnificence of its 
castles, and for the extent of territory held by 
individuals. Here it was that formerly dwelt 
the family of the Rosenbergs, a race so power- 
ful, that several of the Bohemian monarcbs 
wooed the daughters for their brides. The 
Lords of Rosenberg frequently contracted mat- 
rimonial alliances with the sovereign houses of 
Germany, and on one occasion we find the name 
of Rosenberg among the candidates for the 
Polish crown. At present the family is extinct, 
a circumstance that cannot but seriously have 
afflicted Charlemagne, the Trojan heroes, Noah, 
and sundry others of the ancestors of so illus- 
trious a line. It is certainly a singular coinci- 
dence,- that the branch of the Rosenberg family 
which had been planted and had taken root ia 
Courland, should have died away much about 
the umc time as the main family-tree in Bohe- 
mia? Similar coincidences, however, are on 
record respecting other families, of which dif- 
ferent branches established in distant countries 
have all become extinct nearly at the same lime. 

In the cellar of the Senate at Bremen there is 
a wine that by its great age has acquired such 
an odour (so exquisite a bouquet as the con- 
noisseurs of wine express it) that you need only 
pour a few drops upon your pocket-handker- 
chief, and you will have no occasion for eau de 
Cologne for sevcr:il days afterwards. Nobility 
seems to be like this wine — the old^r it grows 
the more it is prized, and if its origin is Ui^t ia 
Che dark ages it becomes quite inestiincible. 
The la.st of the RoscnlK?rgs according to all the 
things that are related of him, seems to have 
thtiiighf his nobility just such a jewi-lof pricel'.»\3 
value, but dear as it was to him. he was unr.Me 
to bequeath it to a successor; for nobiliry, like 
genius, virtn'>, and Irarnin?, is not to hr disjxiMtl 
^Pln a man'.s last will and te>tament. T 'nhie»etl 
wnh an h'*ir u» what he mo>i «'Met'mcd, tin* !a>i 
(•f the Rosenberirs went to his grave, bui hts 
sublunary pnNsessions, his broad laruis and 
stately castles found an heir soon enoui^h in the 
family of Uic iSchwanecubcrgs, who are uuw \hc 
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ii.i i,i|iiiiLuiiiiy of paying 
saw Ij.1- esoeeded whftt I 

id expected Ja see. 

d my Hilt iridil to the one that pa.ised fur 
St important, and drovu with at> hospiia- 

e frieud, a residetu ot Bodneis, down ilie 

'' dam banks of the Moldaa lo Schlass Fran- 
erg. which siajids on a rock by ihe river- 
i, irhere it forma a. conspicuous objcol lo 411 

Ik surrounding country. 

■ftjpon the said rock ifiere siandsan oldcastle, 

id a new one oi much ^realer splendour \& 

bag by ihe side of rl. Over Ihe entrance lo 
'd one stands the inscription, Frutlut Belli, 
ias, 1 believe, to ilie girt -whioh one of the 
.Lnslrian emperors, Ferdinand IL. if I am not 
Mtistalien. made of this castle and lordship, la 

e of his Spanish generals. Don Balthasar 
bKaradat, Count of iSalento. Under the gaieivay 
oflhe caslle may still be seen a tablet, oil whii^ 
this Don Balthasar is styled Uomes, Dominna 
in Prauenberg-. At present, however, the gale- 
way is sunuounled by a Turf a head, from 
which a raven is picliin<[oiit ttie eyes. This is 
thecresi of the Schn-arzenbPrgs. who, like many 
Austrian (hmllies, carry Turkish emblems and 
spoils lo their shields. The view from Ihe 
caslle is unspeakably beaulirul. The fields atid 
meadows of the Moldau.lte at your feet, and 
l^iiher on lies a plain, from the midst of which, 
rise the steeples of Budweis. The whole is 
bounded by branches of the moantain ran^ of 
the Bohemian Forest, and over the landscape 
lie scattered a number of villages, all of whioh 
belong lo the lordship of Schwarzenberg. To- 
wards the east Ihe eye travels on towards Wit- 
lineau, another 8chwan(enberg lordship. 

When the French Marshal, Bernadntte, visited 
Iht' ca.-ile in 1805, Cby the bj, the French must 
bail' (.'Limed away more agreeable [■eoollec lions 
froiniliis sdulhern eitremily of Bohemia, whicji 
they visiitd leisurely as visitors, than Ihey did 
from Ihe northern part of which they oblwned 
only a few hiisty glances through the sulphurous 
Kmoke of Culm;) but when the marshal visited 
the castle, as I was saying, and Ihe iniendant 
pointed out (he madnificenl prospect to him, and 
theu Bilked him what he thought of it, the mar- 
shal answered, "What strikes me as most won- 
derful is, thai your prince should be lord and 
master over all I see." And, in (act, withont 
being a French marshal of the days of the em- 
pir«, whose finders would naturally be itching 
at the Mghi, it is dilhculi for any one to let his 
I'ycs mam from village to villnge, and from field 
[■I il.lrl. wiihout some little Sensation of envy, 
villi. HI ,Linie ulighl approiimaiion lo a wish 
[Ik]| >i<' W'.-re able to step into the Schwarzeii- 
1..I ■ ,.! .V. .All the while I was Ihere. I was 
r: "'■■'!". IV Inle of "Puis in Boots," 

' :i.9SDi>iD-law3redriving 
Ihe cat keeps saying, 
[jL'longs to our lord and< 
r:. ■. r majesty's son-iu-law." 

lain /I'.ii jvvan; :ha\ iliE old cftillu is yetin so 



ruinoii! a condition, that it might not h: 
and kept out the wind and fain for many yea 
Imiger, bnt when ft man has 4,000,000 florins J 
(£400,000} a, year, as Prince Schwarzenberg iyfl 
said to have, he is not eipeoied lo lake as mooi^l 
care or his pennies as might beseem a thrifty J 
cobbler; and as the prince is passionately fonal 
of Gothic archilectuie, ii is very excusable Inl 
him IQ have set aside .'SOO.OOO florins to buiM-^ 
himself a new bouse according lo his favonrlta U 
fashion. When iliis dcw buuding is Snished, 4 
Franenberff will be one nf Ihe handsomest cas- I 
ties in Bohemia. TBe sandstnn« for the Guthis ] 
<jriiamenls cnines all Ihe way from Vienna, i 
We saw standing in the court-yard a qnaniiiy ■ 
of these sloncs, packed up in chests with as 
much care as if iliey had been so many loaves i 

Frauenberg is celebrated throughout Bohemia 
for ils wild-boar hunts, which are carried o 
here, probably, on a grander scale than in an 
other place in Europe, and are, indeed, nuiqu 
in their kind, like the Esterhazy stag-hunts oa 
the Flatten Lake in Hungary. The menagerie 
or T/aergarlen, in which Uie wild boars are kept, 
Covers a space of a (German) square mile and 
a half; and even of late years, as many as BOO 
boars (a kind of game growing every day mors 
scarce in BuropeJ have been killed at one of ' 
these hun ling-fee tivals. The sport is carried oa 
with eilrBorJinary pomp, and something after 
the Ibllowing fashion: 

Hear the park in which the animals are kepi, 
is a small reedy lake, bounded on three sides by 
gently-rising heights. On the fourth side Ihu 
biink is low and swampy. This lake is Iha 
scone of the yearly slaoghterings. On iha 
swampy side of ibe lake, a high and hollow diko 
has been erected, resting upon vaults, in which 
are confined the animals intended lo be hunted. < 
By the side of the dike projecting L 
ter, are small tribunes or balconies, in which 
the lords of the chase take their places. On Iha I 
dike, ready, if wanted, lo afibrd sssislance, stand 
the foresters and huntsmen of ihe prince; all, 
from the head forester to the whippers-in, in -4 
splendid uniforms. There are not less than "1 
twenty of die prince's foresters, and ISO of hia 
huntsmen presenl on one of these occasions. 
The animals are let out of their vaulled prison 
about illly at a lime, and, driven by a crowd of 
peasants collecled for Ihe purpose, ihej imme- 
ilialely lake to the water, to conceal themselves ' 
in the reeds, or to swim towards the oppos: 
hills, where they hone to find shelter in the fo- . 
rest. On the way thither Ihey seldom fail to 
find their death from the constant fire poured in 
upon ifaem by Ihe gentlemen stationed in iho 
balconies. 

I observed to my companions thai this kind 
of sport seemed to me mere butchering, and 
mtisl be very insipid and monotonona; but Ihey 
assured me il was full of pleasure and eicii^ 
ment, on acconni of the pomp with which the 
whole was condiiclBd. In the centre of ihedOw 
Ihere wax always a full orchestra, and behind it 
an amphiiheaiK for spectators, of whom nunt- 
hers came from all pans of the surrounding 
country. The nLoment, they told me, when Ihe 
spert was about to begin, when the trumijKa 
sounded, and ihe. ^Wis ■«« - - - » - - *.. 
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Vild boars free, was one of great suspense. 
Then the situations in which the creatures pre- 
sented themselves to the fire of the hunters, 
were very varied. Sometimes the game would 
hide itself among the reeds, whence it would 
have to be driven by the rifles; . sometimes it 
would swim as a mere black speck upon the 
water. Now one would swim directly toward 
a balcony filled with its foes, and often a few 
would gain the opposite shore, and put the best 
marksman to thfe proof to prevent their escape. 
Then, an old established law among German 
hunters requires that the creature's head should 
remain uninjured, and the hunters are often put 
to it, to avoid the penalties which an infraction 
of this law draws after it 

In the plain below Schloss Frauenberg, and 
not far from the lake I have just described, lies 
an old castle erected for the ej^press purpose of 
bear-baiting. Such castles existed formerly in 
many parts of Germany, but have all disappear- 
ed now, with few exceptions. The building I 
am now speaking of is an extensive one, with 
apartments below for the huntsmen and keepers, 
with dens for bears and kennels for dogs, and 
large suites of rooms above for the prince and" 
his guests. A balcony, for the accommodation 
of spectators, projects into the courtyard, which 
is surrounded by high walls, and in which 
beasts of all kinds were formerly baited. The 
last great bear-baiting that took place there, oc- 
curred only sixty years ago. 

Thp principal saloon of this castle is hung all 
round with beautiful pictures by the celebrated 
animal-painter, Hamilton, and I believe the col- 
lection contains the best paintings he ever made. 
Hamilton spent the years 1710 and 1711 with a 
.Schwarzenberg, who arranged sundry bear- 
baitings, deer-stalkings, and boar-hunts, for the 
painter's sake; and the latter had thus an oppor- 
tunity, under pecuUarly favourable circum- 
stances, of painting these beautiful pictures, 
which may now be said to waste their sweetness 
on the wilderness, being but rarely seen by an 
eye capable of estimating their worth. The 
pictures are all of the natural size, and the sub- 
jects mostly — a stag overpowered by dogs, a 
bear battling it with his assailants, wild boars 
surprised in a thicket by hunters, and other 
scenes of a similar kind; and all so full of truth, 
that as formerly Hamilton became for a while a 
recluse here to study the physiognomy of the 
huge beasts of the chase, so a modern painter, 
profiting by the labours of his predecessor, might 
.shut himself up in the castle for a while, and 
pursue a similar course of study with infinitely 
more ease and convenience. The dogs inthese 
pictures are all portraits of animals famous in 
their day, and deserving even greater fame now 
that they have been transferred to the canvass. 
When the French were here, in 1742, they 
would fain have carried away the whole collec- 
tion, but for some reason or other contented 
themselves with cutting the best head — that of 
«, wild boai*^ — out of the best picture. The dam- 
age was repaired as well as it could be, but the 
£car is evident at the first glance, and so is the 
inferior workmanship of the modern artist 

After leaving Frauenberg, our next visit was 
to Schloss Gratzen, another frudus belli. The 
l)attle of the White Mountain, which gave Bo- 



hemia back to Ferdinand, and which lost Frau- 
enberg for the house of Malowitz, deprived the 
Protestant Lords of Schwamberg of their castle 
of Gratzen, which they defended valiantly for a 
while against the imperiaf troops. With the 
castle went also their seven (German) square 
miles of territory. The confiscated estate was 
conferred on a P'renchman, Charles Bonaven- 
tura Longueval, Count of Bocquoi, and Baron 
de Vaux, whose descendants still possess it 
The estate is entirely unincumbered, and is said 
to bring in an annual revenue of 700,000 florins, 
or 70,000/. 

There are three castles at Gratzen. One is ^ 
the old fortress that was so stoutly defended by 
the old Baron von Schwamberg, another is the ' 
summer residence of the Count de Bucquoi, and 
the third is intended for the accommodation of 
the Count's ofliccrs of state, in whose hands is 
the administration of the lordship. This central 
government of the estate is called the " princely / 
court chancery," at the head of which are four 
" princely court counsellors." These Bohemian 
nobles exercise in fact a multitude of rights, 
which in other countries we are accustomed to 
look on as the exclusive attributes of sovereign- 
ty. They confer the dignity of court counsel- 
lors, grant privileges to their cities, and compose 
coats of arms for them. The magistrates, how- 
ever, whom thoy appoint, are obliged to go 
through the same studies, and submit to the 
same examination as those appointed by the 
state. 

We found the ofldcers of the Bucquoi house- 
hold paying compliments to one another at Ae 
entrance to a concert-room. Here, as on many 
of the large estates of music-loving Bohemia, a 
private band is kept, to give occasional con- 
certs, and on the fttes of the lord or lady of the 
castle to accompany the organ in the church. 
Several pieces from Norma and other modem 
operas were performed, and were executed with 
tolerable brilliancy, the gentlemen of the house- 
hold were loud in their applause, and resolved 
that the concert should be repeated on the fol- 
lowing Sunday, the birthday of the young heir, 
when the money taken at the doors was to be 
applied to the relief of the poor. 

We supped at the castle, where the conversa- 
tion turned chiefly on two subjects, partly on the 
Austro-Bohemian frontier, and partly, on the 
great fishponds, the most interesting feature in 
an economical point of view, of the large plain 
between Wittingau and Gratzen. 

In Northern Germany, we understand under 
the name of Austrian every one who comes 
from any part of the great Austrian conglome- 
ration of lands, provided he speaks German; 
but every well-educated Bohemian, Hungarian, 
Croatian, or Slovak, speaks our language quite 
as well as do th,e people of Vienna or Styria. 
Here on the mountain border, however, the 
contrast between the Bohemian and Austrian, 
and their mutual antipathies were forced upon 
my attention. Of sympathies between neigh- 
bouring nations there is seldom much to be 
said, in Paris or Berlin indeed, a Bohemian 
and an Austrian may sympathize with each 
other, but at home they know of no such feel- 
ing. Not merely the common people in Bohe- 
mia, Itut even the higher classes, participate 
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r Jess in this ^T^rsion to the Austrians, 
1 the German pari of the pnpulation 
lilh tlie Slavonians in ihis, with whom 
r respects thjey a.re httte in the hftbil of 
tia uniaon. Our evening party at Grat- 
fcisted almost eniircly ol' Bohemian- 
3. yet 1 obsmied upon the anuntenauces 
[IliBm a uenaHiall'-EUppi'e^sed sarcastic 
rhen 1 undenflw the defence of the Auk- 
,"Ay, 37," said one of (hem bj last, 
' eniingh [hey are, mi canting tiypocrilcs 
Italians, and hardworiiing enoujii tocii 
God!" and here he shook his head wi[h 
of evident satisfaction, "what unlieked 
gy arel How awkward, stupid, and help- 
BVery thing! In short," added he, " it is 
~ e and wronghesded people." 

irjjart, Ihe Anstrlans reproach the Bo- 
k with insinceriq-. "A fake Bohemian," 
Dinnn expression, and the Auj^triangeae- 
scribes the Bfihemiaa as a giiiomyi me- 
r, uncomfortable creature. The antipa- 
1^ Ilia Bohemian, howover, is liecideiily 
by more tuitcmess. 

iiarp, served in black sance, composed 
rg to a nalionnl recipe, of grated finger- 
lood, and onions, led ourconvcrsaiinn 
|f to the great fishponds of tbe n^h- 
' Gratxen has siiiy ponds, the Dake- 
Krummau seventy, Frauetilwrg one 
L and forty-five, and Wiilingau two htm- 
1 seventy. Amon^ these is the cele- 
isenberg pond, which Bccupies nearly 
indt^iJ yoke of land, from, which and 
ir Witiiiigau ponds, no less than four 
iewt.of carp are yearly taketi, and sent 
D Vienna. 

hot say I ever made myself so familiar 
1 complicated system of mEnaEetnenl to 
" ihemian fishponds are anbjected, 
he manner in which the fish were 
JiFOuitit to table, still, as I am not aware 
foflfie travellers who have preceded me 
lolreti at all upon the subject, I will en- 
r 10 give a concise account of what I 
about it. 

a point, it seems, is 10 take care that 
■ent ages and irt difTereiit seasons, the 
grnvided wilb the depth of water suitable 
f uid also that the kinds of fish that do 
each other should not be put together 
Hsmtpoad- Now, as itis impossible 
tpood can satisfy all Ihe^ demands, the 
H Isnttowners nave brought tlie ponds 
.jstelefiintD a.sort of connected sjistem, 
Fegiveit to each class of punds its aepa- 
UMliOll. 

', there are the brood ponds, {Bru(, or 
iPJ in which the young fish receive the 
h ofjlMdr edinauon. These ponds are 
id ctmlftin bat little fond, that the rising 
il-inay*not injnre themselves by glul- 
Utgence. In proportion, ho.wever, as 
^qb^s improve in si;<e, they ate ro- 
HJw >SOwWeiW'e, or stretching ponds 
^^^" laresting little ones are to begin to 
wives. Thence the creature; are 
UgtOlils large reservoirs c^ied Kitm- 
^fUp14tieke. In winter the water is 
C^ lltai bottom, in siiicmer at the top; 
gh.tMcefure.who require warmth, muEl 
put into deeper ponds in winter. 



It would of course be as absurd to put old 
pike and yonng carp into the same pond, as to 
rihnt op wolves and lambs in one stable. Ac- 
cordingly there are separate ponds for each. 
When the carp, however, grow older, they afe 
apt lo grow lajy, and bury themselves in iho 
mod, whitth prevents their proper development; 
and then, by way of making them more lively, 
a few young pike are put into the pond, for the 
pnrposeofkeepingtheyoung republic in a state 
of healihful excitement, like opposition men in ai 
represenlalive assembly. 

It may easily be supposed that all these »■ 
movals and mingUngs nenessilate a great variety 
of occupations. Usually Ihe work is performed 
in spring or autumn, and great care and cantion 
are necessary. If, for instance, snow were lo 
fall on a fish, he must on no account be pot 
back into Ihe pond, but must befcnt to market 
and sold for what he will bring. If a sudden ^ 
frost covers the ponda wilh ice, great mischief 
is done to the fish, if air-holes are not imme- 
diately opened. If this is not done, the fish' 
swarm to the surface, and even if they are not 
suffocated, they "bum" their fins against the 
ice. A scarcity of water, also, in cSse of a dry 
summer, causes j^at destruction in Ihe ponds. 
ITie inlendants of the ponds require, of cotirse, 
al all times, lo know how much water there may 
be, and polos marked wilh feel and inches aro" 
therefore filed in each pond. A few inches too 
much may easily occasion inunaflttons to [ha 
neighbouring fields, and then the damagt mus( 
be made good by Ihe ownet of the pond. 
-Immense swarms of herons, wild ducks, and 
omer waterfowl, fret[neni these pomls, and iha , 
consequence is, that all the surrounding pea- 
santry become practised marksmen. The bifds 
are particularly watchful for the time when the 
water is to be let not of a pond, on which occa- 
sion they (ail not to feast upon the frogs and, 
upon such (ish as may happen lo have remained 
in the roiid. These, however, they are not left ' 
in nudisturbed possession of; for it is custom- 
ary, when the owner of the pond has secured 
the main tribute by means of nets, lo abandon 
what is lell to Ihe peasanK. The pond Mfepeci- 
ora give the signal for the scramble as soon as 
the noble's boxes are thonght to be sufficiently' 
filled. The signal is for the inspectors to cry 
out Horxi harsi {It bums, it bums); whereupon 
the crowd rush wilh loud cries into Ihe mod, 
and drive ihe geese and herons from their prey. 
The peasants obtain a good deal of fish in Ihis 
way, and preserve a considerable quantity Ibr 
the winter, by smoking them. 

The gecBB and herons are by no means tlie 
only pliindei«p of these ponds, in which otters 
and beavers likewise abound, though less now 
than formerly. 

Pn the following morning we started for ' 
Krumman, the most famous of all the castlea 
in Ihe neighbouring' country, and certainly one 
of the most interesting of all the princely man 
sions of the Austrian monarchy, with a depend 
fnt lordship of fifteen German square miler, 
and fifty tliousand inhsbiiants.. The drtkedorf 
of Krummau is one of those half-sovereigntif S 
of which ibere hava at all times been several 
in Bohemia, as thedfikedom of Pried laQd,«fcJs!&. 
was ^ven in WaSeWtvAw, *,». &oSJ**smx. ^ 
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vested; and the dukedom of Randnitz, which 
belongs to the Prince of Lobkowitz. 

You enter the first courtyard by crossing a 
drawbridge, and passing through a massive 
stone gateway. The castle ditch was formerly 
occupied by a number of bears, but these have 
of late years disappeared. In the second court- 
yard stands the guardhouse of the SchWarzen- 
berg grenadiers of the body ejuard, a corps of 
forty men, in splendid uniforms, all in the prince's 
pay, and commanded by an officer who holds 
the rank of captain. In this courtyard I paid 
my respects to one of the officers of the castle, 
and told him I wished to see as much as possi- 
ble of the place. He asked me, with a smile, 
how many weeks I intended to devote to the in- 
spection; and I soon found, particularly after I 
had had a glance at the archives, that the ques- 
tion implied fey no means an exaggeration. 
From the second I passed into a third, a fourth, 
a fifth, and a sixth courtyard. 

The castle looks as if no part had ever been 
pulled down during the whole time that it has 
teen successively held by the Rosenbergs, the 
Eggenbergs, and the Schwarzenbergs The 
whole summit of the hill on which it stands is 
covered by a labyrinth of turrets, walls, and 
other buildings, in every imaginable style of 
architecture, with noble suites of rooms, such 
as we are accustomed to look for only in impe- 
rial palaces, and little poking holes, fit only for 
the rock-built ti est to some robber chief of the 
feudal times. That the oldest part of the old 
buildings must be very old indeed, may be in- 
ferred from the simple fact, that the most modern 
portion, the New Castle, as it is called, is men- 
tioned under that name, in the archives, as 
much as three hundred and fifty years ago. 

Our first visit in the interior was to the pic- 
ture-gallery, in which are preserved the num- 
berless portraits of the various members of thf 
three noble families to whom the castle has suc- 
cessively belonged. What a family parly they 
would make, if they could all step from their 
canvass and join in a merry festival! There 
would be ample room in the castle for all of 
them; kut there is only one of them to whom it 
is still given to wander through the old halls and 
corridors, and this is Bertha Von Rosenberg, the 
celebrated White Lady of Neuhaus, of whom 
a portrait may here he seen as large as lite. 

This Rertha, or Brichta, was married to a 
Lichtcnstcin, a family with which the Rosen- 
bergs, like their successors th*» Schwarzenbcrcrs, 
often arranged matrimonial alliances, even be- 
fore the bride and bridegr(H)m had been fairly 
emancipated from the cradle. There arc still 
such things as family sympathies and antipa- 
thies among the great houses in Au^^tria, a.s 
there were in the rarlie t times of which a re- 
cord has been pre^en'ed, and sonic of the family 
feuds that have been retaineil to the present 
day traee ihoir origin to the middle aijes. N'ow 
this liichtenstein, the husband of Uertlia, was 
a monster, and treated his gentli' wili* little 
bett(*r than lihu'bcnnl did his. Oilen in the 
raorning, it is said, Rc-rtha's pillow was found 
soaked with her tears, and >oMictiines even 
with her blotNl. Rcfurc her marriage she is 
su])posed 111 have bren as fond of (li<' pleasure*; 
of the world as niobt young ladies, but when it 
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pleased Heaven to release her from her tyrant, 
she retired to the castle of her brother the I<ord 
of Rosenberg, who about the same time had 
lost his wife, and with whom she lived theiu» 
forth as a pious widow and a notable housekeeper. 
Her chief delight was to do acts of kindness to 
the poor, whom she was in^e habit of callin; 
together on certain days, dphe purpose of n> 
tertaining them with a swotI dish (du/ce mut it 
is called in the archives of the castie), and 
which still continues to be distributed. Attempts 
have more than once been made to substitate a 
money distribution, but the peasants have al> 
ways stoutly resisted such an innovation, which 
they are afraid " Bertha might take amiss." 

It is only in more recent times that black has 
been adopted in Bohemia, from France and Gei^ 
many, as a mark of mourning. Bertha, like aQ 
widows of her time, wore white, which she con- 
tinued to wear till death, when she was buried 
in her white widow's weeds. To this she owed 
her name of the White Lady, by which she was 
kno^^Ti during her life, and under Tvhich she is 
now almost worshipped as a saint. The people 
of the surrounding country firmly believe that 
she continues to wander through the ca.<«ties ihea 
belonging to the house of Roscnberj^, that she 
loolfl|.about to see whether the houses are kept 
in g^d order, and whether the poor receive their 
dulce mtis regularl3\ In general, in tliese her 
wanderings, she is invisible to every eye, bnl 
sometimes she is seen, a circumstance always 
supposed to annpuncc some great calamity to 
the family. On such occasions the countiy 
people whisper timidly into each other's ears— 
Brichta z* Rosemherka khodi (Bertha von Rosen* 
berg is wandering about), and a death in the 
family is then confidently looked for. At Schlo$s 
Wittingau there is a corridor, and at Ncnhans 
another, which Bertha is supposed to have pa^ 
ticularly selected for her nocturnal promenadr; 
and few of the inmates are hardy enough to 
visit cither of these haunted passas^es, except 
under good escort, and with a sufficient ilUimi- 
nation. To be sure, by daylight, they most of 
them speak of the whole stor}' in a verv rational 
manner, as a popular fable; but I have ray 
doubts whether even the heads of the familr re- 
main altogether unaffi^ctcd when the whisper 
fiies about that Bertha has shown herself again 
to mortal eyes. 

There are three portraits of the White I«adr, 
one at each of the three castles of Neuhans, 
Wittingau, and Krummau, and the three pic- 
tures are so exactly alike that two of them are 
evidently copies, but at each castle the people 
maintain that they possess the original. Her 
countenance is pale and meager, and her fea* 
tures fall of melancholy, but with a remarkably 
sweet expression. Her whole person is enve- 
loped in a white garment. 

My guide was the captain of the body-guard, 
who, as we passed from one suite of rooms to 
another, apologized for his imperfect knowledt?e 
of the great labyrinth of masonry, by tellint; me 
he had only been a year in the house. The 
present head of the house of Schwarzenbenr i* 
a young man,* who has abandoned all these 
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Jely chambers of a bygone tiine,nn(i has had 
teet of rooms fitierl up lor him wiih inndern 
mpiiciiy and camforl, in. a oorner ol' die great 
hnase. Then why, will you say, is no! Ihe rest 
of (he place mmed to account, and mads habit- 
able for thosr, of whom there are so many, lo 
_'whora iheshelior of ariiof wmildbeablessingl 
TKiy, you see, my good friend, a large nseless 
"" s 13 iiidispe!isa,ble lo Ihe proper dignity of 
Bt family, and the terms of the entailment 
It allow B single comer of Ihe matision to 
b Re«leeTed. 

"TC yoti wish to have a proper notion of [he 
Mitanee of the lords of Ihe caslle in former 
lays, yon must go and hare a loot at the ar- 
Bory. where you will find the whole rows of 
tmmpris and ketde-dnims that were wont lo 
mingle with the family revelry when a Rosen- 
berg was married. There you will see a collec- 
tion of iliK coins and medals sinick at various 
times liy [he family. ■ My companion assured 
me Ihnl the Rosenbergs were accustomed lo 
keep ready at all times arms for twenty thou- 
sand men, and that the nrms now in thenrmory 
would suJEce for the eqaipmenl of nearly that 
number, provided the greater pari would content 
ibemselres with halberds, pariisans,and baltle- 

The siihlerraoeandungeonsof thecasllehave 

lit of the rock with an immense 

ChpFIidilnre of labonr. We descended with 

— 1 tr „g [jgj been going down into a 

e to the main shaft, which was 
jtathing else but a deep broad well, cut into the 
solid roolc, down which the prisoners were let 
by means of ropes. We threw stones into the 
dark abyss, and heard them strike the bottom 
after a few seconds. We threw down some 
rliisps of burning straw; but, even by these 
■e were unable lo obtain a view of the 
There are other dnngeoris, less horri- 
ilhan the one described.but quite ugly enongh 
Ithrir waytyet one of them served at one time 
ft iodgingm the German emperor Venzcslaus, 
who was looked up there, in UOH, by Henry 
IV. of Koseiibet^. The Henrys of Rosenberg 
seem, indeed, Xn have be^n sad fellows; for 
about one hundred years afterwards, another 
Henry nf Rosenberg put three magistrates into 
trne of iheso dnnseons, for coming,inlhe name 
of Ihe snpreme tribunal of the country, to lay 
ctaim to a portion of his estate for the Lord of 
Bchwaraberg. The claim was fonnded nn ihi! 
will of Henry's predecessor; hut Henry denied 
the vnlidily of the will, and made the magis- 
traics eat the documents with which ihey had 
(wnie arraeil Every particle — seals, signatnres, 
and all — were they obliged lo devour; and when 
ihey haJ finished their meal, they were set free, 
and, by way of aoeeleraiing their retreat, the 
Aogs were let loose upon them. 

The castle conlaius 11 thentre.witba wardrobe 
sufficient for a dozen tbeaires; a ridrng-schpol; 
and an agricullnral institutim, which, every 
Ihrec years, lurus out aboni thirty prnctica! and 
scientific farmers, who are mostly appoinied to 
offices aboul the Siihwarzenberg estates. Then 
there are collEciions of natural history, a che- 
rnicai laboratory, thecastle church. &c. English 
castles may be moro comfortable lo live in; bul 



Ihey have Ultie of the interest that pertains to ■ 
niie of these ancient Austrian piles, where rc- 
mole antiquity is seen connecled wiih miidern 
times by an anintermp led chain, AiKnimmaa 
alone, with its legends and remiui&ccnces, a 
moderately fertile writer might find maierials 
for twenty romances. 

The sleep rock on which the ensile stands ia 
jteparaled by a deep ravine frora^he remainder: 
of the roclty plateau. Over this ravine mua a 
covered bridge, at the enil.of which you comsi 
suddenly npon a beautifol. garden lerrace, ■ 
whence the view is ravi'ihiiigly beaotiful; the 
bold posinon of the castle, as it looks dowa 
upon the little town of Krummau at the foot oC 
the hill, producing a most peculiar eHecf. "The 
Moldau forms almost a circle In the landscapes 
rushing, with great rapidity, by the fool of the. 
rock, and nearly surrounding the httle town, in" 
which the chief buildings all dote from ihetima 
of the Rosenbergs; at whose cost the churchesT 
and convents were erected, as well as an 
arsenal and an hospital, and a house which.* 
served as a retreat for ihe widowed hidy of Ihe"" 
castle, whenever a new lord entered into pos— 

Towards evening, after having enjoyed the' 
beauties of the garden, we retired into the casile 
to partake Of theho.spilalily of the civil and ac- 
commodating officers of the establishment — the 
directors, ibrestefs, stewards, &C. To those whoH 
know how well these gentlemen live upon thoJ 
possessions of ibe Austrian nobles, it will hS: 
less matter of surprise In hear of Iho handsome- 
suites of moms occupied upon this castellated' 
rock by such functionaries as' the director of iha'. 
castle, or the captain of the body-guard. Tliere 
are no less than fifty small gardens (or drpulat- 
gerim.) dependent on the park, and understood 
to belong to ihe ofUcers of the castle. TheseT 
are so numerous, that they have a coffee-boustf 
within the walls for their own accommodations 
indeed, so numerous are the employet, of one 
sort or another, on the estates of the Schwarzen- 
berg, that the printed list of them forms a tole- 
rably thick octavo volume. 

A wood near Krummau is the only plane iirt 
Bohemia where bears are yet to be found f ~ 
state of nature. They are preserved with st 
care, defended against poachers, and occasioi:-' 
ally fed with horseflesh, though in general they* 
require nn other food than itie berries and rootB- 
which they find in ilie forest They arc mostly ^ 
harmless, and no one nowliving remembers thft!.' 
lime when a human creature or lame animal* 
was torn to pieces by them. The last man in* 
the neighbourhood who had come into eollisioip 
with tii« bears died lately. He was passin*' 
through the forest, and seeing n young cu&T 
tumbling about on a grassy glade, he took tt 
into his head to cany the creature lioihe. 8000,* 
however, he saw to his horror that the mothi "" 
had seen him, and was coming after him in fu 

Enrsuit He set his prize down immedialeljy 
ut the moiher,afler having smell and caresseo* 
her little one, for a few instants, resnmed ihe^ 
chase. The poor fellow ran fdr his life, nnd' 
was just in lime to reach the entrance to h 
neighbouring farm, where he fell down sense*' 
less; and when the servants came out 10 his 
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assistance, it was found that the anguish and 
terror of those few moments had been sufficient 
to whiten his hair. 



FROM BUDWEIS TO LINZ. 

Bndweis is completely a German city, though 
in Bohemia, an* has the advantage of being the 
highest point to which any of the tributaries of 
the Elbe is navigable^ Within twelve German 
miles of this point lies Linz on the Danube, and 
the approximation of two such important navi- 
gable rivers has at all times caused a very active 
commerce to be carried on between the two 
cities/ This commerce has of late years been 
promoted by many improvements in the navi- 
gation of the Moldau; improvements for which 
the country stands mainly indebted to the ex- 
ertions of Mr. Lanna, a shipbuilder, whose tim- 
ber-yard at Budweis no stranger ought to leave 
unvisited. It was he who built the suspension- 
bridge at Prague, and it is owing to him that no 
less than seventy vessels so constructed as to 
suit the navigation of the Elbe and Moldau, 
arrive now every year at Budweis, and that 
there is even a regular river communication 
kept up between the latter place and Hamburg. 

One of the consequences of the favourable 
geographical position of Budweis wais, that one 
morning early, at five o'clock, I repaired to the 
office of the railroad, with the view of embark- 
ing my person in a train about to start for Linz. 

The Linz-Budweis railroad is the grandmother 
of all the railroads on the European continent; 
and, taking this into consideration, we must not 
deem it matte;r of surprise to find it manifesting 
occasionally some symptoms of the debility of 
old age. It was the coup d'essai of Baron von 
Gersmer, who afterwards laid down rails in 
Russia, and died in America. He had great 
natural difficulties to contend with in the moun- 
tainous region over which his road had to be 
carried. To overcome these difficulties he was 
obliged to make his railroad take so circuitous 
a route, that though the distance between the 
two lowns, in a straight line, is not more than 
ten ((ierman) miles, the railroad has a length 
of seventeen. After arriving at Linz, the rail- 
road is carried ten miles further to GmUnden, 
for the convenience of the government salt- 
works at that place. 

The railroad from BudAvcis to Linz cost 
1,700,000 florins. It consists of a sin'^le pair of 
rails, with arrangements at intermediate stations 
to enable two trains to pass each other. The 
rails are partly of Slyrian, but chiefly of Bohe- 
mian, iron; partly cast and partly wron||ht. In 
many places they seem sadly in want ol repair. 
Somi? have been completely worn away, others 
have Inst their nails, and stand up from the 
wooden slprp(?rs to which they were ori 'finally 
fastcMf'cl. Sr)m''timos a very sensible jolt of the 
carriaij:«*s reminds the passengers of a striking 
dini»p'iice Ix'tween the respective altitudes of 
two succeedin'j: rails; at other limrs a drat? must 
be put upon i.ie whrttls, to prevent the train 
fnmi ratthiii; down the hill at too rapid a pace. 
My journev wa** p<'rfiirm»Ml immediately after 
rainy weather, which had made th** rails ex- 
trcnicly dirty and slippery; and I find, from a 



memorandum in my journal, that otir wheels 
occasionally sunk into the soft earth. It is evi- 
dent from all this, that this railroad must have 
been left in a very neglected condition; but its 
importance to the commerce of the Danube is 
so great, that the government will be obliged, 
before long, to step in, and, by a timely treat- 
ment, endeavour to save this grandmother rail- 
road from an untimely fate. 

The trains on this railroad are- drawn br 
horses, and owing to the inequalities of the 
ground over which it passes, there is little like- 
lihood that steam locomotives can ever be intnv 
dnced there. One horse generally draws two 
or three carriages; but sometimes two or three 
horses are yoked on, in which case the train 
consists of six, seven, or even eight carriasres. 
On an average, a horse is able to draw fmm 
seventy to a hundred cwt., at a slow walk; the 
trains for passengers travel at a smart trot. On 
the common road, in this mountainous district, 
a horse cannot well draw more than twelve cwt. 

The rich kingdom of Bohemia has been sadly 
neglected by Nature with respect to salt, one of 
the necessaries of life. "Every particle consumed 
within the kingdom comes from be\'ond the 
Danube; and this salt trade, one of the chief sup- 
ports of the railroad, has likewise led to an 
active commerce in other goods. Merchandise 
of various descriptions finds its way from Trieste 
and Southern Italy to GmQnden,to be forwarded 
by railroad to Bohemia. 

The terminus at Budweis is in the centre of 
the town close to the imperial salt-magazines, 
and to these magazines the travellers and the 
salt-bags must alike repair. It was, as I said, 
five o'clock in the morning when I made my 
appearance there, and I found our little one- 
horse trains ready to start, as they did almost 
immediately, at an easy trot, each ha\nng about 
fifly passengers in charge. The coachmen sat 
on their boxes smoking their pipes, and the 
draught was evidently so easy, that had the 
horses been in the habit of indulging in the 
poisonous weed, they too might have amused 
their leisure by "blowing a cloud" as they went 
along. 

On a railroad where the trains are drawn by 
horses you travel with less noise than yon do 
either on one where you are hurried aion? by 
steam engines, or on a common road. I was. 
therefore, soon engaged in an agreeable conver- 
sation with my fellow-travellers, and we were 
able to discuss undisturbed every object that 
presented itself within the reach of our con- 
stantly varying horizon. At Leopoldschlag we 
reached the highest level of the road, and wcrv 
there two thousand feet over the sea, and <«ne 
thousand over the plain of Budweis. At thi« 
point likewise we quitted Bohemia to enter 
Austria, and soon perceived symptoms of our 
having arriv.'»d among a more industridus popu- 
lation than that we had left, thonsrh this part of 
the archduchy of Austria is far from b«.Mns its 
m<ist populous or best cultivated district. De- 
tached farmhouses become more numennis.anj 
thouirh the estates are still large, you see n^ 
lonsfcr so striking and painful a contrast, as m 
Bohemia, between the castle of the prince and 
the peasant's hut. Many of the peasants, on the 
contrary, ha^'e houses quite as comfbrtable as 
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or ihpm have a well-lodp look 



aboil 

The family pf which one hears as mtich an 
the Austriaii side, as one does of ihe Rosenberj^s 
and Schwarzenber^s on the Bohemian side of 
t.he hilla,is the family of ihe Starhembei^swbo, 
from D'tne immemorial, Iiave been men of might 
en the Danube, and, in the nuddle agfx, vete 
olWn involved in ssniniiuary feuds ^pith the 
Kosenheres. At present, three rich Slarhem- 
bergs dwell close tontether, — a prince, a ^neral, 
and a coimL — whose casdes we bad an oppor- 
tunity of admiring as we passetl along- 



Many interesliti? and pictnreEqne vii 
sent (homselves on the road, ihough upon the ' 
wholfc it is muchshnt in bj woods. Just before 
reaching Linz, however, as we were rolling 
down a zigzag line into the plain, a ma^ineent 
prospect opened suddenly upon ns. The plain 
of Lini:, Ihe pictoresque banks o( the Danube, 
and the distaiu Aips in the backgroiinit, com- 
bined to form a' gloricns picture, and while wo 'I 
were yet descanting on i(p beauties, we rolled" I 
onwards through the gales of I.inz to the imiie- j 
rial salt-magazines, here, as at Budv 
terminus of the road. 
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LINZ.— THE CARPET MANUFACTORY. 

Whbtt, in the middle ages, an individual pre- 
sented himself before the eyes of his fellow- 
men, it was known immediately, by the colour 
and cut of his garments, to what rank he be- 
longed, and what was his vocation; but in our 
times, when superficially, that is, as far as the 
dress is concerned, all arc more or less equal, 
—although the real distinction of persons, ac- 
cording to position, dignity, and wealth, are as 
sharply defined as ever, — a traveller in a simple 
brown frock-coat, entering a Linz manufactory, 
may be taken for,— rwhat may he not be taken 
for? particularly if his German accent sound 
somewhat foreign to the Austrian ear. He may 
be a Dr., a Professor, a Privy Councillor, or a 
military ofiicer of high rank in civil costume — 
or an ** Excellency"^-or perhaps, what would 
perhaps not be among the least welcome, he 
may be a traveller for a great mercantile house, 
come to make large purchases. " Assuredly," 
thought I, as a crowd of obsequic^us persons 
met me on my entrance into a noted carpets 
manufactory, greeted me most courteously and 
expectingly, and hastened to display their wares, 
—"assuredly some such fancies are passing 
through their heads." I held it therefore to be 
my duty to explain to them, that in leaving my 
home, i had left behind neither kingdom, nor 
nabobship, nor lands containing 10,000 souls, 
nor a capital of 250,000 fr. rentes; but that I 
stood there simply a curious traveller, or, if 
they would have it so, a traveller desirous of 
information, without any design whatever of 
purchasing, or carrying off any thing more than 
could be conveyed by the eye and ear; where- 
upon, to my admiration, these people seemed to 
hold it no less their duty not to abate a particle 
of their hospitable Austrian obligingness, but 
rather to assist me the more zealously in view- 
ing their labours and productions. I was tiie 
more curious about them, as I knew how con- 
siderable a part the Linz fabrics play in the 
Austrian manufactories, and to what importance . 
they have lately risen. 

As late as the year 1783, or 4, the Linz wool- 
lenimanufactures were nearly the only ones of 
the kind in the Austrian states. They were 
founded, I believe, at the end of the seventeenth 
or the beginning of the eighteenth century, by 
a citizen of Linz, and are the oldest in Austria. 
This citizen made them over subsequently to 
the so-called Oriental Companv, which had a 
privilei^c for the preparation of woollen stuHs 
of all kinds. The bad economy which reizned 
in the atlliirs of the company, and the profuse 
expenditure in the erection of superb and un- 
necessarily large buildings, threatened the un- 
dertaking with ruin. To prevent the injury 
which tlic stoppage must have caused to the 



many individuals interested, the governmeBt 
took the business under their own management 
reserving to themselves the privileges beibie 
granted to private persons. The interval Kb- 
tween 1740 and the total abolition of these 
privileges, may be considered to have been the 
period of the greatest splendour of the estalh 
lishment: there were employed at times more 
than 20,000 workmen, spinners and weavers, in, 
Bohemia; and in Linz adone not less than 20iMll 
The great mind from whu^h nearly all the new 
life in the Austrian boay politic emanated, 
Joseph, abolished the privileges by which these 
20,000 men profited, at the cost of many millions; 
and since that time, the workiien, scattered over 
all parts of the monarchy, have founded mano- 
factories in Brunn, Vienna, and other cities, and 
have laid the foundation of the now conside^ 
able woollen-factories of Lower Austria and 
Moravia. 

Since then, the Linz factories have declined, 
and their great barrack-like buildings stsnd par- 
tially empty, and seem awaiting another destma* 
tion. Two branches alone of the woollen manu- 
factory have again struck root and prospen that 
of carpets, and the printing of woollen tablfr> 
covers. So much taste is here displayed in these 
articles, the colours are so lively and so lasting 
that the productions of the Linz manufactories 
have obtained considerable celebrity in the shop 
and the drawing-room. They have warehouses 
in Leipzig, Prague, Milan, Vienna, Pesth, &c, 
and exports have even been made to France and 
England. Their extraordinary cheapness will 
no doubt lead to a further demand for these 
goods. For five or six florins* a most artistical 
and magnificent bouquet of flowers may be pui^ 
chased; while one of the quickly-fading produo* 
tions of the garden would cost double the money. 
Establishments for woollen printing are still rare 
in the world, and it is therefore the more cheer^ 
ing to learn that the art has already been bmughl 
to such perfection here. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that they have been partly indebted for 
their progress to the influence of France; the 
designers, at least, are in part PVench, and the 
newest drawings are made from designs received 
from Paris, which city, in the invention of new 
shades, and in the arrangement of tasteful 
wreaths and groups of flowers, is certainly not 
to be excelled. The person, too, at the head of 
the carpet printing, is of French descent. 

The name of this man is Dufresne. He took 
the trouble to show me over the table-cover 
department; and, as I visit such establishnien'.^ 
much more on account of the men than uf their 
productions, he became to me, in a shurt time^ 

* Th<* Anftrlan flurin li rqnal to about two»hililncfMn^ 
1in«. Th^ Kheiiish florin \t wnrtli rather Iwa. Ten Ai* 
triaa flurlua are equal lo une puuuil, or lo twelve KlMOiii 
Horiiie. 



koiject of much.inierest and respect. He 
ed in his gait, and ia speaking of liis inSnu 
t>, related Ihe history ol' bis lil'e. UiH father, 
'each emisrantibad sought reTuge in Vienna, 
there endeavoured to gain a livelihnod by 
esCablishmenl of a smal! cotton-prim in g 
ory. An Ausiqao nobleraan. Count I,, a 
It friend to the French, trnt him a small 
capital, and a corner ofhis house. The business 
turned no! w«]l, (ha father hoped for the re-eala- 
blJKhnieDl of his worldly prosperity, and the son, 
who had been born subsequently lo the flight of 
his parents from Ftance, was dEStined for the 
fflilitary Gprvice; but Heaven willed il uiherwisci 
his horse fell with him, hii leg was broken, and 
thenceforward he made up his mind lo follow 
his fathei''s pursuit. Soon anerwarJs his father 
died, less wealthy than he had hoped to be, and 
the sou found the business necessary to (he 
maintenance of his mo;her. He studied how to 
improve il, and hariu one day met wiih some 
English woollen printmg, be neirer rested till he 
bad not only imitated, but surpassed ii. Having 
thus grown up in adversity, and being endowed 
with an active spirit, he had made himself what 
ho was H'hen I saw him, " [mperial and Royal 
Inspector of woollen printing," with a, good 

The manufactory which I inspected in M. 
Dul'resne's company was exceedingly well ar- 
ranged, clean, light, and in good order. In the 
laj^e room where the colour setters were busied, 
1 read on a board conspicuously placed these 
words wrilicJi iii chalk; "With God's aid." 
"You nrt' ;.ui|iii«i.'cH" obsen'ed M. Uufresiie, 
"liui yuLittill s(.>i' [Ills IS Ihe chief point. Our 
busiiLi-'.-i 1^ very hilmriuus and difficult, and re- 
(juire,', iioi only citver and thoughtful, but also 
ddigeut add cunscientious workpeople. When 
I give a paiiern to a colour setter, I eive him 
also some direction how to proceed. 'He must 
listen and apply this cheerTully, but he must also 
consider well with what colour it will be best lo 
begin aud end, and give to these matters zeal 
and attention, as a painter wculd doj for I cannot 
atlend to the detail, and must trust much lo the 
consciemiousness of the workmen, who by a 
single careless step might occasion Ereal da- 
mage. On their side they must have lull confi- 
dence in me, and apply to me in all difficult 
Eoints. All this is best obtained when a man 
eeps in mind the words you see written tbere. 
liissaid ihatthe inmost soul of allan is religion 
and the fear of God, and our work is a kind of 
art. I lake no workman of whose character I 
am nt>l certiun; I pay far more heed to this than 
10 their s,lcllL And when I hare taken one into 
my employ I observe him closely, and note 
whether be works in a pious spiriL Many a 
one have I dismissed solely on aceouDl of his 
want ofoonsclentiousness. and I believe the chest 
of the imperial and roynl manufactory has been 
the pflincr by this policy. We begin in the 
tnorning with a short prayer, and those words 
are never eflUtied from the board. Ifhave a de- 
»i^o nrinscrihingon a tablet over the door, those 
line lii-.vs Irom Schiller's Song of the Belb 
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I and I believe money so laid out will yield 
[ Rood interest. Now you see. sir, you know my 
way of thinking," added M. JJufresne, smiling 
and clapping me on the shoulder in a friendly 
manner, as I applauded what he had said, and 
he further entreated me lo write my name i 
pockel'baob as a. memonRl, 

The manipulation of the wool is one of Ihs 
prettiest operations that can be seen, and I think 
there must be more pleasure in working ai 
pels in a mannfactory BDimaled by ao good a 
spirit than in wearing ont the Hnisbed product 
in dull company. 'I'he workman has the large 
while woolien fabric spread out before him, and 
by it the design, the coloured d.-awing, Th« 
difiereut tints are set singly with wooden typeo, ' 
and the workman has soon the satisfaction of 
seeing the picture unfold itaelf with tolerable 
rapidity before him. There are about two hnn- 
dred and forty diHisrenl designs for covers in this 
establishment. I'hls number may at first appear 
small, butthedifficulty of working a new pattern 
is very great A peculiar plan must be pursued 
with every one, and of course for every one a 
new set of wooden types made. Some of the 
colonrs are set abruptly one by the other, and 
some are partially covered and ctenlly shaded 
into each other. In tliis manner, with ten pota 
of colour, twenty or thirty tints are produced on 
the wool. It is particularly ditScull to judgtt 
where the single colours may be best placed, in 
order lo prepare the wooden types accordingly. 
The true life.airit, tune and softness are givea 
to Ihe coloursBy the hot vapour to which the 
fabric is ai'lerwar-s exposed for a lime. 

THE MADHOUSE. 

Near the woolten-m an u factory, and like I^ 
by the side of the Danube, stands this edifice, 
which was erected long since, alihongh the citj 
has but twenty-Gve thousand inhabitants. I was 
accompanied by the obliging overseer of the 
bouse, which, at the period of my visit, con- 
tained about eighty simply insane patients. — 
Among thesewere some that especiitlly awaken- 
ed my sympathy. 

One was a painter, a Tyrolese, who had dis- 
tinguished himself in the war of freedom, and 
had received, in consequence, a small sum of 
the government As he had shown 



he appropriated this money to the expenses of 
a journey to Italy. In Rome; however, on com- 
paring himself with the great living, and greater 
dead, masters, he became aware of the little he 
was likelylo accomplish with the greatest ei«^ 
lion. His anxious labours, unsupported as il 
al^eared by ime genius, induced a degree of 
morbid excitement; his efforts could not satisfy 
him, and the masterpieces of art, which he saw 
dail_y before him, appeared in his eyes so many 
reproofs of his own incapacity. He was not 
a bad draughtsinan, and had he slock to the 
pencil, be might have become a good mathe- 
matical or architectural artiit Unfortunately 
he did not possess the prudence so many wan^ 
that of contenting himself with his own modest 
portion of talent, aa GQ4b«A ^^ ' ' 
^ulUng i\ to viawrj m 
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In the exertion to become a distinguished paint- 
er, and reach a height unattainable to him, he 
destroyed himself. In despair he fled from 
Rome and returned to his friends — a madman. 
He now fancies that oil-colours are baneful to 
him and i'ull of poison. The sight of an oil- 
painting causes him the greatest suifering, and 
every thing that tends to remind him of brush 
or palette must be carefully kept out of his 
sight He takes a plea^>ure in the use of the 
crayon and blacklead-pencil, and several of the 

Eatients have had their portraits sketched by 
im, very good likenesses, hanging up over their 
beds. I found him occupied in drawing a pretty 
little landscape, and he himself assured me, with 
a friendly smile, that it was his peculiar misfor- 
tune to suflfer so much from oil-colours that he 
should die on the spot if he only smelt them. 
Rome, Raphael, and Corrcggio he had quite for- 
gotten. In madness itself there is a kind of 
happiness and tranquillity; the condition that 
precedes it, the struggle between reason and 
Irenzy, must be infinitely more terrible. What 
chambers of torture must the studios and gal- 
leries of Rome have been for this man! The 
becoming mad. must be like an active conflagra^ 
tion, but the being mad must resemble the con- 
dition of the burnt-out edified, more fearful, 
perha])s, to the spectator, but far less frightful 
to the sufferer than the former convulsion. 

In another room a poor lunatic was busily 
rubbing a brass ring. He told us with great 
glee, that it was becoming brig^w and brighter, 
and that the gold would sooKippear. The 
director told us, he had been rubbing that ring 
for weeks together, and every day asserting the 
same thing; a prize in the lottery had been the 
original cause of his calamity. He had wasted 
his money in idle extravagance, and in a short 
time all was gone but a few hundred florins. 
^ These he made use of to purchase fifty more 
shares. They came up all blanks, and the gulf 
of ruin he saw yawning before him deprived him 
of his reason. Hince that time he has employed 
himself in polishing brass rings in the expecta- 
tion of their turning to gold. 

In all the Austrian lunatic asylums, we hear 
wonders of the Douche or cold water cure, and, 
in Li nz/ accordingly, we were told of a striking 
cure performed by the help of this remedy in 
the course of the preceding summer. A man 
labouring long under the deepest melancholy, 
and a prey to monomania of all kinds, which 
ended m periodical fits of perfect frenzy, was 
completely cured in the course of three weeks 
by the Douche, and dismissed to his fellows as 
a reasonable being. 

Here also, behind an iron grating, we saw 
some poor wretches whose madness had already 
cost the lives of several fellow-creatures. — 
Among them were s<une of whom it was d(»dit- 
ful whether their deeds should be atoned for on 
the scanitld, or their correction smighl for in the 
roailhousc. The stury of one was particularly 
horrible. This person was a citizen of Lin/, 
noted som** ti*n years l)efore for an nnron(iu('r- 
able dretiil of spoctres and witches. In every 
strange noise, and every unusual appearance, 
he fanriefl the presence of supernatural iiillu- 
ences; even hiK own wife, if she appeared 
Bnexpcctedly beCure him, was sometimes taken 



for a spectre. His wife was accQStomed to 
laugh at and ridicule her husband for these 
puerile terrors. On one wild and stormy evea- 
ing, when all the vanes and window shatters 
shook and rattled fearfully, she said to hinii 
" There you foolish man, some of your witches 
will certainly come to fetch you to-night.** The 
night came on, and the unhappy man became 
more silent and terror-stricken. At a late hov 
one of the children awoke, and the mother, ufr 
able to still it cried at last, "■ Sleep you witch's 
brat, or FU kill you.** These thoughtless words 
acted like an electric spark on the dark fancies 
that lay brooding in the troubled brain of the 
miserable man. Armed with a hatchet, he sprang 
to the cradle of the child, crying, *• Yes, yes, 
witches child! Kill it! Witches are all aroiud 
us and about us! 1*11 kill ye all.** His weeping 
wife and shrieking children were all znurderel 
one after the other, and then a poor maid-serrani 
He then barred all the ^oors and windows to 
keep out the evil spirits that might be witboot, 
and watched the whole night through, armed 
with his hatchet, by the bodies of the supposed 
witches. The sun was standing high in the 
heaven, when the neighbours saw him crossmg 
the street bearing the corses of his childreo, 
dripping with their gore. He called out thst 
they were witch's children, whom he was going 
to Uirow into the water. He was immediately 
seized as a furious and mischievous maniac, 
and has been ever since confined in the grated 
cell where we beheld him crouching before as 
in the straw. 



JESUIT SCHOOL. 

If the object of the Lunatic Asylum be the 
restoration of the crazed to reason, the Jesnil 
' school may be held ig some respects as one for 
rendering crazy those whom nature has made 
rational, at least if we share the opinions of 
many of the enlightened of our times with i^ 
gard to the Jesuitii. lanz possesses one of theil 
schiK)ls, oddly enough installed in one of those 
celebrated towers or citadels which surround 
the city with their strong girdles. The Arch* 
duke Maximilian, who planned and built these 
towers, gave the Jesuits one of those first built, 
for an experiment, and at his own Cost, on the 
Freiberg. The Maximilian towers are large, 
round buildings, with thick walls, as great i 
portion of them being sunk under ground ■! 
appears above it. Below the level of the soil 
they contain several stories, while above it they 
rise but a few feet, and these are partly covered 
with turf, so that from without, by the additional 
shelter of a gradually elevated wall, they an 
scarcely to be seen. The balls of the enemy 
must for the most part fly harmlessly civer them, 
while their own, discharged from cannon risin| 
but a few inches tVoui the s<k1 of the bulwark, 
and hidden besides in deep hollows in the walls, 
mu.st burst quite un»>xpecte(tly out of the erass. 
All ihe towers, to the numl»er of seventeen oc 
twenty, stand in a certain regular ciumeciioa 
with one another, yet ejirh is susrepiihle of in- 
dividual defence, if the chain were broken, and 
could pour its fire on an advancing enemy is 
well from one side as the other. Really, if' the 




ii known, one mighi fnTicy Ihis defensive ays- 

n Ihe inveniioQ or the Jesuits ihemselves. 

Id ihese fortresses the ialhera are now firmly 
establisheit, at'ier making such changes as Iheir 
own wauts and lasie d[cta,tG((. On the ihic:k 
b<imb-[irool' pround-walls &ey have reired la-o 
additional sioriesi the interior of the fortress m 
laid cvUt cheeduIlT, the exterior wBshe-d over 
with aa agreeable red colour; every dnor bears 
the iiiinuls J. H. S„ and every aiehe of the 
wulli. \i here formerly caimon were ii'dged, is 
ehaNi."vl min a sleeping aod sitting-room forllie 
ttccoiTimiiJaiion of the pupils or the superiors, 
B(i:i.in ai I le by elegant winding ataircBses running 
rouiiJ lUe Ulterior of the bnilding'. In addition 
lo Ihe towpfn a garden was bestowed on them, 
which is raosldillgienily cultivated, and a second 
piece of gmand on the foremost point of the Fiei- 
ber^ u'here thny have btiili an elegant amall 
church in the Gothic ttyle. * 

f he ranii sinkmK piece of fufnimre in Ihis 
chnreb is a magn licent thrnne-like seat with a 
eannf 1 b ih si tudizened wiih gold that one 
can M-nicnlv bel eve it deitined for a place of 
l-Tj d lor those who ^hoitld set a cim 

'\ v-tainple lo Ihe fluck of humble de 

I I L But £o It is "It IS the throne 

( f ihi- p n r' anfwereilthe Jesuit lay brother 
who v,a m llie church and of 11 bom I had m 
quired f this were desancd fbr the empetor or 
anv oliii r Unsinous person oceaAioually vmt 
ing them The church is further decorated 
with several new pictures repreient ng scenes 
frota ihe I fp ol a newlj-canomzed Jesuit of the 
name ol Hieronymui. one, representing h m 
with the sacramental chalice in his hand on 
the seashore and obiaming lor the rieapolitan 
fisbprmcn a mirocntoiis drat^ht, aoolher de- 
picuiig him OTois m hnud checionjt the fiery 
erupoon ol Vesuvius These and other pii 
tores were 1 chted not hv side windt wa bat 
from il p mnf scc-irding to the new lashion 
W I p h objects are f und covered with 

(1 n ancient hall ru ned cloister or in a 

I t 1 r; from a long moiddered pencil, 

<ji luibii g amiss m it, but I cannot deny 

I) d\ 1 tc a most disagreeable impression on 

ni I hem lecoraiius the nails of a modern 

IP I f d purporting to be tlie events of our 

I I think however that the Jesuits have 

■real progress ol late in Austria. 

are certainly heard tliat the nobles 

h devoted lo them, but thai they 

c . biaio their former position is at 

m p siiiile. All enliehlened Jicr^on* of 

wl re are nn inubledly many in Ansiria. 

hi " i r (pd against thefli even the lower 

elajsp mike zealous opposiUon ISevenhete^s 

t e I si ave bes in lo «plo iheir ilronf; vet 

! I They are most numerous in Qa!i- 

c 1 I Hungary tl eie are ncne al all in Ihe 

r privinces there are three "houses 

■\ 7 nne in L nz. and one at Inspruck 

1 C4mr''d mo"-! inHuence in the latter 

ig ago he tivinn3-.mm the-re was 

L them an 1 teachers supplied l^om 

1 lod stnee dnt lime many conn 

fL a p heen heard that it r* no longer 

the Ah 11 y of Ihe pup 1 but the rank and credit 



^f iheir parents which decide iheir advance- 
Each of the "houses" has a auperior, a "min- 
ister," the superior's de|iuty and assiBtant.sevft' 
ral priests < seculars), aod som^ lay-brothers K> 
cultivate the garden, attend to household sffairei 
and be serviceable in many other ways. ITia 
(uperior of the Linz house was absent aa it 
"joamey of business" at the time of my visih 
The minislw was in the cpnlessional nheiri 
where I saw him wjth his feamres coucftaM, 
listening to a kneeling penitent. I went aOers 
wards, accompanied 1^ a priest, who tibligii^ly 
ollertid his services, to see the interior of IhB 
buildiiif. We passed through the schoolrooma 
and others appropriated to the pupils of tha 
instiliilion. They live two and two toge[her,(ili 
some of the rooms there were three,) agreeably 
lo the pnncipies of ihe JcKuils, thai no member 
oi' their order shall be lell without the company 
and assistance of another. No broiher of th9 
order ever receives permission to visit the city 
atone, he must always have another brother, his 
"Kofiius," wilh him. According to Ihis regular 
tion no Jesuit can ever be entitoglcd in a dis- 
pute or striiegle of any kiud without being sura 
of help. Hence, wherever there is a Jesuit ha 
ia double-headed and foowtrmed, and beyond^ 
duubl this is one of the most politic laws in 
their code. Even Ihe lay-brolhers have alS9 
each of them his "Socius. They remind bb of 
the Spartan legion, which was so unconquer- 
able, principally because ii consUsled entirely of 
pairs of fraternal friends linked together for lili* 
and death. Tn-o men so bound lo each olheiv 
yield a much greaier amoani ijfpaiver than Iv9 
separate individuals; as two cannoti-balU linked 
together by a chain produce a much more teif 
rihie etfect than when fired siiuily. At preseal 
there are thirty Jesuits in Ihe Liha house, niii« 
of whom are priests, nine lay-brethren, aiid the 
rest Dovices. They are nearly all Germans. 

" We are recruited principily (rorn Gentiatb' 
Bohemia," said my attendant priest, as wa I 
stepped out on the broad and beautiful plat 
form of Ihe tower to enjoy ihe ma^ficoat 
prospect; "Ihence come the greater numbtt' of 
our pupils. We have reason lo rejoice so (aiv 
but this is not to be crimpared wilh onr pro- 
gress in Belgium. There not less ihan eighiy- 
iijiir young, and several elderly men, enlerej 
our order in Ihe course of last year. We have 
few or no Slavonians in oirr house. In Liiix wf 
have made r.o great progress, hilherio; indeed 
we passess noihing here but this house provi* 
sionHtiy. The Plorians have atiU the Gyrana* 
slum. We are Iherefore here only pinvision- 
ally, and ad inlerim, and educate our pupils ai 
ittlerini," (is ihcre no ro^uer^ concealed behiai 
ibis ad inltrim? ihonght I,) "in the hope thai ia 
lime a wider sphere iif iofluenoe witi be openei 
to us. We einploy ourselves ltd inlerim willt 
the sciences, yei we ihiak that if we form 
useful stibjecis. Ih^y must in line be made us* 
of. The hoasesor'ourorderiji Austria donot 
forrn as yet an orgtuicwd and individual pro- 
w)Cf. but we hopi it will soon take thai fonn. 
In Vienna we have not yet received permission 
to establish oursflves; Ihe cause maylA tlie olii 
prejudiees .i^insl lis, and a liiri(i'»^v»iB«MU( 
belief in vhe AwovJSara ■MJK*»i\E4. v> ow "^ 
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but we hope that in the constantly increasing 
enlightenment of these times, these prejudices 
will die away. I have read all the books which 
have been written for and against the Jesuits; 
for the order was always an object of great in- 
terest to me; and since I have myself belonged 
to it, I have been amazed at the unfounded ac- 
cusations and bitter persecutions to which it has 
been exposed. God be praised, we have fallen on 
better times, and people have already begun to 
acknowledge their earlier injustice. When our 
order was dissolved, at the close of the last cen- 
tnry, the canonization of not less than eighty dis- 
tinguished Jesuits then in progress was inter- 
rupted. In later times, seven of these causes have 
been taken up again, and brought to an end. By 
the two last popes (the present and his predeces- 
sor), seven Jesuits have been canonized, or pro- 
nounced blessed. Among these was the cele- 
brated Canisius, whose services in Germany 
have been so great. At this moment another is 
about to be pronounced blessed, who suffered 
martyrdom on his mission to Poland. He was 
slain there by the barbarians in the middle of 
the eighteenth century. The cause has been 
long in hand; but as such matters are pro- 
ceeded in with great circumspection, their pro- 
gress is necessarily slow. The documents 
proving his purity of life, and his blessed and 
worthy end, are all forthcoming; but exact and 
authentic intelligence of the death of his "So- 
cius," who accompanied him on his mission 
and suffered with him, are yet wanting; and 
these, according to our laws, are absolutely ne- 
cessary to' the canonization of a Jesuit We 
hope^ however, that these supplementary points 
vriW speedily be cleared up, when the Holy 
Father may follow the impulse of his heart, and 
bestow the crown of martyrdom upon this ex- 
cellent man." 

My Jesuit friend had pronounced the word 
hope, at least, four or five times, whence I should 
conclude that the Jesuits of our day are very 
full of this agreeable feeling. Often, however, 
as the Jesuit appeared, I had no fault to find 
with my companion; but as I looked on the 
turf-covered, bomb-proof, and cannon-bristling 
towers of Linz, and companul thorn with the 
smiling, decorated building, in holiday attire, of 
which the Jesuits have taken possession, I 
thought also how quickly such a smooth, friendly, 
and courteous man of |)eace might be metainnr- 
phoscH into a rude, hostile antagonist in times 
of strife ami tniuble, and how certainly we two 
friendly intf>rlocutr)rs would then find ou|^elves 
opposed to each other. 

From our lol\y stand, we commanded an ex- 
tensive view over the Austria so rich in hope 
for the Jesuits. Tlie city of Linz, with its black 
m()fs, lay at our fi*el; and in the distance, on 
the magnificent plains of Lower A>istria,ffleam- 
«! the cloister of St. Florian. The noble Danube 
flowed, ill its winding course, through this beau- 
tiful land to Vienna, attended, no douht,bvm:inv 
a longini: sigh of the Jesuits, wafted towanlsthe 
stately ** Htniffen*" Towards iho simth, the 
plains swi'lU'd, by 'legrees, into hills and emi* 
nenres, which lav liki' shadows in the foreLTound. 
bac'ketl ^v the sharply-<lpfinpd and majestic Al- 
pine chain of Khwiia and Noricum. 



PROVINCIAL MUSEUM. 

Among the many national museums and eot 
lections of provincial rarities, which have ansa 
within the last ten years in all parts of the Aus- 
trian monarchy, in Prague, Pesth, Gratz, IdT- 
bach, &c., one has taken root in Linz, whose 
object it is to collect and preserve in a sepanue 
museum all that can have reference to the lii» 
tory and natural productions of Austria. Por 
merly, all such things found in any of the pnv 
viuces of the monarchy were sent withoil 
exception to Vienna. The provinces considepod 
themselves as the lawful possessors of suck 
curiosities, and looked upon their removal it 
httle better than robbery. No doubt jealousy of 
the all-grasping capital caused the neglect of 
much that might have been collected. In laci; 
objects of this kind can only be properly esth 
mated in the place of their nativity. Many hare 
provincial value and significance alone, and are 
quite worthless and. unnoted in an extensive 
general museum. Pew citizens embrace the 
whole state in their patriotic sympathies; the 
interest of the greater part is limited to the na^ 
now circle of their homes. 

The Linz museum has now six rooms filled 
with antiquities, coins, petrifactions, fossils 
stuflfed animals, minerals, books, and industrial 
productions, and in the treatise published eveir 
year a light has been thrown on many a dark 
comer of Austrian history, which would prob«> 
bly not have been done if the burean for the 
advancement of such purposes had remained il 
Vienna. 

None of the antiquities I saw here interested 
me more than the shield of a Roman warrier. 
and a Roman brick. The shield was fn»ra the 
celebrated shield manufactory which the Ro- 
mans had at the mouth of the Ens, and from 
which the greater part of the legions on the 
Danube were supplied with arms. The An»- 
trians have at present for the supply of their 
Danube army, a similar manufactory in the citr 
of «teyer, not far from the Ens, where pikes, 
gims, and pistols are the weapons now made 
instead of spears and shields. The brick ii- 
tracted my attention from the traces of du^t and 
of straw, and the mark of the workman's fingers, 
which were still visible on its surface. An ac- 
cidental puff of wind prohably scattered tte 
broken straw upon the brick while it was yel 
soft, the workman knended it in, and thus the 
memorial of the unheeded motion of a careless 
hand has remained undestroyed for centuries^ 
In the invisible physical laboratorj' of the hn- 
man world trifles are often perpetuated froB 
analogous causes. 

1'he Romans had their principal station OD 
the Danube, at Linz (Lentium); and in fact il 
is a position that will continue to be occupied 
so long as thn land is inhabited. I'he Dannbe 
here issues from a narrow moimtain-pass inW 
a rich and beautiful plain. in which roads branch 
off in evrr}' direction, and traverse the brnd 
valley of the Traim, joining that of the Dannbe, 
in th*' neighbourhood of Linz. The division erea 
of the country into the province above, and ihH 
below the fins, is oM and of Roman oritrin. The 
wh(»lelaud was called Noricum ripense; aUlhit 
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ig, in company wl _ 
Kppedinto aileiltoageHhoaudCoT 
Selsberg, a sinail miiriiet-iowa at ihe momh of 
"Sas, A thick morning vapour covered ihe 
le valley. My companion had juslly catcn- 
■' movemenl of the foggy particles, aiu! 
le after a time, " We stialJ have a most 
tiful day;" and in fact, as wc approached 
ore elewued neighbourhood of Ebelsberg, 
1 the 1'(^ behind us, and had. as be had 
edi the finest wealher weconid havede- 

:e public carria^? [ttelltoagsn) have been 
eed in Linz within the last ten years, and 
BOW run iu every direetioti from that city. Ten 
years ago, if a person irished to go from Linz 
W Sleyer, and was at all in hasle. be must have 
jp&id nve tlorins, and given abundance of good 
~ nrda besides. Now he can ^ for about forty 
(nee, and the vehicle makes the journey twice 

tAy object was to visit the renowned convent 
CSLFlotlan, and also aome of its peasants, 
P weii known for llieir opulence. I left Ebels- 
Mrg, tberetbre. on foot, and striking into a by- 
>Bd, proceeded deeper into Ihe country. Alittle 
^ntryraan who had tumsbt a nook of land 
"H me lords spintual.and had therefore some 
' ■' wilh Ihem, went with me, and 

n sight of the stately abbey 
pichstaudson a hill. The fields and meadows, 
p Mchanis, ftnd aft aroand, announced a sys- 
■1 of careAi! cultivation. A storehouse, an 
■ilbecsry's shop, a tavern, and an hospital, all 
' '. to tile abbey, lay at the loot of the hill. 
A the arrangement of all these to my 
IDI ciimpanion. "Ah,"savdhe, "yes,yes, 
»' holy falfiers, they are clever fellows, they 
))[iatter their alfairs, and keep things under 
iriin eye." [n the village stood two wagons 
fe foar horses, each laden wiih six-and-tweniy 
_ . The poor creatures lay with their legs 
Jttll<I,alld their heads hanging down in a most 
pil^U position, ttome had wnunded them- 
ift yaa against the iron work of the high wheels, 
bjr the constant convulsive twilchings of the 
roonih. 1 suppose there vaa no society in the 
abbey for the prevenuon of cruelty to animals. 
1 Itioked frum. the poor calves to the picture of 
■ ! Madonna, which hung from the corner of 
JB abbey tavern, and read beneath these words: 
Blessed is the holy and immaculate concep' 
tu of the Virgin Mary." 

'A had heard much beforehand of the grandeur 
'le Austrian abbeys, standing like a magnifi- 
fiMin of palaces, mostly on the rif^t side 
»■ Danube ^ lar as Vienna; bat I mnsl 
SI thai when I trod the interior courtyards 
A chautier j of Sl Flodan's cloistered palace, 
Jt. expectations were far exceeded hy the real- 
ly 'fliepnticipiil part is built in a motyt su- 
,k*lyfe,friHU a plan of the lime of Charles 
> Bu^. and is aliaait finished. To be atnuml 
' id has been the destiny of almost all Ihe 



of that ruler, who died lea. 
the zeal for building in Oaa 
Gothic style did by a hundred. However, in 
SLFlorian's abbey.it is but little that is wanting: 
Few monarchs in Europe can boast of being 
so grandly lodged, whether in reference to Iha 
form or materials of their dwellings, as the 
"regular Augustine chapter of Si, Floriau in 
Dpper Austria." On either side of the lofty ea* ' 
trance, broad marble steps lead to tlie principal' 
floor, and corridors above a hundred feel in 
breadth nm round the various wings of Iks 
baildings that surround the four quadrauguJW 
inner courta. The corridors, as well as Iha 
outer passages, and the floor of the great haUf 
are elegantly paved with black and white maii- 
ble, and everywhere the cleanliness is so peii- 

lessly pursued with brush and broom. As I 
paced these corridors, the water splashing in 
the midst of the courts, the ray; of me sun playfc. 
jng through Ihe countless arched passages, cast* 
ing rich lights and shades upon the polished' 
marble beneath, 1 thought if the pleasui'e of b 
stranger in wandering here was i!o great, what 
must be that of the owners, the fathers of St ' 
Florianl In the corridors are the — little doort 
they should be. but they are lolly portals, lead- 
ing to the monks' cells, to the apartments of tha 
prelate, to the emperor's hall, the library, ths , 
cardinal's chambers, and others. 

I was really somewhat embarrassed which, 
door to attack first, for I was afraid of distarty. 
ingsoma personage of importance tnm whilhej 
I tvould. At last, wiping Qte dust carefully Iroill 
my feet, I chose a cell at random, and found, ia. 
the person oi the father and professor Kurz, sa. 
celebmted throughout Austria, for his leaminc 
and historical wcrks, the very best guide to lead 
me through this labyrinth Oiat my good angal 
could have led me to. 

The great convents and aibeys in Austria 
have been, at all tim^. the nurses and cherish* 
ers of science and of art; in every one is to b« 
found a museum of natural history, a wMt 
Lbrary, and. generally, a picture gallery; and 
each boasts its celebrated names, e^er of 
those who have long departed from this norld^ 
and hve only in tbe Section and respect of 
posterity, or of those still living, and actively 
engageil in the service of their order. Of the 
latter class is the rfevei'end Father Kurz, a binj 
and venerable old man of seventy-two, whd 
now advanaed to meet the intrusive sirangeii 
He was for a long time professor of history ig, 
the Gymnasium of h^/at, and has written som> 
learned works on Austrian history. Al prosan^,, 
borne down by years and feeble health, he haj 
retired to his cell, where he busies himself wilk- 
lighter literary labours, and the affairs of lh»'" 
convent. I found with him acoupleof peasanis^. 
who had come to request his advice respecting 
a lawsuit, and a. neasanl-girl asking him foK 
some medicine Ibr her sink mother. 

I know not whether we North German pr» 
tesianis entertain i-ery jusl notions respecting 
Ibti influence, llfc spfiere of operation, or tha 
business and manner of life of the monks ot 
the great Austrian Augustine and Benedictins 
whether our opinion of then^ 
unfavourable; and I shall ther^ 
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fore permit myself a few remarks on the sub- 
ject. It would be highly unjust to consider such 
establishments, simply as the retreats of lazy 
monks, whose sole employments are praying 
and eating. On the contrary, the manifold rela- 
tions in which such a convent stands to the ex- 
ternal world, and the great sphere of activity 
connecting it, with nearly every phase of life, 
have opened the way for the cares, the business, 
and the vexations of humanity, and paved for 
them an easy entrance to the cells of these 
monks; these, consequently, are busy men of 
tlie world, rather than feasting and praying an- 
chorites; and if they are worried somewhat more 
at their ease than other people, they have to 
bend like other Christians under the common 
burden. It is only a small minority of the mem- 
bers of such a house that are commonly resident 
within its walls. In St Florian only twenty-one 
out of its ninety-two fathers were dwellers there 
at the time of my visit The rest were almost 
constantly absent on difierent employments and 
missions, some as parish priests in their respect- 
ive parishes, some as instructors in schools, 
professors at the Gymnasia, or as stewards and 
overseers of the lands of the abbey, which must 
all be administered and overlooked. 

As teachers and professors, they must submit 
to examinations like other people, and as agri- 
culturists they are as res])onsib]e as others in 
similar employments. Those who remain in 
the convent are either the old and feeble, or 
those who have their employments in the abbey 
itself. One is master of .the household, and has 
the kitchen, the stable, &c. under his direction, 
another is master of the forest, a third, librarian 
and director of the museum. Some of tlie con- 
vents which possess observatories, have also 
their own astronomers, who, as professors of 
astronomy, teach the science in the convent 
The* observatory of Krcmsminster has long 
been celebrated, and almost every person here 
can tell which father is now at the head of it. 
Even the old and feeble And much, in their cells 
to interest them in the sayings and doings of 
the world without. They are the friends and 
patrons of many far and near, who visit them 
freciuently to ask counsel and assibtance. The 
prelates — so arc styled the heads of the ^eat 
convents, — the prelates, if not princes by birth, 
live like princes, and have the usual allotment 
of business and intlucnce, cares and crosses, 
that fail to the share of princes. They have 
their bamiuet-halls like them, but also their halls 
of audience and rooms for business, wiionce 
they overlook and diri*ct the atlairs of the con- 
vent. They are also frequently members ot the 
provincial states, and hence, although monks, 
Bxvt entangled in some measure in the contest of 
politics. The whole rans^e of great ahbeys in* 
tlie valley of the Danube mciy be looked upon 
as among the most distinguished pillars of the 
Austrian state edifice; and not (»nly its support- 
ini; pillars, but aN<» the loundation and corner- 
stones of that edifice. These relii^ious founda- 
tions, founded in the earliest a^es of the Austrian 
soverei;fnlyi were the very s^oniirest elements 
in the formal ii>n of the future archduchy. In ilie 
middli' ai;cs. the abUtis of those convents oAen ! 
furnished the most considerable reinforcements i 
to the Austrian arniius, and at a later i>criud, one j 



of them contributed as large a sain as eighty or 
a hundred thousand florins to the expenses of a 
war. At the commencement of the reign of 
Maria Theresa, she could obtain from |he bank 
of Genoa the three millions she required, only 
on condition, that the Austrian abbeys would be 
her security. 

On almoSftvery house- wall in Austria a 8l 
Florian is painted, emptying a pail of water over 
a burning house, as its protecting saint; pious 
verses are sometimes inscribed beneath, recom- 
mending the house to his guardianship, and 
sometimes verses any thing but pious, as the 
following: 

(* House and home tmtt I to Florian *b naow; 
If he protect it not, bis be the shame.*' 

But of late, the signs and tokens of the Vienni 
and Trieste Fire Assurance Companies hare 
made their appearance by the side of St Floriaiit 
whose credit appears to sink as theirs rises. St 
Florian was a heathen, and a Roman centarion 
in the time of Olim. Here in the camp by the 
Danube, his mind, bent on serious matters, aod 
withdrawn from the frivolities of Rome, mar 
have 'been duly prepared for the seed of ihi 
Christian religion; but how it fell, and how it 
germinated, the legend says not Enough — Flo- 
rian became a zealous Christian, confessed and 
preached the new doctrine, and was in conse- 
quence condemned as a rebellious and frantic 
innovator by his general Aquilius, and beaten 
to death with clubs on the shores of the Danube. 
His body was thrown into the water, where it 
remained till the princess Valeria, the daughter 
of the emperor Dioclesian, withdrew from the 
embraces of the river nymphs the remains of a 
saint known and honoured as far as the Turkish 
frontier, and in the year 304, buried them in th« 
place where now the abbey stands. His long 
acquaintance with the water nymphs of the 
Danube, it may be, which has rendered him so 
peculiarly fit for a fire extinguisher. 

"You may believe what you please of this 
stor}'," said my guide to me, " but you wi^ find 
it not only in black and white in our old chroni- 
cles, but also in bright colours in our picture 
gallery, where we have the whole history re^ 
presented in a series of twenty paintings. 

In the library of the convent there are forty 
thousand volumes. The hall is large and beau- 
tiful, a hall worthy of the muses, as is always 
the case in the Austrian convents of the brsi 
rank. Except Gottingen, I know no German 
university which has s<» splendid an apartment 
for this purpose as St Floriairs. With respect 
to the collection itself, it is naturally somewhat 
different The chief part, of course, is cfD- 
posed of theology. The fathers are in full furee. 
some of them in the splendid Paris cdititnis. 
Other branches of knowledge have n<'t,howerer, 
bt^en neglected. 'J'he censorship (»f the pre^s 
aiiects this convent Init little. For them theivis 
no forbidden fruit and the convents are exacilf 
the fittest asylums for writings persecuttHl tnr 
the censor; works, which in any other lihrarr. 
or in a bookseller\s shop, would be sei/od bvthe 
police, are frequently to be found in cloikten 
where such unquiet productions are held Id he 
in the quietest place. The monks know how H 
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arrange these mafters, only taking the precaa- 
tion sometimes of placing snth wrilings on the 
second row, behinA olhcrs, or oo the topmost 
shelves. The inQaence of these fine coUectiona 
cannot be great, as they are the private properly 
ef Ihe coiivetils, noil the books are never lent 
out NeverthelEss. they are interesting with a 
view b) the fiilure; it is well to knoir where 
»ach literary maWrialS are to be looked fir, 
doiibtlefs, ihe day wi)l oome when another 
Joseph will throw these nDble halls Open to the 
pablic, and deoUre tiieir oontenis ihe property 
of the slate. On this account I was glad to find 
everynriiere a goodly assemblage of oar German 
historians, down to Luden, Meniel, and Pfister. 
The Monumenia Germanonam are also not 
wa.nling. An historical-geo^aphical work on 
Lower Austria, in thirty Tolumes, put me in a 
terrible fright. IfJhis work, like Meidin^er's 
Gram.mar, should Ifcive at a twentieth edition, 
one mii;hl cover a good porHon of the three 
hundred (German) square miles of Lower 
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5 paper of this kind in Germany 
might cover the whole surface of the globe, and 
perhaps paper np the sim besides. 

The Florian convent owns not less than seven 
hnndred and eighty-seven honses and farms, or, 
as they express it here, so many "numbers," 
and yet it is only a "Ihree-quarlerG" cloister. 
The gTGaler nnmbcr of the convents are only 
"hair' or "quarter." Kremsminster is one of 
Ihe few " entire cloisters." I ne^er could learn 
ftrrm what measure these expressions of half ahd 
whole, &C., wiiich are in constant use among 
the peopla, are taken, nor could the fithe»ihem- 
aelres give me any information. Perhaps it 
may be a mode of speech, remaining from the 
limes when iheooovents were ratedfor military 
cnntrLliniioHs; Florian mnsi then have paid fifty 
Uiiiiifatid florins, where Kremsrainster paid 
eigliiy iliousand. In those times, an archduke 
of Austria sometimes resided as a guest at St. 
Florian 's, with four himdred and fifty horsemen 
and horsesi rtie presenl emperora come much 
more modestly attended. TTie convent ia in- 
KiBst^t readmess for such visits. Here, and 
in all iSihor Austrian convents, there is a suite 
of rooms called "the imperial apartmenls." 
The number of illustrious guests that have 
visited the Ali^fltine lords spiritual, from the 
emperor Amulph the child, downwards, is courfl- 
|p5^ — rimonglhem wasPrinceEiigene,lhehigh- 
heiripd conqneror of the Turks, He slept here, 
duni)!! his slay. oi< a splendid bedstead, al each 
of fflvvse four comers a Turkish prisoner was 
chained in efflgy. Pictures of the battles of 
ISenta, Mi>haes,and Btla:radc, adorned the walls, 
and every wax light in tlie antechamber, was 
bomp by the figure of a Moor, cftrvetl in wood. 
Ail tliese are preserved as memorials to Ihe 
prpsonl day. Pope Pius VI, on his memo- 
ralilp j.iumey lo Vienna, was entpnained at 8t, 
FbTian's Abbey, and fnim Ihe balcony of bis 
rh.imJPHr, liestim-ed liis blessing on not less than 

. and popes, are not the 

if.ff smdents usually halt 

ii ■ ' ■ ■ii'-; some may always be 

IniitiLi h nxiiii-; iitlow. appropriated to their 

■crvto^ lu one uS tliem I found an enigmatical- 



tention 

displayed the following spiritual reference lo » 

stove: "Hoc in tumulo hiems arida 

consumit." 

In almnstall (he convfTitnal ohOrehes-Ifonnd 
mulliiudes of redbreasts as rcicnilar inhabitants. 
In tlie splendid church of Sr. Florian, their plea- 
sant chirpings were ihe onl/praiws to Ood I 
heard during my visit. The chureh aervilM' 
told me that, itt the brooding season, their ntiin-' 
bers^cre so great, that iFiepreechcr's voioe was 
often overpowered bytheirsong. ThesparroWB 
keep lo Ihe outside of the roof, swallows come 
sometimes for years together, and dien disap- 
pear a?ain. 

Carlo Garlone was the archiiecl of this church. 
This man's ear must have been well opened to 
the harmonies that lie in numbers, and grand 
proportions, for the height, breadth, and length 
of the church, the place and proportions of ihe 
windows, the stalls, corridors, and choir, the- , 
arches and pUlars, fonn a whole so eiquisilely 
symmetrical, that the musical impression, re- 
ceived on entering the place, is irresistible. The' 
principal lines of the building are covered with' 
the most sotid, rich, and tasteful sluccoesJ 
Round all the galleries, cornices, and ceilings,' 
hundreds of an^-ls are wreathed and groupodli 
Curtains, eieeuted in ihe most masterly man-, 
ner in plaster,hang in richprolhsion over every' 
door aad passa^! and the most beauliAil gar- 
lands, wreaths of flowers, and arabesques, wind. 
and droop in lavish abundance, and in the most' 

raceful forms (hroughoui. Imustconfesiiihu. 
learnt, for the first time, here to know whal 
stucco was, and whal might be made of it. • 
The church has three organs; the largest ii 
in the bacl^roiind, opposite the high allar, and 
two smaller ones are in Ihe choir. The largest, 
the masterwork of an Austrian of ihe name of 
Christmann, has 5S30 pipes, and the slrongest' 
of Ihese, cast in the finest English tin, is thirty- 
two feet h^h, four feel and a half in Girenmfer- 
ence, and weighs five hundred wetghl. Th» 
"organ-basket," which supports Iheseat of Ih* 
organist and the singers, displays the most beatK 
tiftl and inimitable workmanship in carvedi 
wood. It has the figure of a giant basket, or 
balcony, formed of Ihcthickealbnsh ofacanlhusJ 
leaves. Below, the woodwork of Uiis balcony' 
is intermingled with thai of the stalls and prayer^ 
desks. The pillows of those seals and theif' 
OBnop:^ consist partly of black fretted woodsii 
and partly of speckled beech-wood, of which lb* 
massive blocks are in themselves curtosilics/. 
The wholersngeof staihifor the chapter eihibjt 
the finest are Llilecniral drawing, and the groatesr 
solitky of ci^nstruclion, and yet Ihe minuliiEBrB 
executed with' a neatness and elegance siich as 
are usually besto wad only on bojtes destined lor 
the reception of ladies' jewels or gentlei 
snudT. On a closer examination, every 
knot and edge ix Ibund lo be most artistically 
and laboriously put logeHier, end exquisitely 

In one word, present arms and shnw- honour 
due to the Aiislrian monks, all ye who so ofteil 
contemn, wiihout even kci<vBVR^*iBw 
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Father Kurz and the other gentlemen might ac- 
cept my farewell pressure of the hand as it was 
meant, as a token of the most sincere goodwill 
and esteem. 



VISIT TO THE HOUSE OF AN AUSTRIAN 

TEASANT. 

The peasants of Upper and Lower Austria 
have, with the exception of some of the peasants 
of Lombard}', certainly reached a higher degree 
of wealth and freedom than any other peasants 
in the Austrian empire. Those of Galicia, Bo- 
hemia, and Hungary, are, on the whole, still 
serfs; the inhabitant of Illyria and the Tyrol is 
poor. There are pnrfs, indeed, of all these pro- 
vinces where the land is better cultivated, and 
the peasai.t ; more free and opulent. Hanna, in 
Moravia, is; celebrated for this, so is Zips, in 
Hungary; Saxonlaud, in Transylvania; Eger- 
thal, in Bohemia; and many rich Alpine valleys, 
are also remarkable exceptions. Neither ought 
wc to pity or despise the peasants of other parts 
of the monarchy as mere slaves, without duly 
estimating many alleviating circumstances. To 
ta!:e ihcm all in all, however, it is not less cer- 
tain that the peasants of the Danube, in refer- 
ence to mental cultivation, solidity of character, 
firmness of position, and a rei»»^nition of their 
rights as men, surpass the majority of their 
fellow-subjects, as far as they do in agricultural 
knowledge and opulence. Among the richest 
and best known are those in the neighbourhood 
of St. Florian's Abbey. Some of them, indeed, 
are so distinguished, as to have had the honour, 
more than once, of receiving their emperor, and 
one of these is the much-talked-of " Meier in der 
Tann." Accompanied by a guide from the 
Abbey, I made my way, by a narrow footpath, 
through beautiful woods, over luxuriant mea- 
dows, and through well-cultivated fields and 
orchards to the farms of this wealthy peasant. 

'I'he Florianand Austrian peasants in general, 
although more those above than below tjje Ens, 
live more frequently in solitary farm-houses in 
the midst of their lands, than in villages. The 
peasants have all a double name; in the first 
place, a family name which is inherited by their 
children, and secondly, one as possessor of the 
farm, which passes to their successors only. 
These official names are no doubt extremely 
old, as old perhaps as the farms themselves. 
**Ijphner, in Fohreubach." "Meier im leercn 
Busrh." "Zohntcr,ncarGommering." '; Meier 
in diTTann." "ThcSchildhuber." "The Din- 
del In ilx^r," and the entire name of such a peasant 
sounds quite long and i»tati'ly; for eiample, 
"John riass, Meier in dcrTann," "Jijseph Fim- 
bergcr, the .Schildliuber." In ordinary lif% the 
designaiiun fmm the land is much more usual 
than the family name. It is more usual to say 
"the 8childliubcr was here to day," than "Jo- 
seph Kimbeiger vins here." The women arc 
generally called by the family name, but in a. 
manner dilferin? f r » a ours. A feminine ter- 
mination is attachi-d,as M.iria rinil)"r;4erm, the 
Mose nVi, insteaxl of Frau FimlxMger, Frau 
Moser, as u*e should say. •*Moi<r in der Tann, 
ah, 111! has a house like a casth*,'* ^aid every one 
lo uc, aud iu fact the majority of these greal j 



farmhouses are built like castles with four 
wings forming a quadrangle. The foot-pas- 
senger enters the dwelling-house in one wing by 
a narrow doorway, and the loaded wagons enter 
at another thix)ugh a wider gate, and drive into 
the inner court. The stabling, cartsheds, grana- 
ries, bams, &c., are in the other wings. The 
building has two stories and has a stately ext^ 
rior. The house is well furnished i^dth pious 
sentences over the doors, both within and ii'itb- 
out, and all the household utensils down to the 
plates, are garnished with verses and passages 
from the Bible. At the house of " Meier io der 
Tann," I found a flour-sack, speaking in the first 
person, and where we less poetical North Gc^ 
mans would have placed simply a stamp, or 
have contented ourselves with the name, Fritz 
Meier, the flour-sack had iu 

" Be It known to evv^man 
1 beloug to Meier in the Tann '* 

• 

The principal chamber in the house is called 
" Meiers room." It is the usual place of assem- 
bly of the members of the family, and also the 
eating-room; here the women sit at their spin- 
ning in the winter, or at any other -of the minor 
domestic occupations. Near it are the bed- 
chambers of the heads of the family and their 
children, dnd opposite, on the other side of the 
passage those of the maids and the men . " Meier 
in der Tann" has, moreover, his private room 
of business. 

On the second story were the best rooms for 
guests, and the store-room's. Inihese "Sunday 
rooms'^many have the portraits of their proge- 
nitors. Those of " Meier in der Tann,". were all 
clothed from head to foot in raven-black, and 
looked like so many Venetian nobles. Here are 
always a number of beds with magnificeni 
mountains of feathers and gay-coloured quilts 
for any visitors who may happen to come. In 
these " Sunday rooms," in presses, chests, and 
drawers, the bridal finery, the ti^asures of linen, . 
metal, and the holiday clothes of the wiJe, a I 
black spencer, a black silkkUfei (so they call | 
the best gown), and a pretty cap of ottir«kin, 
surmounted by a star of pearls, are all stowed 
away, all things which in form and material re- 
mind us of Bavaria, whence there is little doubC 
this part of Austria was colonized. Then there 
i.-* the kasti (ro<>m) for fruit, in which are kept 
whole chests full of dried apples, pears, and 
plums; and a harness-room, where the abon- 
dance, oixler, and simple ornament, please more 
than all the brilliant show and rigid accuracy 
of a suite of ntyal stables. In many peasants' 
houses in this part of the country, there are not 
less than forty rooms. 

The most celebrated race of horses in all the 
countries between Munich and Vienna, south of 
the Danul>e, is the Pinzs;auer. These are lanre* 
magnificent animals, brought here as colts, ani 
reared on tlie fine meadows oi' the Danube. 
They are used awhile for ae^ricultural laU^urs 
and then sent to Vienna, whe^e these hupe ani* 
mals are met with in the service of the butchers 
and brewers. 

'i'he stock of horned cattle on the Danube is 
constantly supplied fn>mtlie mountain pastures^ 
where the breeding of cattle im uAcn the oatf 



possible Mcopation. rrom Pin^gan, Pongan, 
ftad llie Siyrian Alps; the entile descend to the 
plains 111 lill up the gaps made by death and the 
butcher, and which Ihe smaller cat (le production 
of the plains cannot sufficietilly aappk. The 
most remarkable of the arraDftfmeuts for stall- 
fed^ animals are the pigsties. The l<wlging« for 
swine in Austria are lofty spaces fiUod with loog 
rows of chests, shut in on all sides.aod left open 
at the lop. Each of these ohests is the dwell- 
ing-place of a pig. In general they are made of 
thick beam;?, but some of ihe richer farmers 
have them of solid smooth hewn blocks of (tee- 
stone, Ererypig has his food in his ou'ii stall- 
In Biis manner each animal enjoj-a constantly 
fresh air, and yet is closely enough shut up lo 
grow fat al Iiis leisure. This system of snliiary 
confinement prottets them from each other, and 
the greatest eleanlineis is preserved among 
these unclean brutes. More perfect swinish ac- 
cmnmadations, are not, 1 believe, to be found in 
Europe. Circe conid have had no better for 
Ulysses and his companions. 

The cider presses in an Austrian farmhouse 
are also worth seeing. The vine is not cum- 
vattd in Upper Austria, but cider is made on a 
very large scale, and an inlojticttiing lirink is 
prcparedfrompearsaswell as apples. The fruit 
is first crushed under a large slime, put in miv 
lion by a horse, and is then put inltfcihe presses 
to complete the operation. In a larg:e household 
there are sometimes ten or twelve sticli presses. 
Little as we esteem this acid beverage, it is here 
an absolute necessity, and "Zelmt.er im Gom- 
mering," or "Meier im leeren Busch" would 
lose all his men-servants lo-morrtiw, ifihey did 
rwine." Fur- 
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iotti use, and further on the sweet Hnngarian. 

" Meier in der Tann," including his children, 
hasnni Ir^i^s than forty penole in his house. He 
rel.Mi'd {!• me many anecdotes of the emperor 
Fraiii i-aiid the archduke Maximilian, who had 
ollen -iDpped at his house, His wife and chil- 
dren, m the mean time, were making dumplings 
for the moniow's holiday. Strict order and dis- 
cipline were kept in the house, and behind the 
picture of ihe Saviour, on the wall, I saw stuck 
up that educational auxiliary which we gene- 
rally hide bcJiind the piece of furniiure that re- 
peats tonsdailyantt hourly, the moat agreeable, 
or ili»i agreeable, truths. 

As "Meier in der Tann" accompanied me 
CTcT his farmyard, and showed me his abun- 
TBCe afgood things, I said lo him, "You sell 
bTJel) Reduce in the city, no doubtl" " Nay," 

'S tni answer, "why should I sell it in the 

JT "fcao eat it myself; it is better so." I 
"iflenfanls learnt that this was a osua! answer 
of ihe wealthy Austrian peasants lo such ques- 
tHMis. "I catt use it myself, it's better so." 

Two blooming. goodfiumoumB children ac- 
companied us.and gave me a friendly "God be 
with yoiii God he with you," when we reached 
lbs great trees surrounding Ihe yard feveiy one 
of lh« yafda, as usnal, was surrounded with old 
■ fteesJi which I acknowledged in the same style, 
^■^^ relnrneil to Edelsber^ through all the rich 
^^■Hftftds, on which the rude, bleak 
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range casls down such Waok antlWi-ioos looks. 
The richest peasant in Upper Austria is sup- 
posed 10 be SiediDger. I had occasion to visit 
ijira also, subsequently; biit all these fanus arti 
as like each other as so many eggs. 

The personal service which the peasants ar* 
held to render to their superior lord, is triSing in 
real amount. It is, for the mtnt pan,comTaul«d 
for money. Bui the tithes, which are levied by 
the lords of the soil, the billeting of soldiers, the 
military conscriptioD, to which the nobles are 
not subject, and the many imperial and seig* 
neurial 1axcs,press heavily on the peasants. As 
Ihe land, however, is, on the whole, fertile, the 
people sober and diligent, and ilie law, despite 
its oppressive enactments, is administered in a 
spirit so favourable lo tlie subject, thai the em- 
peror Francis sometimes complained he could 
not obtain justice in his suits against his own 
peasants, agriculture, with all its ili«ad vantages, 
is in the tiourishiiig condition 1 have above 
described. 

An odd law prevails in this class — namely, 
that Ihe farm descends lo the youngat son in- 
stead of the ildeal, on the death ol the fathefi' 
It is supposed that by ilhat Ijme Ihe elder s( 
are otherwise priivided for, while the younge»( 
may often need an inheritance. Wiih us t' 
more rational notion prevails that the eldesi st 
as the ablest and ransi natural guardian of t 
younger branohes, must first be enabled to supi 
ply effectually the place of the parent, 

PUBLIC LIBRARY. 



The waters of the Danube are thick, tliose of' 
the Rhine transparent; tbe colour of the formed 
may probably be alTected by the slime it britie^, 
with It, and which is of a milk-y green as if r 
quantity of serpentine stone dust were mingled 
with the quartz sand. This slime is deposited 
in Iha cold balhs which arc erected along the 
banks of the river. The waters of Ihe Danube 
seemed lo me much colder than those of thft 
other great rivers of Germany, and a bath i 
green waters is certainly one of Ibe mra 
freshing enjoymenls that can be offered ti 
wearied body. 

I had just come out of such a one, and wal , 
taking my last walk through the streets of Lio^ , 
when I came upon the Biblioiheca pulilica d 
the Lyceum, whereon siands the beautiful Oreefc 
inscription. 4>^"c '•'■^r''^ (the house for the heal^ 
ing and refreshment of the sool). Whalci '\ 
be more opponuneT I entered; the first namf 
I heard here, as in nearly every pubUc institnr 
lion in Auslria, was that of Joseph the SeoonA 
He WAS the founder of this and many oth^ 
libraries. He induced or compelled the wealthy 
convents lo furnish books, and thus formed ia 
the principal cities of th& monarchy, e 
accessible to all, from treasures thai had lieforB 
been hidden. 

I fbnndhere,as in all olherAnsirian libraries, 
Roiteck's History of ihe World, and Ihe "■" 
ptiee Veritti tppoita atie menxogne di Etirim lluit. 
leu," ^ ti'orit written t^ ■an \\isvit.,S» ■K&s,'«»st*j 
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demnation cWhe Austrian system of govern- 
ment in Italy. 

In many Austrian libraries the forbidden fruit 
is enthroned high above the vellum-bound vol- 
umes of theology; it is placed there purposely, 
kst the grown children .should over-eat them- 
selves: the same arrangement I observed here; 
and moreover, the ladder by which it was to be 
reached, was so short, that it wa-s at the risk of 
my life, standing? on the topmost step, that I sue- , 
cccded in obtaining a glance into these regions. 
I remarked there," The Triumph of Philosophy," 
Moser's "Patriotic Fantasies," his "Political 
Truths," and similar works. A second dive 
which I ventured up(m, placed two volumes of 
Butlbn*s Natural History in my hand. I could 
look on this with tolerable indiflerence; but to 
the Austrian student, how costly must appear 
this forbidden, and, therefore, doubly sweet fruii! 
Doubtless as the finest cherries on the tree's top- 
most branch to the eyes of the boy who is unable 
to reach the unsteady crown. 

The most remarkable part of the collection, 
was a copy of Luther's complete works, and 
moreover, the oldest edition. They were ex- 
tremely dusty, and I asked the attendant whe- 
ther they were much used. "No," said he; "in 
the thirty years I have been here, I have never 
taken them down." Perhaps they were pro- 
cured at a time when some hopes of refuting 
Luther's heresies were still cherished, and they 
have never been looked at since. Perhaps the 
time may not be far distant when Austria will 
allow the ladders in her libraries to be made a 
little longer, or bring the vspirits now abandoned 
to the dust and the spiders, a little lower down; 
the library may then m a loftier sense than now 
become the ^vx^i UrpiTa, and the soul may then 
luxuriate here in as refreshing a bath, as the 
body enjoys in the quickening waters of the 
Danube. In this, perhaps, approaching epoch, 
such old Gothic laws and prohibitions will not 
be renewed, as we now see carved in stone, on 
the Town-house of Linz. This singular inscrip- 
tion runs thus: 

"His Roman and Imperial Majesty, King of 
Hungary and Bohemia, our most gracious lord 
Wills and commands, that no one. be he who he 
may, presume in or before this free land house 
to carry arms, or to wrestle, or light, or make 
any riot whatever, W hoe v e r ac i i n a n y w ise con- 
trary to this prohibition, will be punished with 
all severity in life and limb. Renewed 15G8, 
1679, 1716, iS25." . 

I thought at lirsl that this singular and hirshly- j 
Bouihlinj; prohibition had only been renewed for 
the sake of its historical curiosity; but a native 
of Jjinz assured me that it was seriously meant 
to infuse torror, and was deenuni one of the pri- 
vileges and immunities of the Town-house. 



THE riCTirUK-GALLERV BETWEEN 
LLNZ AND VIENNA. 

The portion of the Danube lyinir between 
Lin/ and Vienna, is certainly the finest part of 
the great river, for here nature and art have 
united t(» adorn its shores, as they have done 
noulii're c se along the whole sixieen hundred 
miles \)f iu course. In one half-day to see all 



these beautiful, great, graceful, and interesting 
objects, with all their historical monuments and 
natural beauties, pass before one's eyes, seems 
an enchanted dream, and keeps the susceptibh 
mind in a constant state of intoxication. 

The Romans, while they held these lands, 
seem, however, to have felt no such intoxic»* 
tion; to them an aboile by the shores of the Di- 
nube was rather a dream of a heavy and op- 
pressive kind, yet it was exactly this beautiful 
part of its banks as far as Vindobona, that was 
the site of their most important battles with the 
Germans. The left bank they called the fore- 
head of Germany {Frona Germanix)^ and th6 eye- 
brows of the Danube {Supereiiia hihri). The 
wrinkles, excrescences, jagged rocks, and horns 
of Germany's rude front, may have figured 
strangely in the letters to their friends in Italy 
from these cold northern boundaries of their 
beautiful land. Here, if anywhere on earth, the 
mutability of matter and the course of events 
may be admired. The eyebrows of the Danobe 
are now smoothed beneath the hatchet and the 
plough; the fields are smiling nnder the fairrst 
and richest cultivation, and of the forests only 
so much remains as the painter would desire to 
preserve, in order to enrich and elevate the 
softer expression of the meadow and the corn- 
field. The forehead of Germany and. what was 
its extreme IT'ontier, are now the core of a great 
monarchy; the rejected stone is become the fuon- 
daiion cind corner-stone of the building, fur here 
lies the cradle of the Austrian monarchy. 

Strangers from all lands now come to gaze 
on the cities that have arisen round the Roman 
camp-station on the now smooth Fnma Get' 
rnftniaSf and the subdued back of the wild Isther. 
Years ago, the English and North Germans 
heeded not the inconveniences of the Danube 
navigation; but now, that the establishment of 
steamboats has increased the facilities ten or 
twenty fold, the river is visited even by those 
that dwell near it. Monks now Vandcr frnm 
their cloister and gaze on these new wonders. 
Students throng from all parts, fur now even 
their slender purses suDice for a voyage down 
the Danube; emphi/h, whose short leave of it^ 
sence <lid not formerly permit such excursions, 
now tiike their places, with their wives and 
children, in the handsome cabins, and float up 
and down the Danube under the protection of 
the public at large. In these days of steam* 
boats, ]>eople have found feet who had none be- 
fore, somo have got seven-league buots who 
posse>sed before but ordinary shoes, parbes 
have bfieome fuller, and days longer. 

At six o'clock in the morn in?, on the fifth of 
August, the liell of the steamboat the ArrJuiukt 
Stephen, summoned its passengers, specimens 
of all the alMH'e-mentionrd classes of socirtr, 
crowded tojr«Mher. Thero were English mro who 
spoke not one word of (ier'nan, uioiik:« with 
shaven crowns, la<lies with rhildren, whiskerv^ 
Hungarians, Vienna dandii»'i \iiih fye-i;las«jfj 
instead of eyes in their li(\i(U. Ueilin travelten 
with Ihnnirnvititr in i)n*ir mouths, and manr 
others laden wish clouks arrd wraps, liais and 
bandboxes, parasols and unibrella^i, sticks 
pi|H>s, chests, and trunks. It was just suck 
weather as according to tlie imai:i nation of the 
komaus must generally have prevailed it 
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tabaa Otrmania," Alhicltfo^hunglike an 

penelrable veil over ilie Alpiue chain, aad 

4 the black and gold arabesque borders ol' the 

rsofLin*. frato out lli&fcig distilled a 

ainfirhioh gradually increased, till tve n-ere 

reaiened with a da^ lo enchhnt all the snails 

id ducks in the country. We [loorpaiaengers 

liliD thronged the decks of the Archduke Stephen 
IS thickly as the wild docks did the reedy inlets 
tt th^ Danube, crept tike snails in sunshine 
n Bnder our maniles and umbreUas, irbile those 
^^■^o could Ends place, look shelter in ibe cabins. 
^^K,Tbe beaulirul chants of scenery aSbrded by 
^^Be city of Linz and its environs, round which 
^^Bp Danube sweeps almost in a semicircle, 
l^pUsed tUDoticed by; indeed, a.s (kr as I was 
i^^yiersonally concerned, I could discern objects 
nil]' so Ibf as the circumference of my umbrella 
reached, from whose eitreraity felt a heavy 
-tboweroTdropSiBiidmy companions were more 
Huciou^ aboul the li);hl or their cigars, than tlie 
bht of travelling inspiration. We were all 
Iplof ably dull and out of tune; and foreEawnoi 
B preparing for us overhead, nor what 
la before us. 
■At Ibe very beginnii^ of our journey, as I 
spped from the bridge that led to ihe vessel, I 
1 Ihe |!ODd fortune to gel such a thrust in the 
e from the trunk of one of the pa^isengers, 
il I thanked tiod in silence for the elastic 
Strength of my ribs. I say the good fortune, 
ttecause the punch was such a hearty one, thai 
tte man was not content with the osual exviaez 
•r pantim. Xantitur, with which we usually 
— jgUsfy ourselves on such occasions, but came 
E me again aller he had slowed away his box, 
BJKed my hand, hedged my parilbn a thousaod 
~es, and inquired mist anxiously whelher I 
. . * hurU Thus, among so manj^ strangers, I 
•Oddcnly found a friend, whom I might nut have 
acquired for hours by the observance of Ihe 
oonvenlional ceremonies which condemn vs bo 
long to silence, uniil some unexpected occur- 
rence brings ns nearer to each other. 

My new acquaintancttwaSa man of business; 
he had followed the Danube in all its windings, 
Wid had hved from his yoiiLh upon its banks. 
labile he sat by oic I alliiwed Ihe Hsel\ii tn take 
icedence of ihe heauliful for a time, and took 
n from himoE the constiiullonofthebed 
V the Danube, and the course of IraDic on its 
■; and so long as the rain continues I will 
withthereader iheinriirmaijoulacqaired, 
The Danube, hemmed in by moonlainii. Sows 
fay Linz in an unbroken stream. Below the city 
il begins to eipand, emhracing many large and 
nailer islands, and dividini; ipio many arms, 
leof which maf be considered the main artery. 
kn» it eoiUinues till it reaches the celebrated 
niifpool near Grein, where all its waters. 

isle , 

jhihe 

._y.of Krems, and, coming to level ground 

Hi'diTide, forming arms add islands beyond 

Xr^ The coudiiion of the water in this 

„TDg,Bna somclimesohstruRled course, and 

teonsetiueiu preclicabiliiy for trade andnavi- 

Von rt'Tery various, and hence many peou- 

K woriis descriplive of il have been invented, 

Bichftre not known on other livers. 



The main stream, which must nffer the prin- 
cipal course of navigation, is called Ihe ~ A^iu<- 
fakrt!' and Ihe sleersmen, who must kni 
accurately, and i^ome of whom are ainays Mt 
board of the sleainhoals, are named Nmifnnk, 
or Nim guides. The Nan channel uacjergoea 
little or no change in the narrow passeK, but U) 
the neighbourhood of the islands, Ihe furiool 
rapidity of Ihe current changes it very ofto* 
Eomeliines an arm of Ihe stream, navigable beC 
fore, will close, and another open ihal was folk 
merly quite impraclicahle. The larger branched 
are called arras, but the smaller ones are d«^ 
nominated "AiiRze," and they aie distinguished 
again as great or little "iiunze." The 'litUi' 
creeks and broader expanses, whidi are obtA 
found shut in between die sandbanks and Iha 
islandF., or peninsulas, are called lakes, Aaon#. 
these lakes a constant change is taking plne^ 
sometimes they burst iheir boundary, the Stan 
nanc water becomes current, and uie lake lA 
again a "Jliioaj." The subsiding matter 
tainori in the Danuhe, is called ' Hnelup-ltt^ 
" SlrataffTi'n," or "Se/iult." The saudhanli* 
formed by this "ffriea" are not called sandbank^ 
but '■ Haufin," or heaps. If these banks art' 
formed not of sand, but of rock, and remaitl 
under the surface of the water, they are named' 
in the Danube language Kii^in,or bullets, pert 
haps from the rounded forms of-all these rcclcfc 

if these " Haufm" rise high out of the w 
and are overgrown with wood, they are cnlled 
Auen, or meadows. These meadows, when, 
covered with aSpens, alders, poplars toaple^ 
willows, and shrubs of all kinds, afford cuver| 
for innumerable game; even stags are found 
there, while the lakes and Riime are Ihrongea' 
with waterfowl, wild ducks and geese, herons, 
oranes, plovers, and especially a biid called 
" fisher" by the people of the country. i ^ 

These meadows are often innndaied in ihfl 
course of the year. When the land has obtained 
such a height that it can be subjected to regular 
cultivation, the Hirmation of the Danube island 
ig completed. But all these formations are suV 
ject to constant change. Now a sandbank it 
formed where before it was deep water; now. 
the stream is gnawing at an island it slowljt 
raised centuries before. Here a haufi is raised 
to an "Au" or meadow, and overgrown with ( 
brush, which, in the course of time, changes to 
a wood, there man is turning lo profit the flraf 
turf, which he hopes will one day become ara bid 
land. Promontories, iieuinsula.>f, and natural , 
dikes are thrown together by the waves on onfl ' 
side, while, on the other, Iheyare wearingawaj" 
and destroying others, and thus the wild rivef- 
god losses aboul in his procrusiean bed, whieli 
he finds now loo narrow, and now too spacioosi 

Such places, where the water is underminiii|f 
the xhore, are called Bruchgrg/Hfe, or break- 
banks, and here the beavers of ihe Danube havo 
thoirespecial dwelling. 1^ the shore ( oni Ufiry- 
means a narrower part of tlie river where *s 
banks approaoh, and there is a ferry. 

The pa-'^sa^e down the Danube is the " Na6- 
fii/irr," (hat against Ihe siream is the "Mi«.'. 
fnkrt."* The expressions mountain and valley 
passage, which are in use on Ihe Rhine, art 
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florins. The beairers build their dwellings most- 
ly on the " breaking shares" before mentioned, 
and thence make excursions into the water 
meadows, where, like the woodcutters, they fell 
the trees, especially the aspens and poplars, 
whose wood is not too hard, and of which the 
thick, fleshy, leathery rind consflhutes their fa- 
vourite food. These beaver-houses are difficult 
to find, as the animals place the entrance always 
nnder the water, and burrow upwards, and this 
upper part, which is properly their dwelling, is 
built with wood, and kept dry. Below, the door 
and fore-court of their house are covered with 
water, into which they plunge on any alarm. 
*'One of the most interesting occupations to be 
met with on the DanublK, is to watch these crea- 
tures at their work,^* said a gentleman to me, 
who, as a sportsman and lover of natural history, 
had paid great attention to them, and kept some 
beavers prisoners on his estate. ** They are as 
comic in their gestures as monkeys, and as 
active and adroit at their work as persons who 
haVe not a minute to lose. With their really 
formidable teeth they hew down the trees like 
skilful woodmen, by a few well-directed strokes, 
and cut them into blocks. These blocks they 
carry like poodles to their dwellings, where they 
fix them with clay, which they lay on with their 
tails. They go splashing through the water 
pushing th^blocks of wood, jostling and thrust- 
ing one another aside, as if they were working 
against one another for a wager. I have never 
seen them driving piles with their tails as some 
persons assert, nor do I think so soft an instru- 
ment adapted for such w«rk. They are accus- 
tomed, however, to strike the surface of the 
water with their tails, sometimes apparently out 
of mere sport and wantonness, but sometimes, 
probably, when pursued by an enemy, it is done 
to cover their retreat under water by dashing 
the spray in the face of the pursuer. They are 
very difficult to catch. To dig them out like 
badgers is impossible, from the construction of 
their caves. To surprise them is no easy mat- 
ter, on account of their quickness and foresight. 
They are generally caught in traps. As, unlike 
carnivorous animals, they find their food every- 
where in nature, these traps cannot be con- 
structed nor baited on the usual principle; the 
most delicate twig of poplar would be little at- 
traction to them; it is therefore nrcessary to 
place a great number of traps in their way, and 
to be very cautious in so doing, as they scent 
iron very readily. I once laid filteen traps in 
Che neighbourhood of a beaver village, and was 
fortunate enough to catch a couple of^ thought- 
less wanderers from the straight path. The 
next nitrht I was unsuccessful, and so for ten 
8iiccessively. No tiouht the mishap of their 
two comrades had become known throughout 
the colony, and all kept themselves wiihin their 
houses. At last hunger or ennui drove them 
out once more, and on the eleventh night I 
caught another, evidently much reduced by 
fasting. Hut that was the last; the heavers look 
my intrusion so miich amiss, that they ahan- 
d(»ned the colony, nor c<iuld I learn where they 
had f'nii<.;raiefl to; — in that ncighl>ourhood no 
beaver ha** since lieen found." 

The firie»Jt v:ews on the Danube begin about 
•ix (Uerman) miles below Liuz, ai Wallsee; 



and truly, I believe, the least enthusiastic person 
in the world must have felt himself enraptiu-fd 
at the sight of so magnificent a spectacle. Only 
in a series of dithyrambics, and to the accom- 
paniment of the harp, are they worthily to be 
sung! I could have fancied myself sitting in 
some miraculous giant kaleidoscope; but rums, 
castles, convents, palaces, smiling villages, snu^ 
towns, hermitages, distant mountains, towen<. 
broad valleys, and deep ravines, steep preci- 
pices, fertile meadows, were the objects that 
produced these wonderful effects, instead ot' 
fragments of moss, beans, spangles, and bits of 
grass. Every stroke of the steam-engine wrought 
a new and yet more beautiful change, as if i 
magician had held the strings and pulleil then 
always at the precise moment. Sometimes 
mountains hemmed us in on all sides, and we 
seemed carried over some mountain lake; an- 
other turn, and we shot as it were through a 
long chain of lakes. The steamer rushes on at 
if tidere were no such thing as a ruck to be 
feared around. To a certainty we shall strike 
upon that at the comer! — no— a strong pressure 
from the hand of the experienced helmsman aod 
we double the rock, a new opening is revealed, 
and new wonders displa3'ed far and near. In 
such §udden turns of the vessel, of\en executed 
in a half circle of very short radius, we obtain 
through the sails and rigging and the twelve 
cabin windows, a eaacadt of views and images, 
if I may use the expression, in which all indi- 
vidualiiy is lost, and the eflect of the whole upon 
the mind is perfectly intoxicating. A painter of 
any susceptibility must, I think, sometimes shnt 
his eyes, that he may not lose all self-command, 
and leap over the side of the vessel. 

The Volcanic powers, which, in the times of 
Oiim, pierced and reformed the surface of onr 
earth, shot across in the neighbourhoc^d of Greia 
from the north, and threw up a dam from the 
Bohemian forest to the Alps, which ftirmed a 
powerful obstacle to the waves flowing from ifae 
west. At this dam the waves long gnawed, uJ 
at last they made their way thnmgh. The lake, 
which had formed above the dam, flpiived over, 
and the Danube burst through the narrom- paa>i 
to a wider field beyond. Here and there, by the 
side of the clef^ fragments of rock had remained 
in and under tiie water, and so was formed the 
celebrated whirlpool called* the ^ Strum U 
Grein." 

Gretntn'm Austrian German means much the 
same as weinen (crying), and Greinsiur^ {cr 
the castle of tears,) lies close by the entrance 
of the whirlpool, and bears this tragical name, 
in the midst of one of the loveliest pn>spec:s 
that crown the Danube. The river reflects the 
features of the fair castle and town in friend:r 
greeting before it dashes its waters tins>ed w:iB 
the melancholy hue of the pine forests, over I'r.* 
rock of the ** Strum." This oce.urs at least t- 
the little island Wonh, lying like a fallen columi 
of the old dcim in the gate of the whirlpix-. 
From this column low ran{;es of nick crtw* irrf 
riV'T diui^itiialiy at Uith sides, and join ihe h:cs 
angular r(M>ks of the shore, ^4o^lc are alreatr 
so worn away that they are now under wai^r. 
while others stand pointed and jai.'i;ed abu*'- 
1'he former areealle<I '* A'»/iff»//i," the* latter "A- 
ekiii;* or '^UehackcL" This mass of 
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which passes lolhe sonlh of the islet Worth, is I 
Galled the entrance; that which pas.'es to the 
north is divided by two lines of chff" into (he 
- Wild DieU." the " Wild water," and the whirl- 
pool properly so called, and through ihi^ the 
emperor Joseph, by the laboHroflhirleen years, I 
succeeded in removine iha most dangerous ob- 
GCnictions. and furrning the main pai^siigt?. 

Firstly the Danube m.ihes roaming over the 
"Kageln" — the heavydash is heard I'rom afsr — 
then it plunges into the "Ue/iadttl," where it 
sur^s yet more impetuously, and sboots along 
with a rapidity befitting Nepimie's team of sea- 
horses. Ourengine was slackened; furmypart, 
I would willingly have Iain at anchor Imre a 
vtiile to enjoy the magnificent spectacle. 

The rock of the islet Worth is highly pic- 
turesque; it has several facen, and at the base. 
U the very extremity of the island, lies the old 
excrescence of a castle. On the summit of the 
Tock, a huge cross rears itself, firm as failh in 
l^e midst of the storms of life, clinging fas! 1o 
the roclt. Several images of saints are niched 
sbont the rock, some adorned with the votive 
offerings of passing boatmen. Close to the en- 
trance of the whirlpool, little boats row along- 
side the larger vessels, with pictures of saints, 
"which they offer for sale as amulets. But our 
reprobate sleamerBhoi p^si them with the speed 
of an arrow, and prevented the pour people rrom 
levying a small tribute npon the piety or fear of 
the passengers. 

Opposite the rocks of Worth another mass 
shoots boldly into the water, bearing on its stern 
brow the ruins of the old oaslle of Werfenslein, 
Here, it is said, Roman dust mingles with the 
Gennan of the middle ages. The elsewhere 
broad Danube is here pressed within such nar- 
row limits, that a bold Tell might almost hope 
by a daring leap to reach Worth. 

The rocks of Werfenstetn join the strong wa! Is 
and abrupt precipices, of which they are only 
a small part, forming a dark pass of abont half 
a mile. In the midst of this watery ravir- 
vhich must not be supposed to be liio narru 
die stream dashes along with uncontrolled v 
leece. Some of these rocks have pariicul 
names, as ibe "house stone," the "hare's ea 
Ac., and others are crowned with mins, among 
others with those of the castles of Strnden and 
SanniagsLeLii. Far above the cross of the rock 
of Worth, towers the church of St. Nicholas, 
the patron saint of ihe sailors. At the fool of 
this church, in the market town of the ! 
name, is a hospilal founded in the year 1144, 
for the relief of sufferers of whom the wild wa- 
ters then furnished, probably a greater number 
than in these days, 

The beantiful and romantic, the singular, (he 
picturesque, and the incomparable in this part 
of the Danube, are so abundant, thai it is al- 
most as difficult to tear oneself from the de- 
scription as from the contetnplation, though we 
are apt to regret afterwards the many words 
that have been spent in a vain endeavour to 
give an idea of the scene. A little below Wer- 
fenslein, the vessel struck against a rock; I 
know not whether from a change in the direc- 
tion of the niunerous currents in the "Stnidel,"* 
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or from pure awkwardness or carelessness ol 
Ihe steersman, or unman age ableness of the ves- 
sel; i thought at hrbi, when I saw the bowsprit 
advancing nearer .and nearer, thai it was done 
in the most perfect security and boldness of de- 
sign, and observed to an Englishman u'ho was 
standing near me, "See huw liiile danger the 
once so formidable StmcM has flir our skilful 
and experienced navigators, and with what pre- 
cision they steer in the very face of the ruck." 
8can:ely were the words out of my mouth, 
when the vessel struck agamst that very rock, 
and a regular panic showed itself in the white 
faces and blue lips of the numerous passengers. 
The bowsprit snapped »hort off, and hang on by 
the ropes, like a broken arm by the sinews. 
The ship being of course somewhat elevated in 
front, towards the rock, was proportionally de- 
pressed at the stem, so that the green waves of 
the Danube dashed in through the cabin win- 
dows. One large Englishman stood in the cen- 
tre of the vessel, with his eyes riveted on the 
bowsprit and the rock, both hands in his 
poefcets, and his legs apart, as if he hoped by 
this means to balance it. A young man curious 
to see what was going on, looked frum the cabin 
window, and received the rough salute of the 
Danube over head and ears; and a lovely yonng 
mnrried lady buried her face in her husband'9 
bosom. Our vessel received a tremendous 
swing that brought the rudder round in front; 
the gilded busi of ihe Archduke Stephen at the 
prow, was also broken, and hung o(f to the side 
as if he declined having any thing mure to do 
with us. "Stephenjias got a good cufli" said a 
Liazer peasant, when the lirst fright was over. 
The whole was the work of a minulei like a 
waltzing couple, in the hurry of Ihe dance, 
brought into sodden contact with tlie foremost 
pair, move crabwise for a few seconds, 
then with renewed vigour, pursue their whirling 
course, we reeled awhile, staggered sidewaya 
and backwards through the vortex, then plough- 
ing the waves with renewed vigour, brought 
the rudder once more to its place, and darted 
on in a straight line, as if nothing had hap- 
pened. We passed Sarblingslein, built by ihe 
emperor Ferdinand, to fortify the Danube against 
the Turks; Preinstein, where Charlemagne ovep- 
cainedukoTassilo; andPersenberg,w' 
nifieent i mperial castle of that name, is 
ill the olden ume as the possession of the Mar- 
grave EngelschalkIL, who, a thousand years ago, 
fell in love with, and carried off, the daughter of 
the emperor A raulph. We conld not, however, 
devote to these interesting objects all the . 
tion they deserved, because we «'ere sti 
much occupied with our vessel, and our lerri£e4 
fello w-passengers. 

Among the latter, in addition to the first inti- 
mate acquaintance, for whom I stood indebted 
to my collision with a travelling trunk, I ha^ 
made several new friends. Nothing bring|< 
people so nearly together as a high degree all 
sympathy, either in joy or sorrow. The general 
lamentation over the rain with which the day b&; 
gan, had softened some hearts; Ihe pleasure and 
eicileraent caused by Ihe enchanting scenery^ 

eveirrlainjor the tide, tliewilanliSTeBdin 
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had assis[ed W ihaw the icy incrustalioDs wbere- 
ivitb fashion eacases us; and afler the accident 
in the "Slradti," our souls all melted together 
into a sjmpaihetic stream. ,Huw is it possilile 
lo resist when, on such occasions, a beautiful, 
timid iroman, till then entirely a stranger lo you, 
one with whom vou have uot before exchanged 
a, word, and who has proudly and silently avoided 
every place where stood a stranger of the other 
Bex, suddenly Torgels all decorum, and seizing 
you by thfl arm, exclaims — "Ah, my dear ( 
air, tuiat U the matter?" How can you da ol 
wise than immediately graijp at the profiered 
friendship. In one way or another, by Ihe time 
we had passed the castles of Weins and Per- 
senberg, we all feit to one another like friends 
of loug siaacling. If it be hard to depict the 
beauties of nature, it is not less so to paint the 
joys of social intercourse, aod I should esteem 
" ■■"" of the most difficult tasks I could impose 
^ self.iflwere to attempt to give the reader 
a periecl picture of all the little occurrences and 
pleasures of our Danube journey. What the 
vise man says of the golden tree of life, and of 
ttie faint picture given of it in books, is irue of 
the scenery of the Danube, and the sayings and 
doings of the company that filled the steamer. 
It follows, (hen, that il would be belter lo give 
Up description of any kind, and leave off mtikmg 
books, and so il would, were it not Ihat the 
reader hai his own fancies, expetiences, recol- 
lections, and wif^hea with which he supplies all 
omissions. If the author speaks of a castle 
crowning the brow of a rock, he is not satisfied, 
because be compares the ineagemess of the ex- 
wilh tne image that memory brings 



And, perhaps, a much huer one Ihan the reality. 
And It IS llie same thing with a picture of an 
itgreealtle circle or party, the reader feels all 
tbiil ihe author says or does not say, and recol- 
lections or wishes supply the wants of the lexi. 
We sat in the stern of our untiring steamer, 
and gaily passed the glass of social converse, 
jiindon, Paris, and Vienna, had each its depu- 
ties in our circle; but Vienna, and I thanked 
beavea therefore, had the greatest number. The 
first deputy was a young actress, one of the 
most distinguished of the Burg iheaire. She 
was returning fmm a professional tour, and re- 
lated, with much talent and vivacity, some of 
her eiperience of life both before and behind 
the curtain. In her joy at finding heri>elf once 
more in ber fair Austria, she never failed to 
porrecl my false pronunciation (according to 
Ansli^an rules) of Ihe names of the various 

8 laces we passed. "Not Marbachi Moaba is 
le name of that pretty village we iiave just 
posiedi you inusi not say NcustadI, but Neiih- 
ladel, and when yoti wish me joy on being at 
hiime attain, you should noipronounce the word 
litunaih, wa call il hoamol. As Ihe sun was 
.iben shining very brightly, I uffered her my 
Austrian larnprtU, or umbrella, and asked her if 
Itbe could pfuleet lirmclf wilh that, using the 
\u«rinn wor d pro/cAiVd. This she foundquite 
'diSziai" and laoghcd excessively. " DtJixwt" 
It B very hvourite word with the Austriansi and 
whi-fc we sBv I taui-hed (Ja lac/ilr icA i. Ilu'y cay 
^a bin iehlochnui gtiaarilcit. Tins last expres- 



sion pleases me extremely, and is,, certainly, 
with many other Austrian phrases, a relic of the 
middle ages. I have no manner of doubt thatGot; 
Von Berlichingen and his comrades expressed 
themselves just sn~"Ich bin ladtendgeifori^rt.' 

Next lo Miss Be , I had almosl betrayed 

her name— sat a fair native of Vienna, with her 
husband and a charming liiile daughter. She 
was returning from Italy, where her husbanil 
had filled some post in the Austrian service. 
We naturally spoke a great deal of the fair land 
■' where the orange-trees bloom," aJid Ihe yeui^ 
mother expressed herself on the subjecl wiitt 
great animation. I found her, to uiy great as- 
tonishment, by no means inclined lo d« justice 
to the beautiful shores of the Danube. In tlw 
Linz theatre she had yawned over a farce por- 
traying !=ome of the local absurdities of Vienna, 
and which had made me laugh till I cried again, 
She thought it "all excessively tnviati siKh 
things, so full of equivoque, so offensive I 
morality, would never have been pernuued, 
Italy, where in this respect, as in many ' 
peirole were incomparably u"— '-■--- 
in Germanj'," Her husband i 
in his praise and blame than his pretty 
The lirile girl, a child about four years oU, ... 
a perfect Italian. She spoke nol a *rofdj 
Gerujatl. but danced wildly about the 
cause she should soon be " in caaa no 
mother said that she understood GeriBu.; 
fecily well, but would never speak, and 
deoiiled aversion to it. I began he«tif 
silence to ask myself, whether Auslriaits-' 
public officers who remained a Ions ^f- 
ilaly — all returned such bad patriots! Did 
this beautiful Austria k>ok sad aAer ' 
Would the many and much vaunted enjt 
it olTered, be looked on as triSing and ii 
cam! And is it peculiar to German oati 
In exchange so lightly the muther-longuefMl 
more beautiful Italian; or do Italian ohi" 
brought up in Austria, imbibe 
ence for German, and disinclin 

A tiresome Vienna dandy, who sal soi 
aside from us, mingled now and iheo i| 
conversation, but kept, for the raosi 
-tome distance, and whispered to an 
Indy someibing mysterious about " 

Theresa, or the Princess Anna, or Ihi 

Sophia, and made much mention of the _ 
ein, the Starhemberg, Ihe FarsteoTeld. 
such uuiversally-known persons, wbo^^ 
cording 10 the Viennagrammar, are lobe named 
wilh the definite article. C'elail un comneime 
mruARpar lea pranda nanu ga'on prommpait. 

Among the English ihere v&a a courier, wtiff 
had come from England lo Litui in :six tlaro- 
He kept looking at a book fh>m which a intrti 
was detailing the remarkable objects ii, }:p >n-a 
Ihe shores of the Danube; andihey lii^ilirrail 
diligently as if all these laieresiin^ plaos 
had been a hundred miles off, instead of lylaf 
right under their noses. 

We had also on board asisier and a noriee 

of the newly-esiablisbed order of the ■■ ( irrrrtiin 

Sisters." Tfatu order was once nnilpd miU \hi' 

of ihe"German Brothers" in the emi. I'.i i:,; 

[ding of sick knighns bnl did nol lon^; "tiLim 

■re. Lately, in onr own lime, when tUv OiMt 

■le ol" architecture came into faa' 
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iKeseantiqaities were ilso revived. They looked 
singtilaf ennugh, in iheir twelflh cermiry ctis- 
tnme, among these Vienna and Parisian tbilela. 
Whal [ thought most disagreeable in the broad 
annlighl was, tliat their coarse while linen was 
not only badly washed, but horribly marked by 
the flies inio Ihe bargain. They told me that en 
the IBih of July in ina present year, their first 
hospital in Bozen had been erected, a^er the 
po^'s penoission had been obtained iu the pre- 
ceding May. They were now on their way to 
establish another in Brunn, and to receiire some 
new sisters, for which purpose they supplicated 
flie assistance of St Vtacentiits, the patron-saint 
of their order. The elder one tnld me she had 
removed to this order from that of the Grey Sis. 
ters, of whom more were lo be ftdmitted, that 
the new order might profit by their eiperienoe 
in the care of the sick. 

In Truth, no mammoth's tooth lies so deeply 
buried in the dust of ages, but oiir curioas, pry- 
ing age will ferret it out — no mummy lies hicfden 
so closely in the depths of the pyramid, but our 
all-seeking curiosiiy will dig it into daylight — 
no non is so snugly covered with the mantle of 
ancieul and modern limes, but she will be drag- 
ged from oblivion, hare new life infused into 
her veins, and be sent forth a wanderer among 
the children of the present day. If it were pos- 
sible to ^ive life to the Egyptian mumioies, we 
shotiM see Ihem among us again. 

I was jnst about loleave the front deck, when, 
among the crowd, I observed two black figures, 
who suggested to me, for the moment, that my 
last notion respecting the mummies was already 
in the course of fnlfilmenl. On inqniry.I learnt 
ihey were workmen from the celebrated plum- 
bago mines near Marhaeh, a little picturesque 
village we had just left behind us. These 
mines have been worked from very ancieul 
limes; but of lile they have acquired new im- 
portance. The English have found that this 
plumbago is well adapted id 611 their -lead-pen- 
cils, and they have, of late, imparled it in tole- 
rably large quanliiies. Last year two thousand 
hnndred weight were sent lo Bngland. Since 
then the people of Vienna have bestowed a little 
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ones have been opened within the lastiwo years. 
A company has been formed in Vienna for the 
eiporiaiion of this ariicle, in which the Kolhs- 
chtld:! had a share; and we had a young Salon 
professor on board, who had visited the mines 
by the invilation of those gentlemen. It is re- 
markable that the Austrians do not rather make 
the pencils themselves; but the English nnder- 
stand these things better, and have better wood 
for the purpose. They get the material palver- 
ized from Anstria, carefully consolidate and 
enclose it in cedar-wood, and then supply all the 
artists in the world. Their own mines become 
daily poorer, while those of Austria increa.'ie, as 
the rich material, with which Nature has abun- 
dantly supplied them, becomes belter known. 
Whilst the Saion professor was obligingly ex- 
plaining all this to us, the yoang German Italian 
took oiii her English blacklead-pencil and gave 
it me, that it might write :ts own history in my 
note-book. 
— The arrangements on board the Austrian 
I^Bftmers are apparently as good as those of the 



Rhine. To judge of the n'ht'le of a vessel, te^ 
quires a long acquaintance, as it does lo becomd 
well acquainted wiih a man; bnt the cabins, &0. 
left nothing to be desired. There were separaift 
ones appropriated to the smokers, and abundant 
accommodation for the ladies. The business of 
the engineer, who had his own office, as the 
captain had, was promptly executed, and Ihenj 
was less trouble with respciil to the baggagi) 
than in the Rhine steamers. Any one might 
take out, or put in, as it pleased him; a ticlrei 
being given, ansn-ering to thai on the package. 
Neither was there any laull to be found with thS 
fare. It is true, that our meals were so well 
seasoned by agreeable society, that some fiulla 
in the cookery might welt have been forgiven. 

The literature of ihe Danube may now com- 
pare itself -with that of the Rhine. I do not 
mean in the larger scieniific works, or those 
belonging to the bella-leltra, but Ihe local in- 
formation, which, at every place, in elegant little 
pamphlets, offers Ihe necessary information to 
the traveller. The engravings and maps are no( 
inferior to the letter-press. The whole coulee 
of the Danube is so fully and satisfactorily given, 
that it may have suggested lo many the expe- 
diency of sparing themselves the cost of the 
actual journey altogether. 

The sailors were Germans, Venetians, and 
Dalmatians. Many of the commanders of the 
Danube steamers are Italians. There is a great 
deal of courtesy shown by ihesevesaela. When 
they meet, a salute is always fired, while lire 
busyBhine steamers pass each other without 
notice; indeed, there are so many of these, ihat 
there would be no end of Ihe cannonading, if 
they obseired the same practice, t noticed, 
also, that the ordinary boatmen always took off 
their hats to each other. The Danube millers 
alone, whose huge mills advance far into ■ 
stream, close to die channel, live on somewhat 
hostile terms with the ivalerraen. The boatmen 
are angry that the mills sometimes narrow theit 
chinnel, and the millers maintain that " God Hi 
not make the Danube for the hoalmen alone,* 
and assert that, in storms, their mills are ofleii 
injured. Whenever we passed one of thesii 
mill.', which ihe large waves we raised would 
set in motion, we were greeted with a jest or a 
grimace. 

Of Great POchlarn I had only a passing glance 
through Ihe cabin-window, as I rose to pour out 
a glass of wine for Mademoiselle B. Doiiblless 
Bishop Baturich, of Raiisbon, examined it 3 
little more attentively, when he received ths 
place as a present tram Louis Ihe GeiTnan. in 
the year 331. In spite of its high-sounding 
appellation, the place has only forij'-five house^ 
nevertheless it calls itself a town, and so old A 
one, that it reckons almost as many cenEnries 
as il has dwellings. Under the nameof Arelape, 
the place was known to the Romans, and in the 
Nibelungenlied it is called Bechelaren. These 
little paltry towns on Ihe Danube play a more " 
important partat the court of the Hiver God, and 
vaunt of names more widely spread than Ihe 
most important towns in Bohemia, which are 
like great spirits and men of mark lost in the 
provinces. Even the villages on Ihe Danube 
consider themselves aristocratic, and in fatv-m* , 
so. Little FacW^di si.vi'il.iti o^^t ii.^s«n?>.*it«»S 
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Pochlarn, disputes with the latter its claim to 
the Roman name of Arelape, and to the epithet 
praedara bestowed on one of them by the same 
people. 

At every health we drank at our table d'hote 
we rushed by one or other of thes^ old Danube 
castles; fir&t, castle Weiteneck, then castle Lu- 
bereck, and at last some one cried out, " there 
is Molk, Molk, the finest abbey in all the holy 
Roman empire," and we all rushed up the cabin- 
stairs to look at it. 

The beautiful abbey of Molk, or rather, to 
speak more correctly, the magnificent palace 
and cathedral of this stately old episcopal seat, 
sits proudly enthroned upon its granite founda- 
tion, the extreme promontory of an arm of the 
Alps, whose picturesque sides decline towards 
the Danube. On every side of the hill, a river 
pours its waters into a mighty stream; on the 
one the Molk, on the other the Bilach, and their 
valleys lie in meadow and arable land at the 
foot of the lordly abbey. I did not see the inte- 
rior. My intention was to have remained here 
one day, and to pursue my journey in the steam- 
boat the day following. But when we have pro- 
posed to ourselves to see the whole, even so 
splendid an individual object as Molk vanishes 
like a point in the bewildering enjoyment And 
then, honestly speaking, I feh unwilling to leave 
an agreeable circle in the steamer, which I 
might not have met with another day. In short, 
I allowed the abbey to pass by and remained 
with the gazing majority, instead of joining the 
minority, consisting of a Benedictine canon, and 
a young peasant, who got into a boat and left us 
here. 

I thought at first to earn great praise from my 
fair travelling companions, when I told them that 
I had remained on board for the pleasure of 
their company. Quite the contrary. I heard 
nothing but reproaches. "There was a little 
laziness in the case," said they; " people like to 
sit still after dinner, and it is pleasanter to remain 
quietly here than to scramble up and down 
hills and steeps." I hid my embarrassment 
behind the friendly cloud of my cigar, but my 
reprover continued, ** How, sir, you, an enthu- 
siast for historical recollections can pass the 
most remarkable point on the whole Danube 
with so much indifference, to drink coffee and 
smoke cigars! this famous JNamare of the Ro- 
mans, this mighty Mellicium, the ^hief seat of 
the powerful Hungarian prince Greisa, the ori- 
ginal residence of the renowned Babenberg 
rulers, and where still the monuments of these 
illustrious lords are to be seen! the birthplace of 
Leopold, the patron saint of Austria]" " I esteem 
all these recollections much," said I, " but I can 
indulge them at least as agreeably in your 
society as in that of the reverend canon thjere; 
and, after all, the living breathing world is be- 
yond any other in my estimation." 

« And what then is youjr mighty gain in this 
breathing worldl A few silly, white-faced, gos- 
siping women, that is all," said the Austrian. 
"And now listen to me, I will read to you from 
my Guide what you have lost. In the first 
place, a magnificent church treasure, with the 
costliest vestments, and a chalice made of gold 
found in the sands of the Danube."" 
'<Ayi my dear madam, these splendours at 



least I cannot regret; I would much rather ad- 
mire the ornaments you are now wearing on 
your neck and fingers, than all the jewels abbot 
ever wore, and this full glass is more to my taste 
than the empty chalice of Danube gold." 

"Further; the pictures of all the Austrian 
rulers, painted by Grabner, and many excellent 
oil and fresco paintings by Scangoni, Lucas of 
Leyden, Schinnagel Querfurt, and a crowd of 
unknown masters, who, as every body knows, 
have many more charms than the known ones." 

" I have told you already this morning, that I 
have here a picture-gallery that interests me 
far more than all that Lucas of Leyden, or 
Schinnagel of Puchlam ever painted." 

** Then the collections of coins, of natural hi^ 
tory, the imperial chambers, and many other 
fine strangers' apartments, in one of which, no 
doubt, you might have lodged yourself. What 
do you say to thati" 

"As for the chambers, I have only to say, that 
they are firmly attached to the rock. A stap 
tionary imperial chamber will not so easily 
allure me from a moving one." 

"And last of all, listen now. A splendid 
library of twenty thousand volumes; and besides 
these, seventeen hundred rare manuscripts and 
incunabulae. Now, sir, do not these twenty 
thousand volumes fall like twenty thousand ball 
cartridges, and these incunabulae like so many 
bombs on your slumbering conscience?" 

" A most energetic attack indeed! « But, un- 
fortunately, I must confess, I have wandered 
unmoved through libraries that could reckon 
hundreds of thousands. Give me but the short 
quintessence of all these books in your society, 
and I will leave the seventeen hundred incuna- 
bulae of Molk without remorse, to slumber in 
their dusty cradles." 

The reader will, at all events, have gathered 
from this conversation — and it was reported 
with that view — how well a visit to the Abbey 
of Molk would be rewarded, and he will the 
sooner make it himself, if he do not happen to 
come upon it as I did while on a rapid journey 
to Hungary. 

!^elow Molk lie the ruins of Durrenstein, of 
all the castles of the Danube the most famed in 
song. Shortly before it reaches this point, the 
river makes a sudden bend, and a little further 
on, another, so that the castle presents itself 
suddenly throned on the frowning rock, and as 
it is closed in behind again by rugged mountain 
walls, it looks isolated in its rocky desert, al- 
though standing on the bank of the land-uniting 
stream. King Richard may have suffered all 
the more during his imprisonment here, for, if 
his apartment lay on the eastern side, although 
he might enjoy some distant view, it was a view 
into the heart .of Austria, which he must have 
detested, Wb^esiS, on the side towards England, 
whither Jiis longing wishes must have tended 
most, the prospect is mosl limited. 

I should like to know more precisely what 
were the employments of the lion-hearted king 
in ihis stern rocky nest; how fiw he was at 
liberty to go, whp spojpe with him, and whether 
he learnt some words of Austriati Germani 
Without historical record I can easily believe 
the noble warrior to have been kind and gra- 
oions to his ^tt^ndauts, the servants of Hadnmr 
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fles Khnenrinp-r,Bn(I that in the morning when 
ihey broughl him — noi his coffee — hui his por- 
ridge, perhaps he would have answered Iheir 
greeting wiih a " Crusj di Gelt Stppi." 

It IS a pity, however, that we cannot be sure 
of the'^e things, and how ihouRhtless il was of 
Biondel not to keep a journal; no dnuht his 
royal I'riend gave him an ejtact account of all 
that had happened when he was once tnore at 
liberty. What a precious, what an inestimable 
book wouH be "Blondel's Memoirs of the Fif- 
teen Months' Imprisooraent of King Richard 
CtBur de Lion." How seldom il has happened 
thai such a royal prey, a lion, bom for the most 
unbounded freedom, has fallen into such a trap. 
And hoir widely diffused is the story of thi.i 
captivily.howfor nearly seven hundred years It 
has been related and re-related by all European 
and American grandfathers to all European and 
American children! And yet, in how few words 
the whole tradition is contained! How much 
remaJn* to be filled up by every narrator, ac- 
cording to his own fashion! Everyone has his 
own image of Archduke Leopold, the cunning 
wolf, of the valiant, unsuspicious Richard, the 
Guflering tlon, and the genlte, tuneful Biondel, 
his faithful friend! The tradition, like every 
thing really beauiirul, is so fine and touching in 
all its parts, that in defiance of the scanty data, 
it will remain as long as the rocks remain thai 
echo it. As yet the story is in a measure new, 
and all ike travellers thronged to the side of the 
steamboat in look at the ruins of castle Dorren- 
Stein, as if it related to some occurrence of re- 
cent date. The loophole, behind which the king 
Wits said to have t^ai, was songht for with 
glasses, and the broken column and wall of the 
knightly hail, where the hero walked with Khu- 
enrin^er, and the fragments of painting in the 
niineci chapel, the cellars and the vaults. The 
castle will nut last much longer; a couple of 
Centuries at the mast. Fragments of the wall 
will then be sought for on the moanlain side, 
and the morsels will be enveloped in paper, on 
which may be inscribed, "a stone from the for- 
mer castle of Durrensteio, where King Richard 
the Lion Heart was imprisoned," &c. And then 
the stone may vanish, and some thousands of 
years afterwards, perhaps, the vacant place may 
be pointed out, and strange tongues may speak 
of an un authenticated story of some imprisoned 
king, in whom fewer and fewer persons are in- 
terested, untd at last the lion-hearted king will 
be confounded with a real lion, and the story 
may run thus: — "In times of remote antiquity, 
vhen the people called Germans still inhabited 
~~^"» CQHOtry, the la^^t lion was caught in the 

'" roess, but afterwards escaped," &c. By 
ne AfVica is cleared of its lions such a ver- 

S of the itcry is by no means improbable. 
ipassedDurreDstein.oneof the Germans 
n the air: 



pt-reiDBiteS that ihe words were strikingly cnr- 
t. fbr tbs castle looks so solitary, ihai Richard 
[ hive really felt as if forsaken by all the 
d. " Yes," said the singer, " his spirit must 
e suffered the tortures of an impaled crimi- 



nal, and that for fideen months long! It is feat* 
ful, and almost moves me to tears." In fact the 
tncality bo seizes upon the imagination, that 
even t, though by no means sentimental, (Ihe 
reader will permit this confession,) felt a certain 
creeping sensation coming over me. Strange! 
Had we not all heanl this story a hnndred limes 
before, read of it, and related il again without 
any particular emotion; is not the whole an 
idea, an itn agination! What was it then that 
so powerfully affected as in passing the place 
itsein 

I used formerly when I heard the story of 
Richard's imprisonment, to feel mortified that 
it should be a German prince who played the ig- 
noble pirt, and now it sounded stranaely enough 
to hear a German singing in the French lan- 
guage the praises of an English king; but I 
might almost say, I was shocked to hear an 
Englishman, of whom I inquired the nexi verse 
of the song, answer drily, as he settled his cra- 
vat, "Je n'ai pas I'Mimiti dt touU eelti ehoae." 

Behind Darren stein as we round Ihe corner 
towards Mautem, is the lasi fine picture in this 
unequalled gallery, through which we had been 
running; a gallery so inexhaustible in beauties, 
that the hundred eyes of Argus would be wanted 
ID discover ihera all. Mautem, and the opposite 
village of Stein, form a landscape in the style 
of Claude Lorraine, and seem placed here pui> 
posely to soothe Ihe troubled spirit aHer ihe wild 
and savage Durrenstein. To the right and left 
lie the pretty little towns of Stein. Mauiem, and 
Krems, all places sun^ in the Nibelungenlied, 
and here coUecied in the propyixum of ihe Da- 
nube temple. The river is crossed here by a. 
bridge of boats, ihe lirst between this place and 
Lin«; both the bridge and the lown are interest- 
ing objects from their geographical position on 
the boundary, between the mountain territorr 
of the Danobeandils plains. In the foreground, 
fhim the window of a house advancing close 
upon the river, two monks were looking out 
upon the unquiet sleamhoal; a terrace, belong- 
ing to the house projecting over the stream, was 
filled with Bowers. In the background of the 
picture, on a ruck seven hundred feel in height, 
rises a stalely edifice, the abbey of Gottweih, 
the third in rank of the ecclesiastical founda- 
tions on the Danube, Il covers the whole tole- 
rably broad back of the mountain, which stands 
in an extensive and beautiful plain. The hills 
rising at the sides of the little towns, are crowned 
with vineyard.''; and vessels are moving back 
wards and forwards on the winding river in 
front. What follows, is comparatively insigni- 
ficant and uninteresting, partly frnm negligence, 
as I cannot but think, that with proper treat- 
ment and some pains, all these immeasurable 
waier-meadows, morasses, and wastes, might 



land, dammed up by dikes, and spotted with a 
tew comfortable houses, and some well-fed cat- 
tle. But, instead of that, these waler-meadowa 
lie bare and desolate among the many arms of 
the Danube, presenting a most unpleasing con- 
trast to ihose before mentioned between the hills. 
The beautiful abbey of Gottweih, which drew 
many a sigh from the prisoners viv *«. « 
boat, rioae t«tW)\ue4 \OTv^<«;ii\e,TL\^3.v 
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Ution for all we had lost Beyond the villow 
grown meadows and islands oi* Hollenburg, we 
still caught sight of its distant buildings, till at 
last they vanished like a cloud in the gray hori- 
zon. Then, wearied out with the enjoyment of 
the day, we could recline on the elegant divans 
of the Archduke Stephen, and listen to him who 
related the pleasing story of the foundation of 
jCrottvir^ih. It is thus related by Bishop Altmann* 
of Passau, who, lived in the eleventh century: 
" In my youth, when I was still a travelling 
student, and when the deceased majesty the em- 
peror Conrad ruled, I came into the most remote 
part o;f my new dioccss, the country that we 
Germans took from the Huns and A vares, under 
our emperor Charlemagne, of blessed iqpemory. 
t was in company with my dear brother and 
friend, Adalbert, bishop of Wurzburg, and Geb- 
hardt, bishop of Saluburg. They were then like 
myself, travelling scholars. We three passed 
many a cheerful and pious holiday together; but 
at times we shared nothing but labour, and want, 
and trouble; yet we went on our way diligently, 

grayed, and sang, studied, and were foUowers of 
rod's word. In that land, then, we came once 
on a high hill in the midst of fruitful plains, but 
one little laboured in, either in a spiritual or any 
other sense, on the banks of the broad Danube; 
and we poor scholars sat b^selves down and 
looked upon the country round about. As we 
^ree poor and insignificant people sat there on 
Ihe summit of the hill, in the midst of free na- 
ture, there came upon us all three a vehement 
wish to be stronger and more profitable servants 
of God. We prayed to him that he would give 
us higher place in his service, and made a com- 
pact, each clasping the other's hand, that in all 
Ihe roads and byways of life, that we trod in the 
name of God, we would faithfully stand by and 
help one another, and tbat we wpuld neither halt 
nor rest, till each had the bishop's crozier in his 
band, and a flock to pasture in the name of th^ 



Lord. Well! we have kept our bond truly, and 
our three bishoprics border on. one another. And 
I, for mine own behoof made a vow on that 
mountain, that if I became the bishop of Pas^ 
sau, I would build a monastery on that same 
mountain, that the cultivation of the land and 
of the souls of the dwellers might be advanced 
thereby. I am' now bishop of Passau, and the 
convent by the Danube has been long roofed in, 
and named by me, Gottweih, because I have de- 
dicated it to the Lord and (creator of the world. 
And there my coffin is already nailed together, 
and my vault built, for I would fain be buried is 
the place of my fairest youthful recol lections." 
Here may be added, that this wLsh also was fiilr 
filled, and the traveller may yet stand and con- 
template the grave of the poor scholar, AUr 
mann. 

The word meadow ( Au) has in German a par- 
ticularly friendly sound. The poet often makes 
use of it, and seldom without a loving predv 
cate— the "charming/* the "loved," or " lovely* 
meadows. But we have only to go from Steii^ 
to Vienna to be hearuly sick of die name and 
the thing. I saw on this passage so many uiv* 
lovely meadows, that I have the word regularly 
en depitf and was not a little rejoiced when wt 
came in sight of Leopold's mountain, and Kah- 
lenberg, and when we passed Klostemeubeii^ 
and heard at Nussdorfi*, "Halt — stop the ma^ 
chine." Nussdorff is the harbour of Vienna: 
it lies at the mouth of that arm of th^ Danube 
that branches off here, and flows throiigh the 
imperial city. Here the greater number of tht 
vessels navigating that river, land their pstsseor 
^ers, and here, in consequence, is a never-enct 
ing turmoil and confusion of boats, men, and 
conveyances, to encounter which, one has to 
arm oneself beforehand with patience and watch- 
fulness, in order not to be ingulfed in a vortex 
alike dangerous to purse, person, and baggage* 
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VIENKA, OR BETSCH. 

Aim in this mannPr we reached ihe great city 
of Betsch, a name highly Talued thmughimi the 
east, though wonderfully Ijltte known in Europe. 

The cilyorBetsch has four hundred thousand 

»iBhahilants, and is the resideiice of a pon-erful 
Mah, who raiea a land in"re eitcnsu-e than 
'Aeloochistan and Alf^jhaiii'^tan, ratlcd Nj-em- 
,'»eslaQ. This land ol' Nyemire^^lan ciintaiiip a 
■fcimber of kingdnmsandpniicipaliiie'i.over all 
of which [he above-named Shah is master and 
lord. The greatest of these suborditiale king- 
doms is Trandebog-, lyine towards the north. 
Its inhabitants, the Trandebogians, amount, in 
number, to mtlliiins. 

The language spoken in Betsch is avery aln- 
gnlar mirinre. It neither resembles Ihe Ttirk- 
ish ncr the Persian, but is said to have some 
aiEnily to German. 

The Turks, Ihe Hungariatis, and aTl the na- 
linna beyond, far into Asia, call that Betsch 
vhich we christen Vienna, and signify by Ny- 
emzestan, the whole of oor RermaJi fatherland, 
of which they suppose his majesty of Austria to 
be sovereign lord. It is true, thai tlie emperor 
Francis renoanced this title, and the glorj' of 
tfie Gfrman empire has long since passed a waj-; 
bat it is long Uefure the sclting of a star is ob- 
served in distant regions, as its rays, once trans- 
mitted, Biill conjure up its imnge before us. 
Brandenburg is corrupted by Ihe Tnrits info 
Trandebng. Betsch or Vienna is, to them, next 
to Trieste, the most diislinguished place or traffic 
ia Germany. 

Two great water-roads connect Germany with 
Ac east: the Adriatic Sea and the Danube. At 
the head of the one lies Trieste, and oflhe other 
Vierna; and fntm these two places branches 
out the wholecommerreof Iheeaslto the inie- 



c ony or fac- 

'^he people who are the g ea a nts of this 
commerce, through the o«n rade and their 
river navigation, are he he a s — he Ras- 
cians, as rtiey are called n V aa and HOn- 
gary. I could neverdisc le ,eilh r from bonks 
or verbal inquiry, whence ihiis npfiellation for 
the Sertians was derived.* In Hungarian La- 
tin, Ihey are culled Kasci, their eoiintry Rascia, 
and Ihe King; of Hungaty is «ntitred " Rex Ras- 

■ The Bsscians have their colonies in Pesth. 
^■'TCenna, and other cities on the Danube, where 

^L^ There \t • 11111111 river \n Rpniii teutng ■ 
■htme, rrom which il ma/ ba derivf-' 



■d with the other inhabilants, Ki ' 
, Buchanans and Greeks, an 
southern and western Rassia, and as the Jews 
are in other countries; and are the principal 
masters of vessels on the Iniddle and lou-ff 
Danube. They are to be met with their wi 
in all the publid places in Vienna, habited in i 
strange mi.xlure of European and OriemsJ cos^ 
tume. After the Sascians, the Turco.Spanistf 
Jews play the principal part in the commercial 
world of Vienna. This remarkable branch of* 
remarkable nation, was scaitcredover the whole 
Turkish empire after the most Catholic king^ 
ol'Spai'n had driven them t'rom their dominion*.' 
They have commerciat establishments in all the' 
Turkish states of Africa and in Asia; and, aa 
agems between the east and west, they havH' 
also fiited themselves at Vienna, where iheif 
honses are very considnrable. Like the Ser- 
vians, though in fewer numbers, they have eXj" 
tended iheir branches as far as Pesth, aemlitC 
Belgrade, and are more especially imporianl iff 
Ihe relations of the Danube couniries with The*-' 



Hie knoml? 

sh snbjeersS 
I are consd^ 



These Spanish or Turkish Jews have adopfeiC 
the eastern custnine, probably becau-^e it nas ^ 
nine yua mm 6t their adtnissiim into the Turklsll' 
dominions, but tiiey retain the Spanish language!' 
They conuerse and correspond with each other 
from Belgrade toSalnnica, and from NeusatS 
to Vieniia in Spanish; probably it is found eonr 
venienl here as a language very little knoml? 
They enjoy mauy privileges in Vienna, a 
others thai of being reckoned Turkish si 

althongh established ii. _. . _. 

quemly, nnder ihe protection of Ihe TurkifKf 
ambassador, as independent of Ihe native aiK 
thorilies as the Pranks are anrier that of Ihei^ 
consuls in the Turkish dominions. 

Besides the above-named foreigners, there are' 
many Greek and Armenian inerrhants senled" 
in Vienna. The principal banker, Sina, is Bl! 
Greek. Since the late improvements in ihg' 
navigation of the Danube, which have made it' 
possible to travel from Vienna lo TrebisoniP 
within ftmrleen dsys, and lo reach the interior 
of Persia in three weeks, traders from Asiji' 
Minor, and the Persian pointpd caps, have raadSI 
fheir nppearanee in the neigh bo urhoiHi of S" 
Stephen's chiirch, but they are only visitors ii 
the city and not residents. 

The whole number of Orienlals in Vienna, is' 
generally reckoned at about a Ihonsai 

In what degree their numbers have it , 

with the still increasing intercpurse with thW* 
east, I lea rat in the office of the Vienna Foreigtt' 
Police, where I had an opporlunily of looking al' 
the register of foreign residents. From 1638 lo* 
isai (in nineyear.sj, alai^efolio volume haf 
been filled wiih Ihe names aod reside aces ^ 
rltish auhiecW.', 1a*«Q.V® 
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five years), another as large, and in Ihe follow- 
ingfour jears, a third was liiled. 

The register for Ihe year IS'IO, gives the num- 
bers oCTarbish siibieols trading en grot, whose 
firms are established ia Vienna. 

1st. Ol'lheGreek religion (Ihe fpiresl of these 
being ofihe Greek nation) filty-lwo. 

!dly. Israelite Tnrk:ihhmerchalils(LhegreBler 
Dumber bearing Spanish family-naiues, as 60- 
majo, Majo, Ab«oeri, Beuiuro, Major, Sabetay, 
ic), forty-eighL 

And 3dty. Armenian merchants, nine. 

The greater pun of these orietital inhabitants 
live in the nei|;hlKiiirhood of the olt) meat mar- 
ket. Ther? ihey are to he met wilh, as grave 
%t stories, slowly pacins ihi^jugh the bustle ofa 
Enrnpean streei, or reclining un the handsome 
ni cushions wilh which the windows of a Vi- 
enna house are generally orovided, they may be 
•eea looking dunn upon Tue turmoil, iind tran- 
quilly smoking. Here also are the two coSee- 
nouses most frequented by them, the "Grecian," 
and the "City of Lotidon." In the first, there is 
a constant in dux and efflux of eastern merchants, 
mingled with Greeks, Jews, and Italians. The 
seooniJ.hasbeenespecially selected as the scene 
of their socinl amusemenis, — smoking and sit- 
ting stili, — by the young Turki.sh students and 
ihf oflicers of the Porte, who of late have been 
accustomed to make the pilgrimage from the 
Bosphoriis 10 the seat of art and enlighteumeni 
on the banks of the Danube. They learn Ger- 
man of course, and their pronunciation, seemed 
to me in general soft, banoonious, and agree- 
able. It sounded, however, comical enough (o 
Lear these foreigners lake all imaginable pains 
to acquire the Austrian provincialisms, which 
th^ most conscientiously sought to imitate, 

Durprlse has heea expressed (and with rea- 
■on\ ihat those of the Vienna colTea-house 
keepers who call their establishments oneiilal, 
tike so little trouble to furnish them in the 
eastern taste. They have not so much as the 
broad divan always found in Turkish coffee- 
houses. Now. when we bethink ourselves, how 
much even we unqniel Franks vahie a com- 
fortable seal, of which many of our proverbial 
expressions offer a proof, as "attting in clover," 
"sitting upon thorns," &C4 when we reHect that 
even with our inconvenient siumg machines, it 
it to easy lu accustom oneself to one kind, tlial 
another beeonies disagreeable, (I know a German 
lady, who lold me. that being Uhed to sitting on 
ean« chairs, she could not endure cushioned 
ones, whereby I suppressed, just at the right 
time, a philosophical remark that came into my 
head, viXn that certain very distant parts of our 
physical onranization mu«i be capalde ol" con- 
tracting habits, which, when opposed, excited 
disagreeable sensations,! wiieo we consider 
these thiugs, I say, we cannot feel olherwite 
than great cumpaaitian for Ibe poor orientals in 
Vitsna, mounted ou onr narrow, long-legged. 
oaeieady, iiilting accommodations, iheir heans 
■ prey to home-sickness, and Ibeir lega, the one 
tucked under them af^er the fashion of their 
fatherland, while iix tursnken bniihcr dangles 
aolitary and iiick-like in cold empty space! 



VISIT TO 8T. STEPHEN'S TOWER. 

My best friend in Vienna was named Stephen, 
and when I heard he had become a wiilDwer 
lately, I n-ent to pay him my visitorcondolene& 
Ai first 1 did not very well understand the e: 
pression "become a widower," as, to the bestef 
my knowledge, my friend Slephen, who 1 
above four hundred feet high, and five hundred 
years old (being no other Ihan Ihe renowned 
steeple dedicated to the abovenamed saint) h 
never been married, although he bad roanf 
broihers, as the double steeple in Rheiros, IH 
sister steeples in Munich, Jiut>eck, and ol 
places. I asked, therefore, wilh some reaM^ 
"how he could have become a widower," iM 
was answered, "Because it has pleased the falc^ 
and the saleiy police to relieve himof hiserMi" 
So ihis was a piece of Vienna wit, which ri 
not be taken amiss by any married lady in Ik 
world, I lhtuk,rDr the compliment implied iib 

Jreatcr than ihe discourtC'^y at first apparent. 
f it be maintained that every married mlB 
bears his wife enthroned in honour t'ar abom 
himself, as Stephen's Tower bore his cro<i»,ll 
mu»i be admitted that the matrimonial bufta 
cannot but be a light one to so great and paRlT 
a gentleman. This cross was also united tlWk 
a double eagle, spreading its lordly pinions oi 
Ihe Tower, even as married ladies sometime) 
extend another prpiiy little instrument aiilhori- 
latively over the heads of their wedded lord.* 
wedded servants as they should rather he caliri 

Slephen, as he is sometimes lacooically ^lyl«d 
in Vienna, is in general fanned by the pminna 
of more peaceful birds, or by the harmless, 
ihouD;h, from its great height, sometimes Mit> 
rageous god of wind; but nearly every hunilrcil 
ye.irs this lower has had visitors of another 
description, lowering, hlack, hard-lieaded i. 
lows, who carfd little how they ru/Bed his ean* 
fully arranged toilet. Between the diOerrH 
bombardmi>nIs, which Vienna and St. Siephea'* 
Tower, in particular, have suffered from Ihe 
Hiingariiins. Turks. — a second lime from lit 
Turks, and lastly from the French; exaolf a 
hundred years have each time elapsed, t^uice 
the last shootiug.malch, forty years have i,i-i.tlr 

fliiwn away; from what direction the 1 ii. ./ 

lUOT or 19UB are to whistle, it is not 'luiiiLik d 
tfuessj for every iraveller who visits A.;..i(ia 
must at^k himself why all the windcu, auJ 
loopholes, looking to Uie northeast, ^tn noi • 
little belter fa.'lened up. Perhaps Siejihfo miy 
weather the hoinbardmem of lBtl7,and. pirhapv 
a xilth or a .'eventh, but at last his iciican 
may sink under these repealed attacks, nil udv 
day the old, craxy, useless ijlephen. •,»( v( i*- 
gard to tlie heads of the worthy imIik.-ns. ■ 
be ordered to be removed aliuuelher. (i-.J M 
thanked, Ihe hunds by which, and the h'-ni|< fnt 
wliONC sake this will liave lu be done, he ~r,ii id 
ihe iltirkness of Ihe future- At preserii ii,,' ;i,tvl 
people of Vienna are busied in renxivin:.' iti> 
nld wi,rn-)>ui buiirs, and subsiiiiiting nc.^ "1"- 
I examined the work closi'ly. The p.-n..!-- 1 
IS obtained in the olficeof the churcli-m .■ ■■■.. 
where a printed passpon fur Lhis Iitilc j .rur; 
to the clouds is issued. 

The church-mastei's office has its si-al 111 ihi 



neighbotiHiood, and ia In itself & little cariosity, 
for it ia a question whether anf other cathedral 
can boasl so nmuerous a court. The venerable 
Stephen brings his middle H^e customs and 
usaces into in<Klem times, and has his ovo pp.- 
culiarRnurcesufreTeone, which are as dlflicult 
to administer, as iheGothic caprices nf building 
ore to hfing within architectural rules. Thi 
Bo-ualled ^iaut dour, one of its five entrances, 
abounding ia all kiada of inexplicable decora- 
tiutis, is never opened on ordiDary occasions, 
and seems to be quite runty for want of use. It 
costs a considerable sum when, at the desire of 
spnie relative of an illustrious deceased, this 
door opens to admit the corse. The nnmerons 
dealli-bells have their dilfereiil prices, and if it 
be desired thai "Stephen" shall set his whole 
concert of hells in motion in hononr of the de- 
parted. DO inconsiderable capital must be ex- 
pended. There are not less than iwenly-one 
persons employed in the church-master's oflice; 
a church provost, a contixiller, four secretaries, 
a sextim, two upper i'er{i;ers, two lower vei|;ers, 
four assistant vergers, tour guides, two reck- 
oners. It must he observed that these form 
only one branch of the cathedral authorities, ils 
police as it were. The cathedral dignitaries 
are many more, and then there are the female 
attendants or housemaids, to say nothing of the 
watchmen on the tower, &c. 

Not far from the dour, through which you 
ascend the lower, amon^ the many monuments 
on the walls, there is one old stone willi this in- 
scription, "fortiter ac suaviter." I translated 
Aese words for the benelil of a prelly little Ser- 
vian, who, with a train of brothers and kindred, 
was prepanng lo ascend alon^ with me, and we 
took these words as a vialicam on our way. 
The young Oriental had ihe same detestable 
heail-dress as the rest of her countrywomen in 
Vienna, — a cloth, bound flat and tigbtly round 
her heaci, with a bouquet of flaring flowers, like 
Ihe feather in a soldier's shako. She was ver; 
preiiy, however, in spile of her head-sear. 

St. Stephen's Tower is inhabited from top to 
bottom by ver|r different kinds of men and ani- 
mals. At the bottom, strangers are under the 
guidance of two young ecclesiastics. Further 
up, as far as the roof, the church servants bear 
sway; we then enter the territory of the bell- 
ringers, anil at the very lop of the tower watch- 
meu keep watch and w^rd. All, according to 
their own fasliLin, do the honours of Ihe place, 
and levy a eontrihution on travellers. On all 
aides nne is called upon to look and admire; here 
is the hole through which, some years ^o, a 
■Bfean, weary of life, flung his hat down into the 
■ttorch, and then Sung himself after it — there are 
^Hpi'betls, oast hv onler of the emperor Joseph I,, 
B^Mm'ihe captured Turkish cannon — here is the 
Miji r e accrescent, which the Viennapeoplefasieued 
'I to their tower to induce the TurliB ui spare the 
splendid ediiice — there are the twelve engines 
and ihlny cisiema for the proteolion of the 
building B{»inai fire. In March they are filled 
wiih walerairongly impregnaied with salt, which 
is thus preserved ihniUEhoul the summer, Ad- 
miration is also challenged for the great ugly 
duuhle eagte lying with outspread pinions on Ihe 

Elf, probably the largest figure of a bird in the 
rid. If it could rise into the air it might pass 



for the olTspring of the far-fatned roc; from (h« 
extremity of one wing lo that of the other tho 
measuremeal is one hundred and eighty feel. 
Each eye is (brmed of foar gilded liles,and each 
beak contains noi less than thirty such seal 

People who are fond of taking exceptiuDi 
against modem times, may find abundance of ■ 
opportunity on the roof of this cathedral. In 
1H30 it was found necessary to repair a portion) 
the new tiles were shaped and coloured aflet 
the model of the oid; but after the lapse of only 
ten years Ihey are worn out. The glazing and 
colour is worn off the greater part, the white 
glaze turning quite red, and displaying the 
native hue of Ihe clay, while the old tiles, the 
work of the middle ages, retain all their original 
lints and freshness. It is leared thai the roof 
itself may suffer from the badness of the lilinfi 
and a renewal of the work is already talked of. 

No less than TOO steps must be tnounled ta 
reach the tower where the watchers have iheic 
dwelling and place ol' abode. The arra ,, 
menis made for ascertaining the exact locality 
of a fire are very peculiar and interesting. On 
the parapets of the four windows, looking east^ 
west, north, end south, are four telescopes. Each 
glass, or, as ihey call Ihe whole apparatus here, 
every "toposkop" commands a fourth of ihs 
whole circular sea of houses, stretching c~ 
every side of the church. Each quadrant 
divided by circles and radii inio sections, ai 
by the aid of the glass the section in which tha 
burning house lies is easily ascertained. Tha 
individual house is discovered with the same 
ease. By every "toposkop" there lies a thicK 
book coaiaining the names of all the housfl 
owners in each section; and thus the house cav 
he not only ascertained, but named. When the 
name is found it is written on a slip of paper, 
which is enclosed in a brass balL This ball ia 
Ihrown down a pipe, and it jjasses rapidly, lika 
a winged messenger of evil tidings, down to the 
dwelling of the sexton, where it is picked up by 
a wnlchman constantly in attendance there and 
carried to the city authorities. Here it is opened' 
and ihe name of the unfortunate house n ' ' 
known in ihose whom it may concern. In 
description, this operation appears somewhat 
long, but it is performed with tolerable rapidity 
and certainty, and the " toposkop" can be usea 
as well by night as by day. In the more remolS 
pans of the suburb, Ihe point is of course mors 
difflcult lo ascertain, as the angles of vision and 
position become smaller in the "toposkop.* 
Snch an apparatus can only be used with aA* 
vantage from lowers as lofly as St. Stephen's, i 

The length of the piece latterly removed fVon' 
ihe tower, from apprehension of insecurity, Iff 
ahmit eleven fathoms; thai is, as (he whole tdwe*' 
contains abont sevenly-lwo fathoms, oearlj a 
sixih of ihe whole. This piece had long swayed 
from the right line, in consequence of an eartb< 
quake, it was said.hui at first with an inclinatioiii 
of only three feei from the highest point of thar 
cross. At last, however, it was asserted thai 
ihe highest point was a whole fathom oot oflhw 
perpendicular, Many smaller parts had alsff 
been miich injured, partly by time and naf "' 
cnutes, panly by the diflereal bomhardm 
For eiample. the crowns of many little sidii' 
towers had been split from, to^ «i W'*K«a-,'aHJw 
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keavy fragments of stone hang IhreHleningl^ 
over the abyss belnw swarraing u'llh liie. 'I'he 
IbrDier repairs liad been exuded iiigly defeciive; 
round mauy uf these smaller tuwers only thick 
iron bajitls bud been passed, nhicb scarcely 
beid the loose siunes tdgelher. Oiliers had 
niereiy iron slaves sod cramp iroas lo Vef.p the 
nriuway fragmeats ia iheir piace.'i. In 1809, 
afier the French bombardioem, a great deal of 
money had been laviiihed on Ihe^e cmmpa and 
boldfaslsi LiaL in 183S the rtial repair aow in 
progress was begun. From ihe wain or ruund 
oorndor, ihe tower is surrouaded by eighteen 
gallencH formed of strong beams connected by 
ladders, ri-<ing abore eacli other to the top of tbe 
CroH9. The work was begun on the Ivenly- 
fonnh ofHepIember. 1B38; it was hoped that in 
^tee yeare it would hare been finished, but it 
urill certainly require three more lo restore Ihe 
Boble buildiug to its former inagDiticence and 
perlectiun. What a day of joy will that be lor 
the people of Vienna! 

The very solid manner in which the scaOfild- 
itiRS are erected, must have altered iio small 
difiicully; from below, al! this joinery cannot be 
looked at without a slight sensation of I'ear, lest 
Boae tremulous hurntsane might in its sport 
scatter these beams like matches, and hurl them 
down upon the roofs and heads below. When- 
ever the wind is very high, the work must he 
discoM till lied, and Ibe workmen retire. Hitherto 
All accidents have been avoided, but one of tlie 
men told me that the minchievous Mollis had 
ouce played him a trick, more dangerous than 
agreeable, b whirling him alotl and sealing him 
astride upon a balustrade; fortunalely. before the 
■ecood guiit ceme. he had dune fast to a beam, 
ftod, creeping down on the inner side, saved his 
life, 

ITie difliculties experienced in Ihe eieculion 
ef the buildiug may be e^timuted from this one 
«irCDmslance, that half a day is reijuired lo 
raise the stones the same distance which Ihe 
Cre-annnniicing bullet traverses in a moment. 
The stones are all tolerably large, and eleven 
workmen are scarcely able to raise two ia a 
day. 

In order that the new stones used in the re- 
pairs may not be too conspicuous by the side of 
ihe old, ihey have invented a new crdour. where- 
with to itain them, but the ri^bt shade has not 
been eaught, and the places repaired arc easily 
reoosnuttble from below. We pointed this out 
10 Ihe people about, bni they assured us, thai 
•Acr many attempts no better colour could be 
ibond. It Mmck us al first a* very eitraordi- 
aary that it should be so very diiEcali to hit Ihe 
49olour of a mass of old |;r>y stones, and began 
to examine them more imiiutely. We found 
•uoh a variety of shadexin every side and every 
Itone, that it vmt clearly Impossible that one 
And Ihe same colour should suffice lo hlitiid old 
•nd new harmoniously together, Ilie imta, 
KOraover, depend partly on llie vegetation, — ilio 
au»ses which cover neatly the whole Hurface 
•f the tower. In Mime pUcex these mosses are 
vilhcred and daeayedi the Htonc" are then co- j 
Tared with a dark gray coating ihal can he rub- I 
iMd 10 dust between the fingers. Here and there | 
accnr pateheii uf young moii«. proilifting a gray- 
ith green unti then oowe whiiish grays, blutsb 



and yellowish colonrinps. To ^ve the rirt' 
Effect il would be uecifasary to lay on i " "' 
tinlK and blend them soTdy together; a 
this would scarcely snfiice. af the appearaou 
of 'he whole changw wilh the weather. In ra 
and damp weather not only ihe bare si"ii 
change their colour, but aUo those covered wi 
raosfi. The mosses allraet the moiEture, a 
mxDf that kwik withered in dry weather set 
to gain new life ailer rain. Id a net season t 
verdure ol' the tower on one side becomes i 
tremely vivid, and it is impassible to fijUow al] 
these changes wilh any artificial cnlonr. 
a question whether it would not have been 
ter lo leave the new atnnes of their natanl 
colour, irusiin^ to time to assimilate iliem. Be 
this as il may, it is certain that thecbiisen foI>« 
is much too palpably blue, and ought to h 
been blended to a vetlowish gray. 

The doraof 8^ Stephen's lower is Dincb n 
uniform than that of the (^athedral of Coti^-n*, 
where a hundred diSerenl plants ^n\r 
luiuriaoce. All the north side is coveml uiA 
mosses. The south has little or no vepei; 
The fauna of the cathedral is varimtK en' 
Of the human part we spoke before. I'lie ci 
iaekdaws, hawks, Ac „ it has in common, 
all the chtircb steeples in Germany; i>"l> 
very rare, the guardians of ihe plare >.;iul i 

but the bats are so anraTi" ■ ■■ I ■■ ■ 
a late search for their In-!' 
ihan filly had been dison. < 
Ihe night patroU c 
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plague ihiiii ilx 
ihegoAe, Ihe little long- leafed Blinsoiir i 
of which all travellei? and biiatmi^ii ^r!i. 
Danube complain so much, Ishoolil 
know what the swamp-bred animaloiil 
think of seeing in these giant lowers, v l< 

the people employed there are obligcii ii 
with damp cloths upon their faces. Cri 
flies are found also, bul in no great lui 
Mice there are none. Spiders were i. 
prodigious numbers; they and the gn/^r 
been rarryin^ on the war here these ion 
dred years, and doubtless mueh to inteti 
naturalist haKocciirred, meanwhile. in the 
of spiders. In fact, a naturalist might lakv^ 
his abode here for a time, with great atti'anmt 
to actence, 01' the storms, the pecipk- 
nearly all come from the north. 8om.ii 
wealhercocks in sununer turn sndd.>ii] 
south, a storm may be ei]iect«l. Oin 
younger of the watchmen, who had in-i 
placed il) this elalled posilinn, told im, 
weather up here was soinetiines awriil. 
ArMwaieh the tearful band of wind iirsn 
whiailiug and howling in Ihe niimhrrli-'. 
holes, and corners, the rooking and I'tai 
the tower pinnacles, the wildly drii m. 
like clouds, wilh the gb-amini; of Ih-' I. 
Slid the siiumin^ kctlle-druiiii uf li.i- ' 
hlled him with such leTim ' ' 

muMbavfi jumped out "' 
opening to Ihe depdis I" i 
here nbun dam Held Ihri'l.- 
In a 
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Ik thB wooden galleries erected for the 
B, (he paroramaof the city of Vienna can 
e eti]Dyed mare cDnrenienily ihao eTer. 
~ ' to kiuk on this spectacle from the surU' 
e of the Bide towers. This Bnmmil is 
d likethe leaves of a rose flattened at the 
d aSording- just space enoufih fur Iwo 

I feet. We ascended BDConlingly, and 
id like sqairrels on the topmosi branch of 
, Ttie tieaaciful ciiy of Vienna lay al our 

II was a tnojt beautiful, caln, clear day. 
lard and sair all thai was passing in the 

□ the songs of the canary birds in the 
of some houses ascended to us, and 
see the buiterflies flattering over the 
•lops in search of some ?reen spot in this 
m) dreary waste. We could have told 
jraan we saw walbiog below, where the 
as in search; for we 
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This placis, which surrounds 
■e of the city, with its broad green 
lends the panorama its principal orna- 
*jl causes the whole jjicliire lo fall into 
laque parts, and permits the fine rows of 
I in the suburbs to be seen lo full advan- 
fXhey lie round the outer edge of the 
Jilie white flowers in a wreath of green 
■f keeper named to us all the 
(•places, streets, houses, and palaces we 
(neath, showed us the Danube, the iirsl 
I>f the Carpathian mountaios. the Styriau 
End the roads that led to Germany, Mora- 
Jhemia, and Italy, and ■' that is," added 
! high road lo Hungary." Here was 
Tor a prophetic homily, hut I did no) 
til, for it would have been a voice culling 
The htlle Servian desired to see 
|d to Hnneary, which also led to her na- 
~d. I oBered my hand, aod she plaeed- 
e foot boldly on the edge ot Ihe stone 
1, and ga^ed on the fields of Hun- 
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_ 1 pedestal, neither felt __ ..._ 
[jdy. bat I must not forget to say, that the 
ras firotlj boarded up around us, so that 

re we enjoyed was unaccompanied 
When we, that is, tny Servian and 
Mtisfied ourselves with the speeiacle, we 
With equal convenience to another, the 
tma of the Austrian troops, which we 
plated quite at our ease from the allitode 

n hundred steps above mentioned. 



MENAGERIE AT SCHOENBRUNN. 

a should aometimea demean himself 
n be no especial wonder, since every- 
s that man is neither more uor less 
ieasonahle ereature. But that the poor 

Kned brute should do so, is a standing 
Eul mystery of naiiire. Man has in his 
IT li^'ht ii> liEliten his palh ertemally 
jernallj; the Psyche of the brute is a 
feebly-glimmeriiig lamp, shining dimly 
F nianifolil veiiti from a depth of darknetis 
I Ibrlh only cceusional gleams, The 
tna worshipfied brutes as the marvels of 
with as EuropeanFi, they have fallen 
[ into cuoteinpti yet amongst brutes 
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and plants, which appear to owe so lilile |i 
themselves, and tu hsire received all direolly 
from Qod, we seem oi\en lo be nearer to the 
divmily than ainonEsi men. 

For my own part. I can never look into IhB 
eyes of a sheep wiihout (eeting slranj;e sensa* 
lions in beholding this veiled mystery of Ihe 
great soul of the nniverse. The reader will, 
therefore, not be surprised thai I and my com- 
panion. Baron K^ — — , in a short time alter mjr 
arrival in Vienna, were lo be found less Ire- 
quently among the dandies, officers, ladies of 
fashion, market folks, Itsb-women, or by what- 
ever other name the human chrysales nuy bt 
called, than at Schoubrunn among the bears, 
apes, tigers, eagles, lions, and other disguises of 
ihe brute Psyche, having their abode ia that 
garden. 

We drove there one day in one of the many 
hundred public carriages, ready at all times of 
the day lo go to all ends of the world with any- 
body and any baggiige. One of our travelling 
con^ianions was a ^manly-dre.ssed old ciiixen 
of Vienna, who, when he heard we were going 
to Schoiibrunn, related to us aptopm, thai he 
bad otice refused a request of the emperor Nar 
poleon when at the very summit of his power. 
He (the citizen) had a most incomparable horse, 
of Uunt;arian race, and Napoleon had seen it 
when the owner, as captain of the burgher 
guard, had defiled before hiro at the head of his 
company. The emperor had olfered him GOOO 
florins (or the animal on the spot, but neither 
the gold nor the entreaties of the lord of Europe 
could induce him to pan with his adrntrebla 
steed, and, af before said, he had refused his 
horse lo this might;- potentate at a time when 
the Emperor of Austria had not dared to refuse 
the hand of his daughter. 

The menagerie of Schonbrunn incloses a part 
of Ihe imperial garden, near which there passes 
a miserable, scantily- filled ditch, that insummei 
smells abominably, aod which it ia amazing lo 
me does nol appear the frightfid object it is, la 
Ihe thousands of Vienna people who daily »• 
sort thither. The mena^rie occupies a iarg* 
circular piece of ground, in the centre of whitJb 
on a little elevation, stands a many-windowed 
summer-house, the abode of Ihe gaily-plumaged 
parrot kind. If I were a courtier I should nsa 
all my influence to get these birtls remoyed 
from so conspicuous a place, lest it should occnr 
to some lo draw odious comparisons belween 
them and the court circle. ' 

From this parrot centre Ihe whole circle n 
cut by radii into numenms sections. All tbess 
sections are divided by walls and hedges, and 
broad walks. Each section contains the stalls, 
hatha, ponds, pastorages, and pleasure-grounds 
of a particular species, and since the present 
emperor has filled up the places that had b» 
come vacant, there is a tolerable number of 
interesting furred and feathered creatures, to 
whom Asia. Africa, or America has furnished 
paws or claws, hoofs, horns or antlers, Ihe ap- 
petite for bread or for blood. 

The bears, tigers, and other carnivorous ani- 
mals, are daily in viewof the public; the prisons 
of the others must be especially opened to the 
curious. The brown bears sat, like poorb^- 
gars, in their dens, and receivud. ifc.arJiS.'^'i ». 
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morsel of bread. If it was thrown on the top, 
they climbed up the iron grating and thmst their 
paws through to reach it One of them, when 
we took oat some more bread, sat up on his 
liind quarters and moved his fore paws up and 
' -down like a petitioner till he got a piece. A 
tiger or a lion would never learn to do this. 
The nature of the bear seems to partake of ihe 
monkey as well as of the dog. The old bears 
in Schonbrunn are the grandchildren of bears 
likewise born in captivity, and have, in their 
tarn, descendants, the fourth generation, there- 
fore, of a tamed race. It would be interesting 
to learn, if in later generations the character of 
the animal will undergo any considerable altera^ 
tion. But, unfortunately, the people here keep 
no exact account of their.charges, which might 
be useful to the student of natural history. 

It was a hot day, and the polar bears, the 
bloodthirsty animals, who wear on their body 
Ae colour of innocence, and cover their necks 
with the silver locks of venerable age, when all 
^e while they have not an honest hair on the 
whole body, were splashing about in the water 
all the time we stayed. They are the only ani- 
mals who do not require their dwelling to be 
warmed in the winter. Like their far more 
amiable brethren, the brown bears, they are fed 
only on bread and milk, which, it is said, enables 
them to bear their imprisonment better. 

The beautiful royal tiger we found lying on 
one side with all his legs stretched out, but so 
that his hind legs rested between the two fore 
ones. The keeper said this was his ordinary 
position when at rest We durst not disturb 
nim, as he takes it very much amiss even if 
people only touch his den, growls fearfully, and 
IS long before he can be appeased. His lady is 
of a much gentler character. The cages of the 
tiger, lions, and other wild cats, are divisible 
into two parts by means of sliding partitions, 
^at the animals may be driven into one while 
^e other is cleaned. A third division projects 
like a balcony, in which they can enjoy the sun- 
shine and open air, and show themselves to the 
public. The bears have their baths in addi- 
tion. 

The story we heard in the next section con- 
cerning master Jack was distressing to a friend 
of humanity. Master Jack was an exceedingly 
well-disposed and well-bred youth, living quietly 
and respectably in his appointed dwelling. He 
was on the best footing with all his acquaint- 
ance, and particularly attached to his friend and 
servant, M. Henri, who had long been his com- 
panion and tutor in all the arts of life, wherein 
master Jack showed great address, succeeding 
in all he undertook. He could take the cork 
out of a rum-bottle without the aid of a cork- 
screw; beat a drum like the most experienced 
drummer, and blow a trumpet that, like the 
summons to the last judgment, pierced to the 
▼ery marrow. If a lady visiting him let fall 
her glove or her handkerchief, master Jack 
dropped on one knee like a courteous knight, 
and presented it to her again. But who can 
enumerate all the virtues and accomplishments 
of this well-instructed young gentle mani It m ay 
be boldly asserted that master Jack was the first 
gentleman of the hoa court of SchOnbrunn, and 



surpassed even the politely solicitiog bears in 
grace and dexterity. 

An unexpected occurrence, or rather the con- 
sequences of a bad calculation, suddenly pro- 
duced a melancholy change in the whole being 
of the gifted Jack. This occurrence was his 
acquaintance with miss Djeck, vis'thois to which 
viciously disposed lady, he had been unad* 
visedly quartered. Jack, who, receiving so 
many visits daily, might be said io live in tiie 
great world, had become acquainted with many 
a young lady without showing further civility 
than any cavalier might offer in pure courtesy 
to any lady. But this particular lady, who took 
up her abode in his very house as it were, pro- 
duced a magical effect upon him. Her eyes, 
the ivory of her teeth, and the unspeakable 
charm of her gray cheek, excited in him the 
liveliest desire to call her his own. To the in- 
describable vexation of his tutor he forgot all 
his learning, all his accomplishments. His 
gentleness was changed to fury, his universal 
philanthropy to the most hostile feeling against 
all the world. In short his mind which before 
resembled a well-cultivated field, now became 
like a garden laid waste. Ah, love, to what a 
conditiot didst thou not reduce this thy poor 
victim! 

His faithful friend, M. Henri, dares no longer 
venture near him, for if he does, Jack immedi- 
ately draws his sword, that is his club, which 
he whirls aloft in the air, threatening to crush 
to pieces all that approach him. I found M. 
Henri perfectly inconsolable. When I asked 
him why the female elephant had been placed 
so directly before her admirer's eyes, he burst 
out into invectives against certain persons, from 
which I gathered, that either there was no other 
place for the newly-purchased lady, or that they 
•were in hopes of founding a race of Djecks and 
Jacks from a marriage between the pair. Pack- 
ed up in his finger-thick hide, master Jack was 
moving his enormous mass of bone up and 
down the balcony of his house, throwing his 
weight now on the right, now on the left leg. 
Occasionally he tossed his trunk about as a man 
might bite his lips in suppressed anger. His 
littie eyes looked quite calm, though his keeper 
assured us the creature was full of flame and 
fury. He seemed to take no notice of any thing, 
but that was, as we were assured, because, caged 
within his bars, he saw he could do no mischief 
Any object living or dead, that came within the 
reach of his trunk or his feet, would be dashed 
or trampled to pieces immediately. Oi^ the bread 
we threw to him, he never deigned to bestow 
the most superficial notice, while miss Djeck 
directly opened her soft fleshy mouth, and snap- 
ped up every morsel of the roll. 

At noon the lady was let out to take the air 
in the meadow. Behind the thick beams and 
trunks of trees forming the palisade we conld 
watch her proceedings. She walked gravely 
down the path leading to the meadow, also 
strongly fenced, then turned to the left and stood 
awhile before the passage leading to Jack's 
apartment as if to say, good morning, but as 
he did not appear, she went to take her prome* 
nade on the turf and finish her toilet wherein 
she was assisted by a fresh breeze. It blevi 
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Ibick cbnd of insl and strairn ovi 
sides, Jock, we are lold, Itiey dur; 
il' they would ni)l eipose boih irei 
to the grealest danger. 

The larger species of animals 1 
uKwl part their aeparate aeciions ol 
but of ihe feline races mauy sp 
!od{;«l in one house. Among ihem is a linn, a 
born republican, lor he is a native of Hamhiirg, 
u«l very impo.ting in size, but with a very fine ' 
expressive head. 

There jscerlainly deeply rooted in Ihe htimitn 
soul * peouliar pleasure in Ihe enjoymenl of 
whBI is dangerous, and that with the liiaid aa 
well as Ihe conrageuus, with this difference, that 
(he formef lave danj^er only when they are cer- 
oin it will nocaSeot Ihem pei'&ana)ly, Our com- 
panion in Schnnbrunn who, if all signfi deceived 
uul, was an arrant pnllroon, woald persist, in 
spite of Ihe intreaties and prohibiiions of the 
keepers, in letaiiig the lloni and ti^rs with his 
ridiog whip itU ihey Kit op and showed Iheir 
leelh. We on our side aoa\d not wilhatand Ihe 
leicpiaiiuD of creeping into one of the cages to 
examine its iutemal arrangements, ll was a 
leopard house; Ihe walls were carefully plat«d 
with iron and peinied light blue. The arrange- 
ments for carrying away all dirt, and the divi- 
sion into froDland back dens, appeared to us lo 
be veiy judiciuus. The leopards, it must be ob- 
servedi tor whom these apartments had been 
prepared, had not yet taken possesHion of them. 
None of Ihe animals assembled here have in- 
creased so much as tlie Urazilian hares. A few 
]wars ago, a single pair was brought here, and 
mere are bow ihirly, and many have been given 
'fapa.y. Thewildesi andmuai timid of all are the 
Jliinliaian mooiSons. They keep at the fanhesl 
3|I|d of Ihe groQuil alloiled them; and we dared 
~— invade il, as the keepers assured ua.lhat on 
^proacb of any person or Ihtug strange to 
1. they would dash lliemselves in their blind 
T against the trees and walls. £\-en their 
igdispleylhis eHreraeshynessthedayafler 
ir birth, and fly with such rapidity from t^l 
approach, that it is impossible to catch 
.. , while the young bears and lions wiQ allow 
lemselves to be taken in the arms like children. 
Amoi^ the camels, H-ho agree no better here 
than in Arabia, but live in a state of continual 
xrarfare,bitingandstrikingeach other with their 
ibre feet, there was one so unbearably vicious 
that he was obliged to be kept chained in his 
stall. His bony ti^ure, rugged and remarkably 
tare hide, faded yeiloni^h gray colour, the flabby 
fpd diseased hump hanging down on one side 
ef bis back, his spiteful and venomous spitting 
and hissing when any thing human drew near 
him, and his self-contented ruminating when 
he was left alone, made him a mnsl oiiensive 
itnage of the intensesl egotism, all the more dis- 
gustnig thai he was wilhal excessively dry and 
ineager. But even the fat and well-fed of the 
camel kind look very liltle handsoiftfr. The 
baif ts seldom or never in gi>ud unhr, or suGi- 
eieutlooover them entirely, so thai the speckled 
parts of the iKidy of a bluish uuloar show very 
otsagFeeably through ihe leathern skit). There 
wua one snch fut camel here which had been 
broughl from Egypt. (Jf all turned animEds the 
CamcL is perhaps ihe most moiicioUJi. The ze- 



bas, — tame, gentle cows, from the East Indies, 
h.ive a pond in common with the cameU. which 
divides their lerritory as the Indian Ocean does 
the lands of their birth. 

There are some remarkably heaoliful lebras 
in Schunbrnnn. One was with yontit;. Ano. 
ther hiid already broughl into the world a litdo 
one, that ch'sely renembled its sire, a (ierniaA 
ass. A few stripes on toe legs only betrayed ita 
maternal descent. 

The birds are lodged and provided fur in » 
similar way, and there Is a fish-pond lor Ihv 
water-fowl. Carp are fattened for the spoon* 
billed geese, who will sometimes swallow a fistt 
weighing three pounds, and measuring a foot 
in leuglh. without betraying Ihe least inconvoi 
nience. If the lion's capacity for swallowing 
were of the same relative size, he could dispose 
at once of a whole lamb. It must be an eit- 
c ha Tiling sight losee Ihe ostrich run in hisnaliva 
deserts} for even the few light springs that he 
lakes in his poor fields in London, Paris, ot 
Schrinbmnn, when Ihe keepers allow him to 
escape from his narrow cage, aflbrd a pleasing 
spectacle, in which the lightly fluttering plum- 
age of his back plays a principal pan, The^ 
have taken much pains at Schunbrunn to obtain 
young from the ostrich, but have as yet got 
nothing beyond the eggs. As the parents thent* 
selves do not understand hatching, and as tbo 
German sun has nut ihe life-givmg power of 
the African, Ihey put the eggs at first under a 
lurkeyhen.whosat on them, but had notwarmA 
enough lo call forth such giant broinLi from ths 
yolks. The heal of the oven was then tried, 
but with no belter success. The parrots have 
laid eggs, bul could never be induced to halch 
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'hese great, high-soaring, far-circling 
lords of the air, ought at least lo have had theit 
prison-house arranged in soille measure accord- 
ing to their natural propensities. A wooden 
cage, with iron grating, is a fitter den for a lion 
or a tiger than for the rock-throned eagle's neaL 
In Ihis narrow dungeon they cannot even stretch 
Iheir pinions, and yet this motion is no doubt aa 
much a necessity to them as it is to a man to 
stretch his arms and legs a/ler long continnanes 
in a sitting or lying posture: indeed ills evident 
from the cusium ail imprisoned birds have rf 



upon their perches as raolionless as if they wero 
merestones. One whom I was walching heldhil 
head on one side and his eyes immovably fixed 
on the skies; another miered a melancholy sonnd 
at intervals, and lifted his useless wto^. Some 
of ihem are eitremely old. I was told that one 
had been fifty years a prisoner. In fifty yean; 
if we asKtime that one way or another an eagle 
can Hy thirty miles a day, he might have tr» 
versed 500,000 miles; that is, he might have en- 
compassed the esnh a hundred limes. Good 
God! what a fearful destiny to feel this power 
within, and be condemned for ever to one nai^ 
row dirty stinking hole! As the eagles are nek 
ther cheerful here, nor display their natural 
pecnliarities in any way, Ihey can yield neiihet' 
pleasure to the lover of n.ilure, nor profit to the 
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inquirer into her mysterieiq and people would 
do much belter, I am almnsl inclined lo ihink, 
to free Ihem at once frvim the burden of life, and 
place ihem stiified lli a museum. A procean lo 
which Ihe cBEiles, parrots, and some other birds 
■re subject io in Iheir eonfitiemeni, is that of 
washijig: with an inrusion of tobacco to Tree 
them from vermin. Their feathers are rubbed 
with it against the grain. Thej' suffer more 
from veriDiQ in captifity than in freedom, be- 
oauEe the? cannot guard themselves against 
^lem an actively. 

The parrol-house, to which, as to a centre, all 
tlie sections tenil, is adorned vilb the portraits 
of many animal*. The birds rhemselves are 
as [hick bere as in some primeval forest of 
Bouih AmericBt they are two legsed aod fea- 
thered monkeys, far they are equally restless, 
teachable, imiiaiire, and comic. To the stero 
motioBless eagle they offer the strongest pns- 
aible contrast, bearing captivity apparently with 
perfect eoatentmeni. They are in eternal mo- 
I tkm, and seem to observe every thing with their 
aver-wnlohful eye, to mediiaia awhiie upon it, 
and chatter; without intermiesion. Sometimes 
the whole army of them would be suddenly as 
Still as mice, and thea break out all tDg;eiher 
into one fearfnl discord, as if they were put on a 
Bpit — an honourneveryet accorded to their black 
tutcless flesh. The gardens of Schunbrunn are 
yal more distinguished for their plantations and 
tlieir botanical colieolions dian for the animals 
Aey eontaio. Not that the long avenues of 
Iwaaliful, large, hnt most cruelly mutilated lime 
tnesi are eatilled to much admiration. There 
is certainly a method of altering the natural 
growth and figure of trees to the advantage of 
garden decorBlion. Even the French style of 
gardening, as it is called, has its lesthetic and 
poetical side, for the trees, trained into pyra- 
mids, gnlRt, arched pusaRes, columns, and 
olhir architectural decorntions, are made to 
produce some siribing illusions, and as art has 
enlirely changed the appearance of the trees, 
and lejl nothing natural about them, we forget 
As original form, and willingly give ourselves 
up to the sportive deception. 

lu Scbiinbrunn, however, bv cutting one side 
of th« trees and leaving the other in Ibeir nalu- 
nil irregularity, they have produced nothing but 
dafonniiies, resembling high dai walls on one 
aide, and wild forest denizens oa ihe other. 
They are not even clipped of an equal heiphi, 
bnl nhuot up here more, there less, so that the 
ttnage ctf Ihe wall is not hept up. and nothing is 
10 be »een but the motilated tree. If any one 
BboDld lurn columns oul of marble statues lo 
form a poriico with them, he would be cried oai 
upon for his barhM-ism, but if he only half cut 
hiB slalnea, and then made them do vervice as 
walls, we should thank liiin xlill les« for his 
paint. 1'hey take a great deal of Ironble, how- 
ever, to bring these trees into order, and have, 
among other machinesi one Jilly or •luy l«r>i 
bigh, consisting of leveml tta^es, and rolled 
about on castors to enable the gardeners to 
reach the branches the better with iheir shears 

Bnt wc ought not in gardens hhe those of 
8elbnbrunn, where there is so much that is ad- 
nurablr.to waste much lime in finding faoll with 



these lime trees. We willingly ahantlpned o(l^ 
selves to the guidance of ihe obliging attendants 
□f the gardens, and followed Ihem through their 
veg'etable treasury, and if niiable to gives satlt- 
factory account of its wealth, we will at leasi at- 
tempt some description of the more distingaiahed 

There are many plants here, oot in the gree* 
houses but in the open garden, which we shooU 
seek elsewhere in vain. One of the most spl«»- 
did specimens is Ihe Saphora Japaniea, a lac^ 
magnilicenl tree, with excessively line feaiheqi 
leaves. It stands on a beautiful lawn, and ll 
windings of its boughs, and the nrbole figure i 
the tree, are no pictnrciqne, that it ha* been tf- 
peatedly painted, and has its portrait in the rm 
peror's collection of pictures of the plani 
trees of SohOnbmnn. 

Artists are almost constantly employed it 
these gardens, in drawing either for th 
peror, or with scientific objects in view, 
green and hot-houses are all bandsom'' ai^ 
cioui, and a new temple of the Dryads ^i 
imperial style is now in progress of err 
Whenever a branch is broken by the ivtr 
vegetable snrgeon is directly at hntid to 
with iron rings, ropes, and bandaees. I 
root of the orchiriacee we saw a polali- h 
those worms lo creep into, which wmiltj ulVi* 
•nse attack the plant itself. For several 
standing in the open air, separate hati iK 
erected in ihe winter, for example, the Aesuevi* 
emrlMat and this must be elevated evrry p 
as the tree grows rapidly. Every plant f 
duces, or attracts, some particular sjn-cir. 
insect, and everywhere we saw thu^ nui-i n 
ctoiis arrangements forlheirdeslruetiiHi. Kr 
the Brazilian fan palm long threads d'-pf ml, : 
everyone of these threada is a pane^yi jc i>n 
vigilance of the Sch'.nbrunn gnrdeiipr--. f.i ii 
are preserved in their entire length. n-->thrr'' 
nor in any way injured, as we so of> en limt ili 
in other green-houses. The palms m \th 
this garden is richer than either the J.irilm i 
Plantes at Paris, or Kew Gardens ne:tr l^m^ 
have very long, very fragile roots, s»lii(-(i 
quire Ihe greatest care in ptaniimr, .ml ■ 
that care is here bestowed the he:ili!i, 
growth of Ihe palms bears witness, 'I i > 
peUidi ha« a beautiful blossom. wlii< i, : , 
appearance of being formed from v : 
and is very easily broken off. 'J\i ^i . 
every blossom is provided with a pi ,ip . 
of the slenderest »ilinlers; many m:.^ 
had the like, with the addition, when- 
was very tender, of a little cu.-hi'ui . ( -. 
soft material between the prop and iIk- rl.a 
I did not see a single neglected or siclih -li-.i." 
plnnt. 

Among the rarities shown areaJsn ^r.rrtr 1^' 
dn/biuiH Ftrrardi, which require no m i' i i, i 
growth, but are kept like binls in u j.. i 
anil hung up at windows, where ii i i 
cessary In sprinlcle Ihem at iiiiie> n ., ' 
the climbing Vanilla grows ainu bi iti- ,> 
withstanding the Ihickness of its Ic^iir- 
may bo suspended by threads in a ri.i^iu; s^r> | 
palm, (Cgeat dra'nalU,) who»e yearli en> 
even in a Schonbrunn forcmg home, m it 
seven ells; a rich collccaon ol' Ericas ir.ia 
Cape; and, lastly, a Cadiu cerrtut Ptrvwk 
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Ijiears old, and which has ihprefbre pftsaeii 
n. ceolory ornsbate, fruidess life, riveLed 
pnmedieas to Ihe desolate rock. 



it celebrated of all Ihe women of Vi- 
r, bRyond duubt, Maria Theresa, btil the 
- ■ e thesu-called "Fratschelweiber." 
lers ill the cabbae^maiket ol'Ko- 
bg, and the UaUes of Paris, they 



llhi 



ir presence of 

incogoilri 

led a basket 

of their 



id for their eloqi 
lud their ineihautittble 
emperor Joseph went 
1, and purposely ove 
order to have a spec 
powers. I'heir chief seat is in the 
le of the largest squares of the city, 
ley deal in rcgetahles, fmit, cheese, and 
rriclES of food. 

and heard of these interesting 

le more amusement than 1 can 

give, the reader by a description, for 

r'uality of the Vienna dialect 
gives no more idea of it as 
ihaa the printed notes do of the sound 



ofm 
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dike had been the chatter about every- 
, and about the world — abonl Ihe " Getm- 
whieh they were recommending to Herr 
ihtigatl, an old h^rdresser, whose po- 
icme owl from every side of his worn and 
iher garments, but on whom they be- 
the "toil" nevertheless because he held 
n hand; abonl the butcher, "the 
KiUndl, who had sold them such a mise- 
Ble bit of meat lOHlay." They sparert 
the emperor, the pope, nor their minis- 
d, least of all. the people of rank and 
iWhtwn diey saw driving about. I was 
ilritness of Ihe little ceremony used with 
«■■ At the comer of the "Hof," a care- 
ehinsti ran over a hoy. In an instant a 
en were in liill pursuit 
tying vehicle, in which sat a lady and 
n of the higher cla.ss. But the Frat- 
uti paid not the smallest heed to their 
fbiiity. "Catch 'em there, bring 'em 
^e qoality candle-snuffera! bring 'em 
• Mum Of a dunghill! To run over ihe 
It" were the compliments ihat ran from 
i month, as the mob ran bawhng alter 
S, who would probably have fared ill 
if Ihey hud fallen into the hunds of the 
ratible. This class of persons in Vi- 
s l^no means the patient, respectful, 
id n be met widi in other capiwlF- of 
Ib^ Slates; for example, in St. Peters- 
tld^, Prague, &c. 'The cbiid, whose 
ttio^iergetically adopted by the Frat' 
pm> . , . 
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indeed, he had rather been knocked down than 
run over. The women put on his broad-brim- 
med Croatian hat asain, wiped carclully his 
wide mantle of thick white wool, in which ha 
looked like a diminutive Orlando in a giant's 
armuar, and bought sonic of his radishes to 
console him. The child, who understood not ■ 
word of the FraLichel jargon, looked round him 
in a scared manner, and then resumed bis mw« 
□otonous cry, "An gulen taiH, ralli," (good 
radishes), the only German he knew. Theso 
Croats are very numerous in Vienna, and form 
no inconsiderable portion of the populace there^ 
As they sell nothing but onions and radishes, 
the Fralschel )adies are persuaded that Croatia 
must be a poor country, and produea nothing 
else. In the suburbs, there are, in the public- 
houses of the lowest ctass, great dormitories for 
ihem which they call Croat quarters. Thero 
when the ravens return from the fields to Su 
Stephen's tower, the poor Croats huddle together 
after the fatigues ol the day, and jleep in ^ha 
same thick cluaks that have sheltered Ihem 
from the heat during the day. " They live like 
so many callle," said one of the Frat.ichel wo- 
men to me, " they haven't even a bestead, let 
alone a maltrass. They lie o' nights and holi- 
dayK on their bellies, and are &l for nothing but 
to sell onions." 

How long the peculiar habits and arrange- 
ments of a town will maintain themselves, and 
more frequently in small things than in great, is 
seen in the fish-stands of Vienna, which, in 
passing through I-copoldsladt, are discovered to 
the right of Ferdinand's-bridge. Althoi^h these 
stands are so easily moved, consisting merely 
of sheds upon floats, that look as if they were 
anchored by the river-side only for a lime, yet 
they have made ^ood their claim to the place 
fur centuries, and as long as people have con- 
sumed iish in Vienna, ,10 long has it been cus- 
tomary to offer it for sale at that part of thft, 
Daniibe.canal. The corporation of fishmongers 
belong, in many German cities built oa rivers^ 
to the oldest and most privileged bodies, from a 
very simple cause, namely, that they carry on a 
business which naturally was the first to arise 
in the immediate neighbourhood ofa river, and 
one that oDen occasioned the faundation of a 
lown Ihere. In Vienna they enjoy great privi- 
leges, which haire been ratified by all their em- 
perors; yet, in modem limes no trade, o'iih the 
exception of that of wig-makora, has declined 
so much from its former splendonr. The re- 
formation, and the present more lax observance 
of the fhsis, even in catholic countries, have 
greatly reduced Ihe consumption of fish; and 
great are the complaints in this respect in Vi- 

" In former times," said an old dealer in firil 
to me, "Ihere often name fifieen or sisieen wa- 
gons laden with fish Id Vienna, and nowthey 
call out as if it were a wonder if only two or 
three come in one after thi* other. My laie fa- 
ther, who lived in the eood times, used to bring 
three or four hundred measures of 'sprats at 
once to market, and I, his son a' ' 
think myself extremely lucky if I 
tliiity, so much are the times chnn.'^iA. 
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merly, I mean abonl forty or fifty yeara ago, 
people had some regard fnr reiigioo and fasi- 
days, and I knoir some great houses where on 
Fridays nnt as much meat wan allowed aa would 
go on Ibe poinl of a knife. And then the oun- 
TCDis in VifDna, what a caniiUmplioD of liih 
WBS Ihepo! There were the Carmelites, the Au- 
Kustmes, Ihe Minorites, the Barbsril«s, and aJl 
Ihe rest of theml I recollect ihere was one con- 
TeiJl where the monks used to fast the whole 
year through, and where we used lo carry the 
must delicate kinds of fish by eari-loads. DjI 
that's alt over now. The great people don't 
trouble themselTes about fasting and eating lish, 
Bod even the monks are grown more impious, 
Hobody, naw-adays, knows what a fine fish is; 
my father used to tell me that in Maria The- 
resa's time as much as two and three hundred 
weight at fokoKli would be sold at a lime. Now 
vhen a great man buys a foknsch, it's easily 
carried home in a napkin, and they seem all lu 
have made a vow to eal nothing but llesh. 

"And then many changes in housekeeping 
have done a great deal of mischief to us fish- 
dealers. Formerly in most );reat hotkses the 
BervanLs used to be fed by their masters, and 
then it was more with Gsh than with meat, 
vhiah was dearer. Now the domestics have 
become more independent, they have more 
wages and feed themselves, and like belter lo 
eat Besh than fish. Formerly, a counsellor's 
lady would go herself lo the market to buy fishj 
now she leaves all that to the cook, who is be- 
come a greater lady than the murt touiKlhrtat, 
and people choose rather to bay from the game- 
market than from uk. Then folks are alt more 
di^iorderly and eiiravaganl than they used to be. 
Once even poor folks wonld leave so much be- 
hind ihem thattheir children might at least have 
Iheir dish offish at the funeral— now they leave 
nothing but debts, with which the devil himself 
could buy no fish. In old times at every dinner 
some choice &sh was always emongsi the chief 
dishes— it is Dot so now. The Jiiohlensiein 
seldom gives a dinner, the Kollowrat only once 
a month. But such noblemen as old Zichy 
(Gild bless his memory), he used plenty of fish 
— liked it well, and knew when it was good — 
there arc no such men ouw— at least not in 
Vienna, and it seems almost as if people thought 
Cod had put the fish in the water for nothing." 

L'p to the last point my worthy trader might 
be in the right, but there is alter all, plenty of 
flih still eaten in Vienna, and even distant 
waters are laid under contribution. The Plat- 
ten ttee in HunKan'''''^'^''^'''°&^'^*^''"""''""^^ 
Ihe delicate fokasuh. 

Id winter, oysters, bb.tten and crabs are 
hroughl from Ihe Adriatic, the former packed in 
ioe. the luier in chests pierced with holes upon 
laurel leaves, on which they reril before ihey 
hare reached Ibemon ihe table of the giiurmand. 
The ponds of Bohemia alsu yield a great iiusu- 
tity of Ash, but the larger part of the consumption 
it KUpplled by thai great arm of the Danube that 
pt»e« ihrau^ the city. 

The Ushermcn, frtim whom there is a< much 
lobe learned now as al theiinDcni'lhel'hnstinji 
cra.«ve me much inieretiine informaiion con- 
ocmlng their iradc. Thry told me thai ihe 
•tarycviu UU*ud to ab»ul sUlecn miles fritra 



Vienna. Fresburg is the highest poinl w1ie]« 
ihey are caught; the greater part come ' 
Pesih. Pour years ago they captured the 
sturgeon of ten cwl., the largest thai had been 
seen in Vienna for a long time. Up as far aa 
Ulm, no eels* are found in the Danube oi 



there any salmon in the Danube — it comes 
the Elbe and the Rhine; salmon trout are cauRbl 
in the lakes belonging to the estates of Ihe Sail- 
chamber. Kupen. perhaps from kop/ (head), 
are very small fish with very large heads. 'Cbrj 
are caught in the same waters as the iroDi, m 
the 1'rann and other mountain streams, and ut 
animals of prey. When properly dressed lla 
a very well lasted fish, and is u-ied somcitma 
as a garnish to dishes whereon larger fish an 
served. The finest fish in the Daoube are Uk 
lehill tnd huchen. The latter is like a truuiin 
form, but weighs from filly to siily ponnds. Aj 
the Icopen are without bones, so the AucAm ban 
no Eicales, or scales so small as to be scnrMlf 
perceptible, for which rea.son they are ihe r» 
vouriie fish ofthe Vienna Jews, who eai nofii 
with scales, and are, therefore, so in 1'ivr wiU 
AueAmthat they will pay almost any prir.' r., 
it. The small sturgeon, Dl\en bo slrdn^lv t- 
commended by Ihe hotel waiters to straiii;':T> : 
Vienna, come from the Hungarian D-itjutf 
They are easily entangled by the snout lu a iif< 
and caught many at a time. I was ii'ld <'>iii 
remarkable circumstances relative to tlir mflu 
ence of the waters fiuwing throui;h ^hc tiir 
The fish-dealers maintain that alt vni-^i >.<<i:i.:.; 
from the streets, canals, and sluices, is -,. ji... 
sonous, that it kills the fish in imm>'u--(- 4:...ui: 
ties. Altera sudden violent shower in ^ii'nnir' 
when the whole town disgorges its filih. .iin! ih' 
contents of all ihe drainip stream at iimi :■.:,, 
the Danube.many thousand OWL (the fisli-drikr 
weigh the creatures in thought, while ti.n tr 
mill at large in their own element) iir<: -^in'i 
lose their lives. In the summer of I!s3:!. * 
Danube was extremely low; suddenly a vuAa 
storm of rain raised its waters nearly ['•n t" 
higher, and ihe stream from Ihe citv tumr' h 
like ink. The fish, which are cleaiilv £.i>ni»l' 
rushed as if quite de^tperaleto the surlari-, I'lf 
high into the air,and fell in muttitinJe^ iip'n\a 
banks of the river; a most stupid pro<:>.'c<ii^j>i 
their pari, as by going up a iitlle larUitT, ihr 
might have corae to clear water. 

The words that bad escaped my fiicnil tk 
fishmonger respecting the areat coii!iiimi>-.iLiii>f 
game, which il was evident had exciictl hi^ *nTt 
not a little, induced me lo think thai I •facoU 
find this branch of indnsuy in a more llnona^ 
ing condition than his own. and so in fad | AA 
When we consider the wealth of Iik>taeBm b 
wild animals suited lo the table — wXtru wv tb- 
sidcr the numerous wnier-fowl that Ir''.,.iri 
lakeii of Hungary, the large scale uit -n i| .. 
stBK-hunis are carried on to Ihe sii.r, . 
Flatten 3ee, Ihe chamois met with in v -ir 
in the neighbouring Siyria, and wliea vr v^ 

• TliFBi in iKi Mia In ih» S-mM, RuMten om^M f < 
)« in/ uT Ih* rivan a<i<>ln( Inm ihT Block SoaTa*!* 

w^i™ iVal^l^ »?» P»«>"""ll''«*l««3*| ■ 
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r that Vietina lies exactly in the middle of 
)e inexhaustible preserrea, it may he readily 
■lieved thai its markets are the bebt siipplifd 
pth this species ol" cojwejfitfc of any oily in Eu- 
How great the quantity consumed was 
Q shortly before my arrival on the follow- 
locasion. The oily authorities had sub- 
£fed all game brougiil into Vieana to a tax of 
Ie kreozers per head, and the impost was levied 
en en every little wild duak and leal from the 
intibe levels. Aa these smaller articles could 
io heavy a taxation, the trade in them 
Msed almost entirely. Hereupon the dealers 
iond themselves obliged \a represent to the 
mthorilies the greatness of (be injury dooe 
.; thai they had been accustomed to bring 
a Dullion yearly of these suialler birds to 
Tieniia, which were now never brought at all; 
that numbers of persons who had gained a live- 
lihood by caEcbiQ^ leal and wild-duck, wera now 
suddenly thrown out of employ, and Ihat heuec 
it woultl be necessary to impose the lai otily on 
*he \aiger kinds. The remonstrance was at- 
tmded to, chiedy at the instance of one wealthy 
and influeniial tradesman, with whom I became 
acqwunted, and I found much occasion to ad- 
BtiK the vast nature of his deahngs, and the 
extent and variety of his information. Tu buy 
a piece of game from the hunter, and give it to 
the cook to be dressed, seems so very simple an 
affiur, that it is not easy at first (□ understand 
how it should give a man any position in the 
state. The links of our social transactions, 
^wever, are like those of the sciences, so inti- 
OtBleiy connected one with the other, that it ia 
jCSFcely possible to carry on anyone branch on 
f ,J| giitad scale, without becoming in some mea- 
I i#nre familiar with others. It would be didereul 
, if the Slag had only flesh; he would theu con- 
jGErn the cook only. Hut bia antlers are wanted 
tj the turner, his skin by the tanner. The 
ftathers of the birds arc of use in many trades) 
the naturalist is often indebted to the civility of 
the dealer in wild fowl. The grandees find it 
worth while to give him good words, to increase 
the profit of their hunting-grounds, or to secure 
(be supply of iheir kitchens. His connection 
ezleudi even to the imperial court, for it is 
Imown that on eilraordinary occasions, such as 
Ji visit from the heir to the Russian throne, he 
may be relied on for extraordinary supplies, 
sncb as a Folish elk, or a set of Suasian faeath- 

As I was already parually informed of these 
TelMions, I was not at all surprised lo find my 
game merchant a clever, enlightened man, well 
acquainted with many branches of natural his- 
tory, not ignorant of anatomy and geology, tho- 
roughly informed of all that related to the chase, 
and the manner of life and habits of the ani- 
malsj one who had studied the worlcs of Cuvier 
and Buflon, and could severely criticise the ai- 
agiceralions, fiuurishes, and extravagant asser- 
tions of the latter; who spoke of Count X, and 
rrince Yt aa of persons with whom he was 
veil acquainted, and related how the government 
had had it in contemplation to eSecl some change 
in the game monrca as he called them, but had 
desisted on his representations. Nor did it after- 
wards excite my astonishment, when I found 
an artist employed among the antlers of vaiious 




kinds, (tnd among the plaster casts of difierent 
descriptions of animals. While I 
merchant, there came a professor of n 
history, and said lo him, " I am come, m; 
Mr.N.,to«nM''abouialiil]e, andset^if you have 
any thinK new for me." And he was followed 
by a gentleman who also came to imeti about, 
and invite Mr. N. to a hunling-iiany. These 
dealers in game are as fond or the peculiar 
odour of the wild creatures they deal in, as msi- 
riners are fond of their pilch and tar; end use | 
the expression smell about as a technical term 
for a visit- I "(me^" oflenin at the house of 
Mr. N., and always found some interesting peo- 
ple there. Those who have much lo do with 
nature are almost always interesting. One day 
I met there B Slyriau chamois hunter, who re- 
lated to me many interesting adventures be had 
met within pursuitof those animals. Observing 
that I occasionally made a note of what I heard, 
he said, " Ah, write it all down, and I'll tell you 
something about the cunning of the chamois 
that no one has heard before." The previous 
yearhe had found a geis (female chamois) ready 
lo bring forth. He had followed her for eight 
days, to see where she would deposit her youn^. 
Sometimes he look off bis shoes, and climb^ 
on his bare feet like a r.al; and once when he 
had 10 clamber up the steep face of a rock, he 
cut oJTall the buttons from his clothes, that thej* ' 
roighl not make a "jingle." At last he disco* 
vered the two young ones io a niche at the top 
of a high rock, in a ■' ias/i" as the hunters cafi 
il. The litde ones were sporting around their 
mother, who glanced from time lo lime down 
into ihe valley.lo watch for any hostde approacht 
To avoid being seen, our hunter made a great 
circuit, and so reached a path that led lo the 
"kasll." Exactly in &ont of the niche the rock 
descended perpendicularly lo an immense deptht 
At the back was another steep descent. Soma 
fragroenls of rock formed a kind of bridge be- 
tween ibe larger masses, bill these were placed 
too high lo be accessible to the litde ones, and 
could only ba available for their mother. The 
hunter rejoiced as he contemplated this position, 
and pressed upon the animals, whose escape 
seemed impossinle. When the old one caught 
sight of him, and measured with a glance the 
unfavourable disposition of the rocks.she sprung 
upon the hunter with ihe fury ihat maternal lovo 
will breathe into the most timid creatures. The 
danger of such aitacks from the chamois is less 
from the thrust, which is not very violent, Ihaa 
from the endeavour of ihe animals to fix the 
points of the horns, which are bent like fish- 
hooks, somewhere in Ihe legs of Ihe hunter, and 
then press him backwards down the precipices. 
Ii happens sometimes that the chamois and 
hunter thus entangled roll into the abyss toge- 
ther. Our hunter was in no condition to Bre at 
the advancing chamois, as he found both hands 
necessary lo sustain himseif on the i 
path; he therefore warded off the blows i 
Bs he could with his feel, and kept siill advan- 
cing. The anguish of the mother increased- 
She dashed back lo her young, coursed n 
Ihem with Joud cries, as if to warn them of the 
danf;er, and then leaped upon the before-named 
fragments of rock, from which the sei 
more diiBcolt egress from the grotto w 
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won. She then leaped down again to her little 
ones, and seemed to encourage them to attempt 
the leap. In vain the little croatures sprang and 
wounded ^heir foreheads agaJist the rocks that 
were too high for them, and in vain the mother 
repeated again and again her firm and graceful 
leap to show them the way. All this was the 
work of a few minutes, whilst the hunter had 
again advanced some steps nearer. He was 
just preparing to make the last effort, when the 
following picture, which was the particular cir- 
cumstance he referred to in speaking of the 
chamois's cunning, met his astonished eyes. 
The old chamois, fixing her hind legs firmly on 
the rock behind, had stretched her body to its 
utmost length, and planted her fore feet on the 
rock above, thus forming a temporary bridge of 
her back. The little ones seemed in a minute 
to comprehend the design of their mother, sprang 
upon her like cats, and thus reached the point 
of safety. The picture only lasted long enough 
to enable their pursuer to make the last step. 
He sprang into the niche, thinking himself now 
sure of the young chamois, but all three were 
ofi* with the speed of the wind, and a couple of 
shots that he sent after the fugitives, merely an- 
nounced by their echo to the surrounding rocks, 
that he had missed his game. 

The chamois are more numerous in the Tyrol 
than in Switzerland, and more numerous in the 
Styrian Alps than in the Tyrol. The wild goats 
come only as far as the opposite western end of 
the Alpine chain. They have been quite driven 
away from the eastern and middle portions, the 
highest and most inaccessible summits of the 
Savoyan Alps alone afford at present that degree 
of solitude and rocky wildness which is requisite 
for them. They are now protected in Savoy by 
a very severe law, which condemns to death any 
person who shall kill a wild-goat Neverthe- 
less, there are people who cannot withstand the 
temptation of aiming at these homed kings of the 
Graian and Julian Alps, and it is said there are 
at this moment in the prisons of Savoy several 
of these adventurous hunters, who have been 
condemned to death, and have had their sentence 
commuted into twenty years* imprisonment 
Two years ago a couple of living animals of 
this species passed through Vienna on their 
way to Russia, a present from the ruler of Savoy 
to the emperor. I heard that some time ago a 
Vienna dealer had offered a large price for one, 
•and that in consequence a Savoyard had shot an 
^\d one and delivered it in Vienna. The man 
was discovered and pursued by the royal hunts- 
•men. but was lucky enough to escape by the 
glaciers into Switzerland, the paths being better 
-known to him than to his pursuers. 

My Vienna friend told me that by means of 
-his acquaintance in Hungary and Bohemia, he 
often received rare animals, not directly con- 
nected with his business, and that scarcely an 
animal roamed the Austrian forests of which 
some specimen had not visited his shop. He 

• took me afterwards into his ice-cellar, where I 

• saw a great variety of creatures lying on the 
ice. He had had the cellar hung with Hunga- 
rian mats, and the ice was likewise covered 
with mats. He said that it was not sufficiently 
known to the owners of ice-cellars, that by 

'jmiMOkS o£ these BUits' the ioe could be much 



longer preserved than when it came into imme^ 
diate contact with the air and the walls,^and that 
a smaller quantity of it was therefore sufiicient 
Among his plaster casts of heads and antlers he 
had those of an enormous elk. He had given 
several copies of the latter to Austrian noble- 
men, who wished for them to decorate their cas* 
ties, a lancy that never occurs to the gentlemen 
of Lithuania and Poland, the native country of 
these creatures. We may see by all this on 
how large a scale the game dealers of Vienna 
carry on their business, and how highly its re- 
sources are developed. It were to be wished 
that the learned and cultivated on their side 
would sometimes turn the knowledge and special 
details which such people have obtained from 
nature, a little more to account 



8UMMER.NIGHTS* DREAMS AND 
FLOWER FESTIVALS. 

In the Sans-souci gardens at Middling, there 
are nine tents of tastefully draped red and white 
cloths, pitched in a meadow, each of which is 
dedicated to one of the Muses, whose names* 
embroidered on flags, flutter over the tops: Cal- 
liope, Clio, Euterpe, and so on. In the centre 
stands a tenth, wherein a Vienna leader flourishes 
as Apollo, and regales the Muses with Stranss's 
waltzes. These muses are young maidens and 
old women, attended by cavaliers and children, 
who resort to those nomadic airy temples to 
drink coffee. Taking refreshments in this poetip 
cal style is quite in the taste of the Vienna peo 
pie, whose oriental fancy delights in mingling 
the loftiest matters with those of every day hfe, 
and always selects the most high soaring inp 
scriptions for the most trivial things. 

The Vienna people are like great potentates^ 
who will admit wisdom only disguised in the 
motley; but they have reflection enough to r^ 
cognise the hand of destiny that mingles in the 
most insignificant occurrences of life. Ther&> 
fore they will drink their coffee in the temple of 
the Muses, and swallow the bitter draught of 
truth sweetened with the sugarplum of cheerful 
ness. Hence the extraordinary dramatis pei^ 
sons of Raimund's invention, the Sibyls as old 
maids, the Genii as bowling-green attendants, 
the conjurers and magicians from W*arasdin 
and Donaueschingen, who pour forth unwe» 
riedly trifling jests and sportive wisdom in 8w* 
bian and Hungarian (>erman. The titles of 
Raimund's pieces and their prevailing style are 
pretty well known amongst us, not so the style 
in which the proprietors of places of public re- 
sort invite the public to their enchanting popular 
festivals. I paid at first little attention to the 
announcements with which every corner, of the 
streets was covered. But one evening late, t.c 
at eleven o'clock, at whit^h hour Vienna^ it as 
still as a mouse. I met a man laden with an 
enornious mass of printed paper, busied in pull- 
ing down the old bills and pasting up new. I 
asked him to let me look at some of them, and 
he threw do Mm a whole bale before me. Herr 
Lanner announced a &te with new decorations 
and illuminations, under the name of ** A 8am- 
mer Night's Dream." Herr Strauss had foiuid 
a yet more attractive title for anoll^er fdte, vhich 
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vks to take place at Sperle. By the glimnier- 
lag light of Ibe lanlcrn 1 read "Fancy and Har- 
moay in the rose-iiolcd vesimenls of Jny, a 
RVsl fiower fealival atid ball." On e ihinl bill 
be "renowned Daam" jirumised a "Festive 
■oirfe and converaazione in his Elysiam." 
Ftmr characteristic bands were annuun[:ed in 
ihe various localilies, and further "the much 
■Jmiredoriginalfepresenialions newly arranged 
fer the present seaiun," would lake place as 
M\owx 

In Asia [one part of the gardens) vould be 
disptayed three saluons, brilliantly illitminBled 
in Ibe oriental taste, ac avenue of palm trees ax 
a promenade, adorned with Ihe newly-invented 
^■Iraaspareat Iris garlands, and at Ihe end the 
splendid principal view, giving an allegorical 
piclare of Asia, beyond which the musicians 
would be heard but not seaji. 

InelegantEumpefannther part of the gardens) 
4 Roman triumphal arch wuuld be changed in 
s moment to an amphitheatre, wherein the 
Olympic gamea were to be produced in appro- 

In America (a lawn) would be performed the 
pdmired Railway passage lo Australia, led by 
■K gracefully adorned ladies and geullemen, 
Apollo, Plulo, Diana, and Minerva. 
' In Africa (a fourth part of" Elysium,") beside 
Bany favourite perfuroiances, Herr Starsch, 
fern Berlin, wimld have the honour of exhibit- 
ng many new feats of deiterity, and, in the 
splendidly decorated Harem, an Alrican sum- 
Ker l"te would be given. 

J^As a soavenir of this donversa7ione, every 
Ikdy would receive, "in a festive manner, two 
i^ews of Elysium," with an eiplanalion. Fur 
le greater gratification uf the respected visitors, 
e alinospheric air would be impregnated with 
8 newly-invented Sehiinbrunn flower perfume. 
[I believe that not in India itself could a fSte 
n- the moitiiude be announced in more pomp- 
is faahion. I noticed many others sanonnced. 
. "Nighl« in Paradise," "The Dance of the 
Tlphs, A^c Each surpassed the other in high- 
town fancies. The chief allurements lo all these 
JlaceK are dancing and good music, and the 
proprietors erideavuur on such occasions to pro- 
Gore some new compositions of the favourite 
composers, Lanner. 8irau:is, or Fahrbach, eom- 

Sosed expressly for that evening. This music 
as generally some very striking title. A new 
waltz of SUa,ast.'s wna called the "Electric 
Spark," another the "Evenrng Star," a third 
f Tears of Joy." Musical soirees and "Harmo- 
nious pictnres" are almost always united with 
« fflles, and how far the composers of Vienna 
ifith their " harmony painting" may be seen 
mthefollowingspecilicalionof such a''paint- 
" produced when Ihe erchducal ccmqueror 
'''■'- was the hern of the day. 

, ning of Saide (a new mo.sical picture). 
"First ParL Approach of Ihe English Fleeu 
"Seooni Part. Approach of the Austrian 




"FiilhParL Joyful demonstrations and lhank»" 
givingHoftheVii-.tors. 

"Sixth Part. Belebralion of Victory and tf*. 
umphal march."' 

No panies in Vienna are so numerous as ihs 
musical ones, which have Itieir raniificatiuli» 
from Ihe highest society to i)ie very lowesL 
Strauss, ihe most celebrated cimcert master, 
Jianner the most original, and Fahrbach, also 
well known to fame, are the leaders and deroia 
gods of these meetings, the tribunes of the peiv- 
pie in Vienna. Like the Roman tribunes, theji 
esLerl themselves to the ulmoal to enlarge ancl 
strengthen their party. When ai Bperle, or ia 
the public gardens, ihey floarish their bows in 
elegant lilile temples, amidst a grove of orange 
trees, rhododendrons, and other plants, and exan 
cule Ihe newest and moslEffecliye compositiona 
with iheir perfectly organized bands, (Strauss 
enrols none but Bohemians,) they seem in ■ 
measure the chiefs and leaders of the public 
Before Ihem stands a listening throng, with 
whom they are constantly coquetting, nodding 
to their friends in the midst of their wort, and 
giving them a friendly smile ss they execuM 
some difficult passage. Every distinguished efr 
fort is rewarded by load applanse, and new « 
lavourile pieces by a stormy "Ua Capo," Eves 
in Ihe common dancing^rooms, the music is so 
little secondary, that ihe dance is ollen inlei^ 
rupied by a tumult of applause for the musk 
clans and composers. Even at the fStes of tht 
Schwarzenbergs and Lichten»teins, a cenaia 
familiar onderstaAding with the favourite m» 
siciaus maybeobserved, which, among a people 
less enthusiastic in Ihe mailer of dance-music, 
would he though 1 out of place. 

Strauss and his colleagues are always on the 
lookout for new inventions in ihe lietd of music 
In almost every season they produce sume new 
clashing or clanging instrument, or some extras 
ordinary mantcuvre on an old one. Last sum- 
mer, in a Pot Pourri, Strauss made all bis vio- 
linists, viol oncelli sis, and basses, lil) up their 
voices and sing the Hhine song, "Sie tuUm i/at 
nielli haben," which, with Uie basses especially, 
had a very comic etfecL Launer enticed the 
public by means of a young man, who sung a 
duet between a gentleman and a lady, in which 
the high and delicate tones of the woman were 
as accurately imitated as the depth and strength 
of Ihe man's voice. No musical soirte ended 
without an imilalion of the report of fireworks, 
wherein the rushing course of riie rocket, anti 
the sparkling hiss of Ihe wheels, mingled in 
and died away with the mnsicnl tones. The 
' day then you are sure to read a long article 
in one of the journals beginning in this fashion: 
"Againhasourjusllyesteemed,(iurinBxhaustible 
Strauss (or Lanneror Fahrbach) asionished and 
enchanted us with a new eflbrt of his admirable 
genius. AH who had the good forlune to be 
among his audience," Ac. 

There is a printing-office in Vienna, the sole 
employment of which is the announcement of 
these Hies, plays, and concerts, nothing else 
being printed ihere bat placards. The pit- 
prietor of this establishment, Mr. Birsbfeld, ha' 
many people in his service, who liioroughl> 
Qudersiaad the most sititingwayof announcini, 
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JBg-uffice, where (he readers were employed 
ourrecling the style and onhognphy of waiiers, 
&,a., and prtiparing ihcir eioqueni pruduciions 
for Ihe press The monster lypes are all of 
wood; the eflect of tlie great black letters upon 
msu's eyes and TaDcies is always &)>eculBled 
on, and the pictorial aji noun cements of estates 
fer sale by lottery, when all the letters are com- 
jHMed rif pictures of ca:(iles atid rural views, 
ftud where every mlllioii is represeuied en- 
twined U'llh the elegant Sowery wreaths of 
biipe,Bre really masterpieces in a psychological 
as in a xylograpiiic poiui of view. The no- 
usDat words, or those that do not frequently oc- 
cur, are composed, as occasion may require, 
from single Ititers, but ihe celebrated names, 
Strauss, Lauaer, im Sperl, — Elysium. Prater, — 
Golden Pear, &C,, are cul oot of single blocks, 
&Dd many duplicates are always kepi ready for 
use at Uirshfeid's. It is the same with Ihe 
standing phrastis, such as "liplendid niiimtaa- 
tions," "Dancing Soinie," &c. Whoever has 
arrived at the honours uf stereoiype in Hirsh- 
feld's printing-iilEce, may deem himself a cele- 
brated man within tile walls of Vienna. 

It is somewhat remarkable, although nalurrd 
enough, that even thcbe kind of announce mttn is 
and pokting-hilU, on which the most innocent 
things in the world are made known to Ihe 
public, are subject to the ceosorsbip, in fact lo 
a, double censors-hip; firstly, in the supreme 
censorial authorilies whu bestow the "Impri- 
matur," and secondly, lo the subordinate police 
authorilies, who make any emendations held 
necessary according lo circumstances and Io- 
cs It lies. 

•■They play them a trick for all that some- 
times," said my bill-slicker, whom I encoun- 
tered in the Dighi as beliire mentioned. "Lately 
there was a ball al Speil. whi-re they danced 
uU sii o'clock in the morning, although they 
■unouiiced on their bill that it was to end after 
midnighi; and when they were called to account 
by ihe police, ihey said thai six o'clock iu the 
morning was alter midnighi." 

A Mr. von X. has farmed from Ihe govern- 
ment, for the annual sum of Sve Ihouxand 
florins, Ihe exclusive privilege of posting bills 
about the town, and he ha> the right of sus- 
pending, on gales and public buildings, great 
wooden frames, on which bills are pasretl. If 
he Hud, elsewhere, a suitable place for such 
■hings, the city auiboritie.< give him permission 
to make uta of iL By Christmas presents lo 
the upper servants, he also procures leave 
Itora tue owners of bouses to make um: of their 



THE PROJECTED NEW QUARTER. 

One of the most interesting things t saw in 
VtenuB WM the beaoufuUy eiecutcd wooden 
mlidel of the projected improvements and addi- 
tuiQi to the iDuer part of the city; five of the 
mual considerable bankers in the city, Sina, 
i>ouUion,Eskeles, Maier,andCorlh,bBve ututed 
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ilion. This plan is — i> 
isual,onsogrand*slyte 
one cannot but wisB II 



of an undertaking, which has for its object 
considerable an exlension of the cily. 

Perhapii in no cily of Germany does llien 
erist HO pecoliar a relation between the citf 
properly so called, and its suburbs, as in Vieuos. 
Four-fifths of the population of Vienna Lve a 
the suburbs, &c, Prague, Ihe cily which oSvn 
the most direct contrast in this respect, isalmotl 
wholly cily. The reason is that Vienna, nol- 
wiihstanding its antiquity, attained at a laiei 
period the dignity of being a sovereign's i^i- 
dence than Prague. In the twelilh cenlnry Vi- 
enna occupied on!v the SRh part of ihe preseal 
sile of the city; and only a Ibrtieih of the whole 
space, including the suburbs; at thai time Prague 
hud nearly two-thirds of iis present circumfer- 
ence. It is only within the la.si two hundrtil 
years, since ihe time of Hudolph the r^rond, 
whose general residence was Prague, ilmi die 
Emperors have resided constantly in Vn-nni. 
From that period ihe extensive suburbs hare 
grown around the heariof the capital, and hence 
the contrast between the coinmudiousness and 
regularity of plan in ttit former, and the extra- 
vagaot maxe uf building within the walls of the 
city. The streets are narrow, the bouse; sit, 
seven, and eight stories high, and buiMinfs. 
whose grandeur demands a great public sniure 
for their display, are stuck into narrow allep. 
and lusi in a Ibresi of hou.'-es. In many v( ihr 
streets it has been iiflpossible to make a iritiiut 
half an ell in breadth, the carriages ui>e lil'S 
compelled to drive so sharply agaiubl iln- \t.ilii 
and windows of the houses, that it is an onli- 
narytnanceurrc of the pedestrians of Viuiina,ia 
save themselves from a crush by leaping on A* 
steps of the vehicle. Carriages are sometiiMI 
to be seen with pedestrians clinging lo it heten 
and behmd, and full often may they have uce»- 
sion to thank heaven for having found a hoov 
door open in time of need. The nuiuemai 
thoroi^hfares- or VurMiiuier, ihroagh privou 
houses and courtyards, to which the puLti^: hii 
a conventional right of way, are f u iS 
service to pedesirians- The whole c j 
through and tlirough with them 1 ke 
and those who have the cine of th 
may run a considerable distance un 1 
and avoid the dangers of the carr lU, '•• 

Iher. In no other cily of German) 
great or so uninterrupted a siream f 
the comer houses are, in consequen e u 

larly protected against this dangcroua ll jud AU 
of them in the heart of the city have lar^e suum 
placed slantingly, armed with an iron cap ad 
rings, as thick as a man's finger ajid the ii 
Ireme smoothness which these coats of mat 
usually display, shows how often carrioitesBM 
have ground against them. The uulncky pe- 
destrian is provided with no such defence, iti 
it may tie a question whether more pei'pii- ban 
their limbs crushed by chariot wheels in Vieiiiil 

All these evils have of late becnme mot* jt!- 
pable wiih the growth of the auburbi, all ^ 
which nalurally have iheir rendezvous in ik> 
centre of the cil>-, not only have the jieopk at 
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tnk who live in snmmer witlioul llie tines, 

r palaces wilhin, bnl Ihe merrhants 

[ manufacturers, allhongh their dwelUnft- 

9 maybe -wlthotil in the suburbs, must 

e their shops, warehouses, anrt bnsireas In- 

'' -- in the city iiseir; and the mnjoriiy 'if the 

labiloiits, for one reason or other, desire to 

there, al 

irof bnstioiis.w'all , 
pd ditohes, the city cannot extend it<<elf as Ihe 
pburbs have done, which have stretched Tiir- 
r and further into the level eouniry, and 
allowed np viUaRie aAer viUa§:e in an ara- 
loohe of houses. As in all other cities of Ger- 
Uiy, the old wrynecked, crooked streets of 
Jueniia have been patched and polished, Ihe 
MSsage houses have been increased in number 
!ver it was possible; some buildines that 
especially in the way have been bought at 
r^»high price and palled down, all projections 
and excrescences have been pared away, atid 
the pavement laid down is as good as can be 
wished. But in an old city like this, where Ihe 
houses stand like rocks, and the streets run 
ihniu^h them like ^llies aJid mountain paises, 
imptovaiDeni is no easy mutter, and all efforls 
of ihe kind 1^ far behind the wants of the in- 
creasing population. The grand dilliculiy is 
the fortification of the inner city. This neces- 
sitates a breadth of space not less than from 
three to four hnndred falhomii (Ihe GlacisJ be- 
tween the wall and the suburbs. If the works 
could he done away with altogether, and the 
{^laciN built over, the city and the .luburbs would 
form one handsome and commodious whole. 
The advantt^e would be immense for Ihe inha- 
bitants, for a very easy calculation will show, 
that the maintenance of the fortifications costs 
them millions yearly, directly and indirectly. 
Living would be incalcu lab If cheaper, and great 
sums would be saved in conveyances and other 
matters Iherewilh connected; they would live in 
handsomer houses, and traffic and popuJation 
would increase from all these causes. 

However, from political motives, the Rovem- 
menl cannot resolve upon givint; up the fonili- 
outiuns, although we have abundance of unfor- 
tified capitals, and many are of opinion, that>in 
case of a war, those of Vienna would be of little 
service. The part of the glacis between the 
Scotch gale and the Danube channel, is psrlicu- 
larly broad, and on this eircumsTanee the atsn- 
ciation of bankers have founded their grand 
plan for the eitension of the inner eity, 1'hey 
propose to destroy the old fortifications in this 
part, erect new ones beyond, and thus gain a 
free space for new buildings of not less than 
eighty thousand square fathoms. They have 
ort'ereii to elfecl the removal of the old fortilici- 
tjons at their own expense, and have had a plan 
drawn ap by the architect Forsier, according to 
which the new quarter of the city may be most 
commodionsly united to Ihe old ones. The 
public huildngs. the churches, theatres fouD- 
talns, monuments, gates, Ac, which the new 
ijiiarter will reqnire, these gentlemen will also 
erect at their own expense, and give compensa- 
tion for the lost ground of the g;lacis, on condi- 
lijon that the sites for private houses shall be 
"d for their advantage. As before said, they 
e caused the plan, in all its details, to be 



e:(ecnted in wood, and eriiibited to Ihe pnWio. 
The old dark ini<stiapen Vienna, in whose ob- 
«cnri1ies ,•«• many a iair penrl is lost, wonlil 
thereby gain a brirht resfular mstniificenl np- 
pendii, whose equal might be songhl in vain. 

A large open plaee nith moniimi?nt» tn the 
emperor Franci*. and the Brsi starcmen of his 
time, and a church in the fintbic slyle. is pro- 
posed as Ihe centre nC the npw tjuarier. A. 
splendid ranpp of dwpllinf;.houses. bnili in dif- 
ferent styles, to avoid a disagrpenhlp mnnolony, 
is to form a quay along the Dannbe, an orna- 
ment which at present is altngether wanting in 
Vienna; and those public hiiildinw now in the 
worst oondilion, the Exchange, the Poet nlllca, 
a Ihratre, with two stipplementsry bnilding* n 
tended for institutions llir the arts, and an ej 
tensive hnjiaar. are projeeted on a very erand 
scale. On the river they prnpise tofunn rtocka 
with lai^ warehouses; and fonr new bridge*, 
tn correspond with streets already existing, are 
to uniiP Ihe old city with Ihe new. The pro- 
jected new streets are tn continue the old ones 
and yet maintain a symmetry with earli other, 

Thismndel has been exhibited to ibe emperor 
and the archdnkes, and admired by them, and 
therefore hopes are entermined that permission 
will be given to carry it into execution. 

The chief subject of hesiialion is again Ihe 
fortilicniions; in removing a pari, it is feared 
the whole may be endangered. Might not the 
invention of the archduke Maximilian, in the 
Towers of Linn, help them out of the difRcnity. 
The whole city, snburhs included, might be 
girdled with them, and thus the whole brought 
within a circle of fortifioaiions. With respect 
to the glacis itself, full of monnionons avenues 
of sickly trees, dusty spaces, and swampy 
dirche^, there would he lillle bss. Ii is too lai-ge 
to be laid out as a garden, as has been done iK 
some cities. But smaller ard more modest 
spaces might be left free to be employed for 
this purpose. 



The most animated parts of Vienna lie round 
Stephen's Place, the Graben, and the Hieh Mar- 
ket; ihe quietest parts are the " Biirg" from the 
Place of the Minonies, the Herrengasse, Tein- 
fall Street, the back and front Schenkengasse, 
&c. " Oorgreat people live here," saida Vienna 
man to me,"" and here it is still, still as a mouse." 
There is not a shop in the whole neighbourhood, 
no busy bum of traffic. It rains jolts and thrasts 
in the other streets, and one is put to it to keep 
from under Ihe coach-wheels and horses' hoofs, 
tt swarms there with Croats, Slavonians, Ser- 
vians, Germans, and God knows what nation 
besides, white nothing i« to bo seen in the aris- 
tocratic quarter but silent palaces, before whose 
doors liveriefl lackeys at« lounging as if they 
were masters not only of the hmises but of the 
whole street. In this silent quarler^the Tela 
quarter — are Ihe palaces of Ihe Lichlensleina, 
Biabrembergs, Harrachs, Fesietios. Collorerioa, 
Bsterhazys, Trantmansdorfs, and Schrnborns. 
Antique escutcheons are displayed before the 
hou»ea, dating from. B)aAn\."}\i tJi 'fta-\*«"'^ «* 



Charlemagne, B.nd the golden fleece gleams from 
Ihe roors. If ihe little sons of these gratidees 
clamber over the roofa like the boys in other 
towns, Ihey may gather all manner of arislo- 
crntic remini.'eetLces among the chimney-pots. 
Here aUo stand the proud edifices of the Hurt' 
ganan wid Transylvanian Chanceries, the 
Stiles Huuse, the Court and State Chaucery, 
liie Bank, and several of the superior itibunals. 
The whole space oceapied by buildings so im- 
portant to the empire is not more than two 
hundred fathoms in length and breadth; there 
is more than one public square of that size in 
m. Petersburg, and it may be safely asserted 
llial in no other European bin^om is the great 
nobility so narrowly lodged. There are, never- 
theless, buildings here stalely eniiagh, if duly 
ECattered, to adorn a whole capital. Not far 
from the Tein quarter, in ihe neighbourhood of 
Ihe Jews' Place, is another where the maniifac- 
lurers congregate. Instead of armorial bearings 
before the houses, we see the firms of cotlon 
and silk manufacturers, warehouses for cloths, 
shawls, woollen fabrics, Fischamenter cotlon 
yarn, white and coloured knilting.cotlon, Bilks, 
iiuirs,&c. Theseareonly Ihe warehouses JVom 
which goods are sold wholenale to ihe mer- 
chanis; Ihe retail dealers ate lo be found else- 
where, and ihe manufacloriesarein Ihesubarbs. 
There, e-ipecially in Ihe western pari, — there are 
whole quarters of Ihein, all of rccenl date. In 
limes of yore Vienna was a Roman encamp- 
ment, then the hitle capital of the Austrian 
dukes, among hundreds of others a (ierman im- 
perial ciiy; and although as the imperial resi- 
dence it became the centre pf commerce for the 
empire, it is but very lately that it has been the 
chief seal of m an ufac lories, whose articles of 
lasie are scattered over all parts of the Austrian 
•nd ft groat pan of the non-Austrian world. 

Oumpendorf, Laimgntbe, and Mnriahilf, are 
the suburbs in which nearly the whole popula- 
tion is employed in manufacturies. This is the 
ease likewii^e in the villages of Funftiaus, Sech- 
shaus, and others. Here the simple and uniform 
'dwellings of ihe weavers and spinners are seen 
by hundreds, and on entering from the Tein 
(]uarier, we seem to be enleriiig another world. 
The rawooiion comes here from two directions, 
from Egypt over Trieste.and from America and 
■he Weal Indies over Uambui^. The yarn 
dealers, Hiinners, weavers, and primers, all live 
atar eaen other, and the merchandise passes 
from neighbour to naighbour, or from quarter 
to quarter, till it reaches the hands of the mer- 
ehanta and consumers. Some of the maonfac- 
tiirers have also establish men is in Bohemia. 
where wages are lower, and several have ihem 
on the Suon fronden but fliese are merely for 
riiow, little work being done there, though a 

Sireatdi^aJ of English twist is &mii^led over the 
ronlier The English can furnish yarn lo the 
nanafaclarera of Vienna cheaper than these 
can buv it from their own spinners in ihe sub- 
ub». The lalier enjoy, iher^ore, a protection 
in a fiflecu p«c cent doiy, which, however, is 
eun«iderably reduced by smuijgling. In oonse- 
qnence of thlx pniiection, which th« weaveni of 
Vienna di> not desire, because, without It. they 
Ckiuld pnn:bB!>e the English yarn more cheaply, 
IhexMireaatlMBIlyUltiii with their nctghboon 



the spinners. Both ha-re their mertniRic U< 
uniiins for the protection of their separate iit» 
rests, and both seek lo make good their canw 
with the authorities. The weavers have lolelj 
failed m their machinatiomt against the proteiO- 
ive duty; the spinners, nevertheless, entertan 
fears for its dnration; without it. they wotild not 
be able lo make head against Ihe English. Be 
they as diligent as they will, and let tlieir ma- 
chines be ever so well cnnstrncted, the rpinnen 
of Manchester, at the fonnlain-head of the com- 
merce of Ihe world, would still possess advan- 
tages too great lo be competed n-ith by those rf 
Vienna, though with the best will in the worU. 
To mention one only: Ihe Manchester Bptnnnn 
have a railroad to Liverpool, which enabia 
them to purchase the cotton in smaller qiianH- 
ties, as they may want it. I^ey may use it op 
lo-day lo the lasl thread, and send to-morrow U 
Liverpool for a new supply. It is, therefore, 
easy to follow every variation of price, buy 
small quantities when i1 is dear, and larcir 
when it is cheap; whereas Ihe spinners of Vi. 
enna. whether they will or not, must take larn 
quantities at any price, lest their work shnnld 
come altogether 10 a stand-stilt. The giM 
speculators of England, also, have no ezistetiH 
in Vienna. These speculators make codmuk 
purchase.'* of yam, because the channels of Iht 
world are open to Ihem, and they are, etrntt" 
quenily, al ways sure of a market furiheirwaw 
In Vienna, lliey spin almost eiclusively for lfc< 
Austrian monarchy. There is no intermediatt 
purcha.»er between the weaver and Ibe soinner. 
and the former will buy no more ihan he hat 
an immediaie occasion fnr. 

The advantages which the English manafte- 
turers have over those of Vienna, and indeed 
over those of the whole world, the maniifteitK 
rers of Vienna havh again overthe other maao- 
facturers of the Austrian monarchy. In Vionh 
Ihey have the best information of what is vauui 
by the Slavonians, Croats, Poles, Ttvtsjtr* 
nians, and from Vienna their wants and nwM 
ere supplied. The old-fashioned gold stuflh nvl 
for the Upper Austrian caps are manuraelSil 
in Vienna, so are the silver builnns In M 
throughout Hungary, and the black silk Iwa^ 
kerchiefs, with red borders, which the HafjV 
shepherds twist ronnd their throats. Il fo ihi 
same with hundreds of olber articles Bri^ 
also the headquarters of fashion, Vicnit* iri 
only supplies these people with what Ihey w««t 
bul Willi what Ihey ought to want. VinH 
fashions, and Vienna wares,eiercise th<'>r Oife' 
ence nolonlyalong the whole cotirve of the V^ 
nnbe to tlie Blatk Sea. hut even in Polaiiil m( 
Russia, extending even in some insiaecca k* 
the Turkish lem'tnrv. 

Persons vif uiul.Til.inrl I'-fi 
deed, assert ih.if Vi-,-'- -- ■' ■ 

' thmg here i«, n-. !■ v. ■ 

' Vienna are frivnlm.is :■'[ • 

I gnnd, anil we look mon' i" 

' solid quality." Compn 

I Ijondon and Paris can i ■ 

true; hut if a line Were .Ii.j"" 1,. 
I the Adriatic, no city would l>u li 
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Wiich could compare wilh Vitmna in the quali- 

S, taste, orlov pnceoritsmaiiufaclures. Their 
■V price has oiien procured Ihcm a sale not 
l/ttij througbouiGermariy, but even in Ajnerica. 
JRmij make, for Instance, omaoieutal clocks, of 

t elegance of which no drawiog-rooin need 
a^amed, for eight and tune florms each, and 
AkwIs for ten and twelve. 
. The shawl manufaciure is one of the moEi 
'ipMiiiderable; more so, indeed, than any other in 
ptiddle or eastern Europe. Tlie low price of 
Ae shawls has produced a great demanil for 
%tBnt in Turkey. A shawl manufacturer, whose 
-•sfdlhaveno reason to mistrust, thought there 
^ytBoU Dot be leas than four thousand persons 
■■Upkoyed iu Vienna on those articles; and this 
•ct U the more remarkable, as the rise of this 
Wanchof mauofiictHre dutes only from the year 



^ THE 6II0P8 OF VIENNA. 

» Itwoilld not be possible to give a very detailed 
ItBCODDt of the shops of Vienna and all Ihcre- 
■aridi eunnected; but I must inireat the reader 
■a accompany me into some, which affurd abun- 
iaM means for obtaining an acquaintance with 
VieoDA life, and furnish better pictures of it 
jfeui do the columns of the Alfgentdne Zeilung, 
Of the shops for silks and fancy goods,none are 
M preieni in higher feather than the " Lanrel 

greath," and it is worthy of a visit, were it only 
' the profusion of the stulTs of all kinds dis- 
riyed there. Before the "Laorel Wreath" rose 
&me, "L'Amour"wasihe reposiiory honour- 
j|d vllh the paironagfe of the fashionable world. 
fcr it must be observed that all the shops of 
Kienaa have their signs, by which they are much 
Miter knowu than by the namea of their pro- 

Sietors. " L'Amonr," however, has quitted the 
[d, and retired to a fine garden and villa in 
[suburbs. In good time, the "Laurel Wreath" 
tBriil likewise withdraw to repose upon its own 
(tertea; for in Vienna no one pursues this occu- 
' intion long before he finds himself enabled lo 
lake his place among the ■ ■ " 
' leisnri! and re ' 
K palace. 

Formerly, Augsburg was ilie German city 
most renowned for its silver chased work; now 
b is Vienna. The greatest establishment of the 
.kind is thai of Mayerbofer and Kliiikosch, at 
r of (he Kohl-market. Their manU' 
in the snburbs, and well deserves a 
icular description. 'I'he greater pari of the 
lie, to be transmitted as heirltwmsin the noble 
liliea of AoElria, is made there; hence a long 
■■a of their coats of arms, which must be 
ipedon every separate piece, is preserved. 
'IfljeQ service of plate fur Mehemel Ali was 
e^DBHKiken at this house. The number of 
lyreat fatntjes resident in Vienna renders it no 
■katler of libflder that the number [^engravers 
4ad msdatisls ,<houlil be great likewise, or thai 
iue ut of engravinii: and composing heraldic 
■bields should be industriously pursued. "It is 
tfsly at VienBa," satd one of these atlisls to raa, 
^dial the real true spirit of heraldry is to be. 
itaani. We do not even admit a coat pricked 
elsewhere to be correct." There in not only a 



) exchange his shop Ibr 



manufacture of ni 
the accommodation of those persons s 
duily elevated from the public oHicei lubi 
ersof noble families, but a never-ceasing demandi 
lor the reproduction of the old time-honouredf 
shieldsinBleel.gold,siiyer, and precious stonen, 
On all sides we find hands, and snmetimeH fain 
ones, employed on these hieraglyphicj of he^ 

When WE consider that the Dutch have e 
ried on many a war about nothing but pepper*- 
corns, that ihe whole Angio-Chinese quarrel: 
turns on a few chests of opium, and that tallow^ 
tar, and train oil, are not among ihe least a£ 
Huasia's interests, and have often been olijecK 
of atlentian to emperors and their minf 
shall not be reproached with an undoe al 
to trifles, if I enter a shop -of more than ordiw 
nary elecance, for the sale of Gleariue cotidlesp 
on the Kohl-markel. Out of Ihe while and deli» 
oale mass of stearine.they had formed a cavern, 
full of stalactites, wherein waa lodged a stearins 
ice bear. The candles were put up ip trophie% ' 
like the weapons in an arsenal, and here audi 
there, piled into columns, whose capital.^ ' 
crowned wilh flowerpots; indeed, the whole shop- 
was adorned with flowers. By the invenlio " 
slearine, tallow may be said to have been ei 
bled, and thus rendered admissible to the most- 
distinguished drawing-rooms. In Vienna, it baa,' 
obtained admission at court; church tapers arei 
aUo formed of it, although it is still a subject ofi 
discussion among the hi^ church aitlhoiitiesi 
whether it may be admissible, instead of vaxj! 
in places of worship. If I remember rightly/ 
some of the bishops have prohibited it. In the 
Greek church it will certainly never find ai 
place; there iheanoient, noblelibour of ihebi 
will be aU-ays held in honour. 

One of the later established shops of Vienna, 
is the repository for bronze wares, kept by aU' 
English mao. of the umdc of Morion, of whicht 
there are now branch establishments ir 
Prague, Pesth, and other capitals of the empire.^ 
The handsomest thing I saw there was a bronzai 
aviary of slender gilded wires, eatwinad withti 
exquisitely wrought flowers In wreaths. Tha* 
first cage of this kind was brought from Parii^i 
for the empress mother; seventeen have beeKl 
since made, ten of which were destmedforCon-i 
siantinople. As I leA the beooze shop, 1 waa> 
mlness of a little scene, alike honourable for 
human and the feathered animals who figured 
in it A couple of young sparrows, making 
their first essay in flying wilh their parents over 
the rniifs of the capital, had fallen. exhauGted; 
intt> the street, where they were picked up and 
carrie.d off" by a boy, in whose band they fluttered 
and chirped most pitifully. The parent birds 
followed, uttering most aorrowfiil cries, flu tterinff. 
against the walls,perchingonsigns of the shops, 
and VBUinring even into the turmoil of Iha- 
BtreeL I be^ed the lad to let the young o 
go, and as the cries of tlie old ones had already 
excited his cumpassion. he did so, but the cre^ 
tiires flying awkwardly against the waJIs, fell &• 
second lime into the street, and were again' 
picked up. ^ Give them to me, fur my chiidreii, , 
give them to me," cried some women; but the. 
remonstrances of the feathered parents » 
pilil'ul, that in the end the whole asse 
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ennrd (&U of the lowest clsss) raised a ^Deral 
■honi or ■■ No, no, lei iliem go, ^ive Ihom ilieir 
JLbeny." There were snoie Jews amnng the 
populace, who cried out louder than auy. Heve- 
r^l timeii the birds were flung Dp intn the air. 
and aa often fell doB-n again, amid the general 
lamenlstion of all presenL Ai la,st a ladder was 
prucured, all lent a hand to raise il against a 
small house, and hold it fasi n-hile some oce 



mmedialely, and the whole family look wing, 
amid [he general aculamaiions of the multimde; 
even a couple or^Ulacefrenzel'' (petU* mailret) 
stood still at a little distance, and eyed the scene 
smilingly through their glasses. 

Among the anioles made in large quantitieB 
in Vienna are theatrical decoratSooa, wherewith 
il furnishes all the stationary and locomotive 
theatres of the Austrian empire. Many &liops 
oontine themselves to the sate of frippery of this 
kind, parliciilarly diadems, and jewelled finery 
for the queens and princesses of the mimic 
scene. Great numbers of these diadems are 
made by the goldsmiths of Vienna. They make 
use of a peculiar composition of lend, tm, and 
bismuth, culled "stage composition." It has so 
good an elTect, that at a little distance the de- 
ception is complete. The smaU cut sides of the 
vessel are not raised, but pin to^^elher in a con- 
cave f)rm; when the light plays on them, they 
have all tlie appearance of precious stones. 

It is a remarkable fact tliat the people of 
Hamburg have learnt otily within the last 
fllteen years how to bind a ledger. Before that 
time the tifCBt folio.s were generally sent for 
from England. The people of Vienna have not 
yet mastered this apparently simple art, for 
Uirardel, the most considerable bookbinder in 
the city, who employs ihirty-sU joufneymen, 
maintains among them three Englishmen for 
all the solid and dilBculi work, and niaeFrencb- 
inea fur that requiring delicate handluig and 
lasie. These people understand their work 
thoroughly, and what they do is admirably well 
dune. They work apart from the German work- 
men, in order to preserve the mystery of their 
r.rall. There are many kinds of leather used 
li>r this purpose, which are not to be had in 
tiarmany, so that the stuff as well as the tools 
and the workmen must he had from Prance and 
Boglaud. Nothing can exceed the beauty, cle- 
gjuice, and solidity of Girsrdet'.i biadinjis, and 
Aeif varieiy is quite as sdmiiable. Every two 
months there is a general cleanneeof oldfiirms 



whose cummodi lies were ufanalurenolusnally 
made iheiub]e>ci<iriralBoin Vienna, — monkeys 
aad pnmoi*. lite master of the shop tnid me 
that the bad weather of that year had been par> 
lioDlarly in)tiriODs to them; be had lost tnonkeys 
to the value of one ihunsand seven hundred 
florins, all having enui;hi itertt* couttlia, of 
whioh they had died. One of the creatures was 
still nonahing. and I was asb^nished at thn simi- 
iarity of tha aournl to a human cough. 1 saw 
h«re > number of close dark caches, which I 
undersloud to be ihe prirate studies ol' the jiar- 
roti. In the wrnm;; their leachen ibui Ihem 
up in thttt pnnuns, and then give them Ihau*' 



lesson. If the cages are not covered, their ct 
riosily would make them busy themselves with 
other ob]ecl3,andif they could see one another, 
tiiey would converse in their wild Americaa 
langnage. It is long before a parrot acquin 
new form of speech. Some are sent to bf 
and lodge with old woroeti, of whom they lean 
the Vienna jargon. The majority liaxt leAined 
to scream out " Vivat Ferdinandus Pnilius." 



RAILROADS. 

It has oflen been matter of complaint, thai tfie 
city of Vienna has not a more iDin ' 
necnon with the many rait and i 
radiating from it. The passen^rri by to 
steamboats complain ^hen they find Ibeak- 
selves compelled to leave their beds soon after 
midnight, if they wish to set oBT at five in to 
morning, and those by the railroads grumUa 
equally at having to travel through the wbolt 
city, together with its suburbs and the villa||e* 
beyond, before they can consign themselves lo 
the energetic guidance of the locomotive. Tba 
various rail and steamboat stations lie ti 
three leaj^ues apart and some of them a 
distance from the centre of the city. A 
credible number of hackney carnaf^es are 
Stan tly employed in transporting pa-^M'',L.-i 
the several points. The raagniiieeni in. 
of ihe Vienna-Raab railriKid lies at ili< - m 
outer line of tlie city. The position i.< >, < 
that they might have continued the r>j;xd i 
very centre of Ihe city without being in tlia V 
of the smoke of a single chimney. The tan 
nus in that case would have reached atiooill 
way up to the summit of Stephen's Tow^r. -f 

ilefore raiiroadii were invented, many aT ' 
beautiful environs of Vienna were a mi" 
paradise to its citizens. Those who I 
other means of conveyance at their cor 
than what nature provided, never reached I 
den, Stockerau, or any such distant poinli b 
one year's end to another, or perhaps not iKte 
coursenf their lives. Within the last lew; — 
the radriiads have given them a k«y to 
Elysinms, and at every opening of a new bi 
of road the newspapers of Vienna aiiiioimi 
fact in B style that might have suited am 
Captain Cook's discoveries, new and most t^ 
tivaling descriptions of Suickerau. Briel. ffetfi* 
emhal. Ac., being put forth lo entice jiL-npIe by 
thnnaands to Hie railroad. 

The railroads have wrought a chnm 
whole environs of Vienna, and in t;i 
Fystem of out-do<tr pleasures. 1'he Pr 
the Aiisarlen are lo»it,and camparalu' 
now, when the seekers of pleasure •:.iii 
rieil away with so much ease to a ili 
five or sii (German) miles. Th" I'l 
made the most extraordinary promi'-i 
announced a'Baeohna fesuval," tii .'n 
faithful reprasentaiion of the emplixn 
volcanoes in Fernando Po. The (hrec 
vie with each other in the spluidl 
Qumes. and send forth smuka ene 
the heavens. Prepnratiims faad.al 
lo blow up several masses offpo^ 
NevenheieKs, ihe Prarer wn» dno 
sBfted that evening.aiid the viattontw 
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o the railroads. On the olher hand, the in- 
M^Itons for mare disiajit placea of picasunible 
' Bott -were nut less allurini;. At Mudlip^, 
_ranss promised his newly-composed dances, 
iCoiintry Deli^," "Kailroad Galopttde," the 
^Haiads," &c.; and Lanner annoaaced liis mii- 
at conversazione, his"Eci!enirio," his "He- 
[ from the World of Harmony," lo be giyen 
llLiesing. In Baden all som ot "Voilujate" 
Were lo take plnce. There was lo be the 
^Dance for (he Hat," a Milan dance, in which 
e ladies dance Ihroogh a gate, and she whnsa 
Jansit I'alU in with acenain given signal obtains 
hat by way of a prize. In the various "Arenas" 
*" "enthealres), "The Bohemian Girls inUni- 
" the "Elopement, from the Masked Ball," 
rhe Maiden, from Fairy Land," and other at- 
_, iclive pieces, were advertised. 
•"Around the last coach setting off for the Vi- 
Wna'RiiBh railroad the people trere thronging 
Ud Bleamin^. " Pray, gentlemen, let the ladies 
a Bnt," cried some voices in the crowd. " Yes, 
Bs, the ladies first, the iadies first, they all say, 
kd here am I shoved back again," cried a wo- 
Itui who had been pushed back from one of the 
ttrriagea. She was launching in her despair 
""no a high strain of eloquence when we invited 
r into our hackney-coach, and recognised in 
r, in iipite of her shining kid-gtoves, a Vienna 
•Bok. The cnoks generally wear short sleeves, 
lielween which and their long gloves, a brown 
And scorched ring of an arm remains lo revea! 
iheir calling. 

' The Vienna^Raab railway (now thai iU di- 
ysction towards Hungary is given up, it will 

rtbably be called the Vienna-Trieste railway) 
probably the most magnificenl railway in ex- 
' tnenoe. The termintis and intermediate stations 
in remarkable for (heir size and splendour. 
The waiting-rooms for the passengers of the 
firal and second classes are more like drawing- 
raoms than any thing else. 

There are three classes of carriages; they are 
all extremelycapacious,carr7ing not fewer than 
fifty-six persons. Besides these Uiree classes, 
Itiere are the, so called, "saloon carriages," fur- 
nished wi^ looking-glasses, .divans, lables, dec, 
ttnd destined for persons of wealth and distinc- 
tion. At present the lines of railroad are [o- 
warda the resorts of pleasnre, and have their 
Dnmes accordingly; — Miidling, Baden, Neosladt 
The time will come when more important names 
Ijrtii appear — the Adriatic, Venice, the East, ihe 
^levani, &e. 

^The banker Sina i^ at the head of the Vienna- 
as Rolhschilil presides over the Vi- 
a-Branik line, Ai first Ihe engineers were 
HBnglishmen, hot they have since been re- 
■Boed by Germans. "The English have not 
■ plile^ of the Germans," saida Vienriaciti- 

«PW. me, " they were rash, and careless, and 

many fltaidenis were the cotisetiuence." The 
preeautioBS observed on Ihe Austrian railroads 
are so ftreanu almost to connteract the main 
object of these roads — speed. Very slowly atid 
very gradually the train is set in motion, CMint- 
less are the whistles before it moves at all, aad 
Tcry moderate is the progress for some time. 
Iiotig before they mean to stop, the speed is' 
alackenrd, and astoundtngly slow in its motion . 
up to the terminus. It is irue that if we could , 



he assured that every new precautionary mea» 
sure saved some lives, they could not he suffl* 
cLHDtly coirunended, but the question will arisB 
— do they really do sol It may so happen that 
the negligence of the lower functionaries in* 
creases in eiact proporlinn with Ihe eitreMM 
foresight of the higher. TTie surer Ihe puTaiie is 
that precautions are taken by olhersr the leB$ 
will they lake care of themselves. 

On the day I went on the Vienna-Raab raitk 
road we had, in our train, fifteen carriages, ftiH 
of people siarting from Vienna in search of 
pleasure, consequently, seven hnndred person* 
We encouniereil similar Iraina several tinie^ 
and, I believe, tlui (he number of persons ca> 
ried out that Sunday could not be less lhBli> 
twelve Ihousnnd. The direction of this railroai 
palopade was towards the plain at (he end of 
the forest of Vienna. The hills are pierced bj» 
several valleys, beyond which lie the before' 
mentioned pretty villages of Liesing, Mndlin^ 
Baden, and others. Hundreds of men. women} 
and children, were disgorged by the train at Ihtf 
entrance of these valleys, and hundreds of treshi 
passengers packed In, Formerly a slrangeif 
required a week to visit all these vatinted placeaf 
in their turn, now he can be whirled there, hav* 
a peep at them, and be back in a few hours. 

We nllowed ourselves lo be complimented' 
out of the carriage al .Madling, lo enjoy A* 
highly lauded views of "in rier Briel." Wrf 
found a dozen of asses ready saddled, standing 
at the station. One of the donkeys was namej 
"Karl Wizing," another "Nanerl," and htn* 
gentle daughter "Sofi," so at least the juvenil^ 
drivers informed us. As we were just three in" 
number, we chose these three animal s,monnte* 
them, and iroiied away into the mnuntaina:. 
The father of the present Prince Lichtensteinl 
first brought the neighbourhood of Briel intO> 
notice. He caused the naked declivities to bef 
clothed with woods, paths to be cut, and thw 
ground to be laid out with taste; adorned thtf 
summits with pavilions and summer-bouse^ 
built a magniBcent seat in the neighbonrhoodj 
and abandoned the picturesque old ruins lo thtf 
cariosity of the public. At this present time' 
several yet wilder, woody, and rocky valleys irt 
the neighbourhood of Vienna are undergoing tl 
similar transformation. Cofl'ee-honse civilizar 
lion has put to flight the nymphs and dryads o^ 
the woods. The caves of Ihe fauns have been 
iiited up for Ihe sale of beer and wine, and wherrf 
formerly a solitary lover of nature could scarcefy* 
force his way, the population of a whole qnarirt' 
of the city are now gadding about in meirf 
crowds. . . , ( 

The ruins of the old castle of Lichtenslcin, ttf 
wbich Karl Wizing, Nanerl, and Soli carrie<I 
us, are real ruins, a fact worthy of remark, be» 
cause the hills around are covered with a nttm-' 
ber of mimic ruins, placed there for deooration'v 
sake. The old castle, one of the earliest pos^ 
sessions of Ihe illoslriona family whose name I^ 
bears, fell allerwards into other hands, and vrotf 
subsequently re-purchased bytbeLiehtensteinsJ 
with the lands and vineyards belonging to it,foB 
six hundred thousand florins. It is a regular^ 
old, rock boilt, knightly nesL The dungeoik 
lies right before the narrow entrance, and 6it 
first thing the stern old barons must have done 
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m stepping over their threshold was to give a 
negative lo the petitioDS for freedum which the 
captives sent ap lo them in groans from (heir 
prii-'in below. 

The hall wherein the ancestral pictures are 
■uspeuijed, ba.1 its walls partly out nut or the 
bare rock, ami partly of freestone. The bare 
rack also Ibrnis ihe Qoor. The oldest portrait 
is that of John of Lichlenslein, who died in 
ISilS, and the series is continued down to the 
Kiandrather of the presetil prince. The ladies 
•sag inaneighbouring chamber, like wise c arved 

Kt of the nick. It must be a real pleasure lo 
descended from this handsomte, sioiit old raj:e. 
They are all tall hand»»>me^gures, and the 
dainty rufik. padded doublets, fbort hose, velvet 
^ps, golden chains, and rich princely manlies 
«f which they were never in want, sit ou ihem 
in a mom EUtely fashion. The handsomest 
■Jnong them is one " John Septimus van Licji- 
teasieiu, lord of Hanao and Ramsburt;. ^on of 
Jorg HHrimann v. Lichteustcln of Felsburg, 
■ged 35 years." Oneof ihem hasaliper.wbich 
he is caressing by his side. Probably the pre- 
sent Lichtenstcins would as soon adopt a tiger 
tcr a lap.dog as resume this old rocky nest for 
A dwelling-place. 

The archduke Charles is the owner of the 
loYely valley behind Baden. I never saw more 
courteous addresses to the public than those 

SDSted up in the grounds laid out by the arch- 
Dke for the public. " The respected public are 
Kquesled lo make use of llie paths laid down 
in these i;ronnds, in order to iipare the young 
vood. Nu doubt prohibitions of Ihe hind would 
hAve a better eQecl, if Guch moEivea were always 
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le handsome castle, built by Ihe archduke 
fast U the entrance of the valley, is called Weil- 
Durg. AlUinufh we had Ihe building constantly 
io sight, we were obliged to inijiiire the way io 
it twice, as we had got into some by-paths, and 
aach time we received genuine Austrian an- 
swers. The first was, " ( am not acquainted 
with this road;" and the second, "This is the 
right road, the other is for /AimwAer" (i> f. the 
owners). Sobloss Weilbur? is renowned for 
ita collection of roses. The ^rdener tuld us 
t)iere were not less tlian eight hutidred species 
bere, but in diis blooinless season, they all 
looked as bke eai^ other as so many skeletons. 
To make us amends, we saw a plant but seldom 
met with in German green-houses — tlie rose- 
ooloured lily, with dark red spots {iUlum speein- 
ifMi /tunefafum). The site of Ihe palace and 
gardes is the most delightful that can be ima- 
gined. It lies on the boMer? of a hiHy country, 
ai the opening of a valley, in view of a richiy- 
«u1livntod plain. On either side il is Jlanketl by 
woodid heights, and behind ix the narrow pass 
of Ihti valley. Every thing required towards 
tbelbrtnatiou of a fine landscape i* here united; 
the eleVBIiDg view over a dintanl land, rich In 
Ua and hope; the warmlv-tinted piotnre of the 
\ort\f valley close si hand, and ilir reireai into 
K friendly wooited solitude. The Uf l w&>i the 
partictilnr object ofny research, and 1 fouud t\ 
tb* end iiT ibe valley a be&uliful meadow, in Ihe 
midal of thickvt^, by ihe side of a river, 'J'liis 
«raa called the house-meadnw. Whilst Baden 



ig with people, but few foand tiinr 
ly In Ibis place. A little boy was eihibiiing 
•i skill on the violin, and received in reward 
his masterly performanee the lor^c cupper 
tees of a few wandering MeciEQas with the 
irmest gratitude. 

On our return to Baden we refreshed ourselrn 
ih a cup of coffee and some eicelleut "ttp- 
feln," which are better made here than in Vienna 
itself. They make them of all sizes, from half 
a kreulaer to live florins apiece. The more uty 
tocralic among the bakers suspend a shield vt 
crown of kipfel dough over their windows, in 
the manner of armorial bearings! the fresh haliid 
are so much esteemed, ihai many bakers, not 
ennteni with making ihem once a day, inscnbt 
over [heir shops, "Here bread is baited three 
times a day." Baron Rothschild sent lor a Bir 
den baker to Parts, where his ariistical ptr- 
formances were so much approved of; ihat he 
became a rich nan in a short time. 

liifc in Baden has undergone a great cbutge 
of late years. Formerly ihe emperor Prancu 
lived here in thesummer, and, like king Fredie- 
rick William at TepUtz, assembled raueh of 
the great world around his person. Bolh placts 
have lost by the death of those two sovereiEmi; 
neverlheless, now that the railroad brintrs. duik, 
thousands iaiii the neigbbourhoad, and iniiQ'U'ci 
il with smokers, drinkers, and cook.>i, th" plra- 
surca of ihc arenas have become of infmiiek 
more consequence than those of the sal'«im. 
The baths will be greal gainers. They are now 
within reach of many lo whom they wtic be- 
fore unattainable. Many invalids in public 
olHcea come with the first train, take a both, 
and return to the capital before iheir hoimol 
business. Prince Puckler Muskau obsonrM 
that, in Vienna, people talk about a " i 
or A"parapluie, but know nothing aboua^ 
gauchirm. I also had opportunities enong 
remarking Ihe fondness of persi 
educated classes for sportnig 
phrases. While waiting with some kna 
of persons in the room appropriated lo it 
cond class, for the arrival of Ihe train, li 
down near a very fat, very fine lady, i ' 
parading her French to an aequairitance, "Ol 
menl vous portez vousV said (he lady. * ' 
ah, oui. bien," was the reply. "Prenet p 
ioi. voulez-voust" "Non. "Pourquvl dt 
■' Non! je, je — Ah what shall I say, 1 don'lJ 
how 10 say it. but I'd rather stand." a 
upon he laushed out loud. " II fait lii 
ici," persisted she. "Ay, yon mean il 
hot, yes, hot enough lo stifle one." "■ 
irup," rejoined the fat dame, " il is loa 
they would but collect ihe heal, and pnt ttfl 
the engine, they might *ave their GriBg." 

The drive back, at eleven o'clneb at « 
was really brilliwit, and ih" jif-i'.'fl..i;.irf 

ing of Ihe road almosi ■ ■ 

tioiiswereillumiiialed wiiU i 
Ihe whole way alone, la'n.' 
plarited,aiid wiihal Ihemix'u .' i":- , 
ly in the heavens. Lnte as ii was. wk u 
ral irains, and, wiihoiit any exagipcm 
engines were piping anil whistliug as I 
ruiikly along the raiiroad as so many a ' 
granary. 
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e Sunday allemocin thai I nalked 
o the Bireels lo see whal aspecl Ihe cRy bore 
le of the day. The worJcday sail morn- 
J tnmall bad quite Biibsided, Ihe conslanl 
■iiHe.' Ao.'" of the hackney carriages, and the 
".'" oflheciir-Jriversweresilent,foraO,000 
e inhabilants of Viwina were rolling over 
B newly opened railway to the newly disDo- 
red ParadiMe of SLockerau, and tOfiW were 
iBRby iheHaHb road to Modling, Baden, and 
codierTa]leys(>rthefureBtal"V'ienna; 50,000 

£ore were gone into the country fur the sum- 
w, and another 50,000 were gone after them 
«fcr the day, to fbt^t the iruublcfi of the week 
^1 their society. Another not less respectable 
jiumher of citizens and eitiiienesses were scat- 
Isred over the gardens of the suburbs, the Pra- 
r, and the meadows, and ^as 1 remained in 
isseaaion of the inner city, with a remnant of 
ckeys, beggars, and sieki the Turks might 
ive attacked and taken it at that moment with 
, . HE. The domestics were luunging berare the 
'dkKirs,and conversing with their opposite neigh- 
•Jwnrs; the maids were chattering in the inner 
i^oQMs; the eoffee-house of Ihe " Orientals" was 
'will fiill of company, for they were scarcely 
l^dj to approve of our way of keeping Sun- 
jiay. In the cathedral of Si. Siepben, a few old 
— omen were telling iheir rosaries, and scream- 
g Ihetr devotions through the church; and one 
,_, oIiBg voice among them, louder than all the 
yest, repealed, at the end of each verse, "Holy, 
.fcoly, holy!" 

fit the courtyard of one hnuse into which I 
looked, I saw a little boy reading prayers aloud 
1 book. He told me that he wa.s eight 

far.t old, and that he did ihis eyery Sunday, 
look his book, and saw that he was reading 
Ihe gospel of St. Luke, from the ninth to the 
" lurieenth verse. He said it was the gospel for 
le day, and that many boys in a similar man* 
#Br read the gospels on a Sunday before the 
^^□se!< of Vienna. When he had finished, there 
riesceiided on him. from Ibe upper stories, a 
ij^leful showerof kreuzers wrapped in paper. 
> In Ihe nsoal tamult of the town, I had over- 
Jooked many smaller elements of the popnla- 
tion, which I now discovered for the first time, 
IS some inhabitants of the waters are perceived 
only when the tide has ebbed. I noticed for the 
■»rst time the people who hawk Italian andHun- 
,|tarian cheeses about the streets. They are 
j«hiefly from the neigh bo urliood of Udine, and 
^o sell Italian maaarooi. The greater number 
IDuld speak as much German as they found 
■ ecessary for their slreet traffic There are in 
'1 nui less than thirty thousand Italians in 
I, and the passenger is not utifrequentlv 
idwith, "Foiw^ia.' tignarmiof Ltcanla!" 
__ .,. fcshculd, out of policy, always speak a 
l^reign Hu^age; it exciien far more eompas- 
' lion than A» language of the countr}'. 

. Ooing faEttier, 1 found a man standing before 
I « baker's shop, occupied in scolding a tiitle 
B^atdservanL She fss a Bohemian, be lold 
* — B, and added, "That Bohemia must be a very 
country — every year there come ihoasaDda 
^» them to Vienna — men and women, maids 
L knd boys. They leamasmucbGcrminas they 



must, seek a service somewhere, are very 
moderate in their demands, will put up with A 
bed in the stable, or on the door, and when ihe^ 
have earned a few florins, ihcy go back to Ihai( 
own country." In fact, if we inquire of a h 
dred people we meet in Vienna what com 
they are from, the answer of twenty, on an e 
rage, will be " Jcit bin an Behiii" (I am a Bohw 
mian). The who ie number of the Slavonians 
in Vienna is, it is s-iid, about 60,000, and 
other Non-Germans 100.000. In the highest ci 
olea as Ihe lowest, Ibe foreign elemeDi mingles 
everywhere. The number of Hungarians ' 
reckoned at 15,000; but of these many are 
genuine Magyars. 

One could not in Vienna, at that time, speak 
three words to a man without coming to the 
name of Geymnller. My baker, whom I ha4 
reqi]ested to show me the way lo the Glacis^ 
told me, by the way, that it was Ihe oldest banSfc 
ing-honse, and had flourished for above sf — 
years. "The last Baron Geymuller, howev . 
he said, "was do Geymuller at all, but oa 
adopted son of his predecessor, and no barott 
properly, but they hail made him one. He htt4 
sqnandsred 150,000 florins yearlyi many, both 
of the rich and poor, bad been mined throtigS 
him; and now this mischief-maker had been ' 
politely shown the doon and allowed to go anA 
live at Paris with his wife on the remains of hta 
fortune, and they were not inconsiderable." 

During this conversation we had reached tlM 
Saitzer Hof, where our roads separated. 

At last I came to the end of the cin, andn 
oul upon ihe Glacis, Here seemed to be gathered 
together all whose legs were too short to gaid 
the open country beyond the extensive snburba 
of Vienna It w-as the part called the Waie^ 
Glacis, where ihere is some gay music every 
sflemoon; numbers of little children with Ibeit 
nurses v/ere lying and playing about the graasi 
and several schools under Ihe guidance of theif 
masters were doing the like. Some of ihcm had 
pitched ateni in one of the meadows near wbieh 
they were diveiting themselves. There ie ntf 
other city in Europe where Ihe children havW 
such a playground in the very heart of the towSi 
The benches were bare of oiher visitors, wi*. 



dividing the "kipffi," that had been brought hial 
with it, among the sparrows which are coli* 
stantly flying in numbers round the Glacis, i 
sat down by him to share in bodi his amusev 
mentK, and remarked a trick of Ihe sparrowa 
that I had never before noticed. Some of the* 
were so greedy, thai ihey kept fluttering in ftif 
air about ns, and sometimes snatched a morMl 
of bread before it could even reach the groundk 
where the others were eagerly picking up tl ' 
scattered fragments. 

Like a polypus lumed inside out, ibe IdimV 
life being displayed eilemally.the deadexterio* 
skin turned wilhtn.even so is the lifeof Vienwi 
reversed on a Sunday. The swarms thai cu 
oiher days are driving and bawling in thestreoli ' 
and public places of the city, are then singtnig 
dancing, eating, drinking, and go.^siping in tho 
honsesof public entertainment without. Alt this 
humming and dmmmingwas so little in unisoi) 
with my idea of a Sunday walk, Ibal 1 was glad 
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to take rrfu^c from the noise in a piece I wns 
sure orhavingmorelo myself on a Sunday Lhan 
any other day — the flower-gardens and church- 

Beelhnren's mDnnment .<land* in (he Wih- 
riniier ceineiery. His simple family-name is 
inscribed ill goJd leiierson the .none: bul ol'lale 
the growth <^ a bush planted near ii has almost 
overshadowed the leliei^ t a^ked Ihe sciinn 
why he did not cut away the boughs ihat the 
name might be more plainly Eeeo; he GBJd the 
fnends would not allow it to be done. 

In every cemeiefy ihere is a cenaiti fonn of 
inscriptiun sure lo be frequenlly met with. Oa 
hair [he ^raveMone^ in iliiv place I read the word 
"Ev^rlo be remembered!" (unmr^tM/ifA) which 
ceems lo me as unmeaning as it is short. On 
many of the graves tighia were burning in small 
laniemi among the Huwers. Ii is a custom in 
Vienna to light these on die annirersary of the 
death of Ihe deceased. The Wahringer ceme- 
tery is one at Ihe inosi disiingnishrd in Vienna; 
and maiif place on the graves of their departed 
friends flowers of a very costly kind, for the sup- 
ply of which there is a greenhouse in Ihe ceme- 
tery. At Dighl two dogs are let loose to guard 
the property of ihe dead. 

Nothing barmoni^es better with a grave ihan 
flowers, and by way ol" a conclusion to my Sun- 
day promenade, I weni lo look al the flower- 
gardens of Mr. N , and Baron X , and 

came at length lo Rapen's nursery-garden, which 
for Hungary, and for all the other lands that re- 
eeive the seeds of cullivaiion from Vienna, plays 
no insigniGcanI part. It is said lo contain not 
less than 3Q(K) species of vine, and 4(H) of |ioia- 
toeai Ihe latter article must be particularly im- 
portanl for the hefore-meniion«d countries, 
which are still very ill supplied with this vege- 
table. Rupert's garden is also celebrated for 
its dahlias, the flower now so passionately cut- 
livaied in all European gardens. The proprie- 
tor says thai he has 000 varielies, wiih ditfereni 
names for each. As we And certain insects and 
Initlerflies bovering over certam flowers, m one 
it almost certain to meet in Ruperl's garden 
some enamoured admirers of dnhlias from dif- 
ftrfint pans of the Austrian dominions on Ihe 
Imnl for some variety of flower wherewith to 
complete Iheir colleclinns. Here, as in Eaa- 
hiid. Hamburg, and Erfurt. Ihey aim at the pro- 
dnetion of new kinds The " Princess Kmsky" 
(white with tiliic edges) i« a creation of Vienna; 
••BarOBeMRerderfeld" (hrighi lilac wiih a dark 
violet ooloared border), and "Count Funfhir- 
cfaen," are christaned after Auslrian nohles. 
The very newest productions of England and 
Germany find their way first loHupert's garden. 
A -Charles XII.." a hMutiliil velvet violet, 
&dini| in ihc calyi to a lender litac and at the 
outer ed^c pure while, was now bloominjE for 
the Aral tins In ihe Amtnnn territory. The 
lut cansinnmem had bmuKhl 81 new «orls, 
Mich ware In anme inln bloom next year. It 
Is Worthy of not* m how tcrand a Rtylc the Eni^ 
Uah nni*n* carry on ihelr trade wilh dahlia 
fantba. To the none «r lh<* Ixtlb. the naiix- »l 
lh« producnn of its varietie* u> annftinl. and 
ninally a beautiful ilrawlnit added luahuw what 
the Qnwar will be when In bloom. 
Tirmards fvcoiog I retumod by tlic Gtaiui> 



and there witnessed a Bceive I aha 1 not easilv 
forccl. A sudden sTorm of thunder and 
ning, ihal seemed to promise a ser nd 
rain or hail, had scared all Ihe 
camped on the grass, and as I came 
in lull flight over the narrow d an ^ 
through the small gates. The nu 
towing along two, three, and four 
and (he schoolmasters driving the fl 
lliem. There was a thronging b 
hurrying, o6 if Ihe Turks had jns 
suburbs. "William, you siupid b< 
yon stand still to spell FronciscQs P 
(the nameoflhat emperor is inscnb 
letters over the gate,) "can't yon pi 
home! don't you hear the thunder — 
will you let go of that chainl llus n 
10 cnunl ihe links. See how you 
us." — "(Jood God! what's become 
He! child, run, run, Ihe rain wil pn 
things." Thus screamed mothers and 
nnd all dragged on their small cha ge a 
second murder of the innocents was at hand. 
At the end of this century perhap ome gi 
sire of seventy will dale his ea e h 
rccolleclions from this storm, and relaif h<- 
the long departed year of 1841 a stoim K 
him wilh others suddenly from the (ihn- 
Vienna, and his friend may likewise rein'N 
how he was there loo. and how he got a l^i m 
the ear from his nurse for stopping lo spt-l! Pruf 
ciscns Primns in the middle of ihe min. *ai 
how a sirange man dried his tears and led him 
by Ihe hand after his attendant. 

KLOSTERNEUBUKG. 

One day I went in a ilrUimiffn t!i.it • 
from 8l Stephen's place for the muoli.ii' 
Kloslcrneuburg, in company wilh a pi"" 
girl and her mother, a pale yoiinen-om;!!, 
1 took at firsi for a member of the ciTfn 
of semstre.sses, a little old mannikin, :ii"i 
sileni members on the back seals cif w '.-.' 
more need be said. The Unle girl h^d n 
with some linen on her lap which slir. |. 
neglisentiv, thai al the first joll of the i ■ , 
it fell to the unspeakable terror of ili^' 
who announced the misfomne hy .\ 
shriek. The dnver made a hall, and 1 >. 
search of the basket, which Inckili 
without lumblinz out its delicate c 
oScrrd my services lo hold it more seeoMi 
Hie future, ihmugh whieh smaU civilitjr 14 

the hearts of my eomiwti' "" ""' " " ' 

lion began that ceased n 
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fcrks of GeymOller had called the treacherous 
qckkeeper to accaunt for Ihis, and eveD Ihreat- 
'"ad his life. But Gejmiillcr had. said, "Let 
a live! I'or this man whom. I have raised from 
noihinz, and who has in relam betrayed me, 
God wili judge him!" Next, the lasl p-eat fire 
was discussed, and some one related how the 
night before, a young mac had been robbed and 
iBunlered in Leopolstadt. 
■ "Ah, see there now! ihey are going on quite 
bi the Qaiicia ^shiou in Vienna!" said the slim, 
pale yoang wddibii whom I had taken for a 

Iatpdiste, but who ailerwards gave ns to under- 
•tand she was the lady of a government tobacco 
,neDt "Two fires in one week, a man mur- 
'«red, GeymOller a bankrupt, it's regular Galicia 
ftthioQ, upon my honoar!" — " Were you ever in 
jPftlicia.if [may askr'saidl. — "Ahl yes, indeed, 
0ed help me, two whole years," was the answer, 
j^companicd by a deep sigh. 
f Thecenpon one cnuversatiDn took another 
direction, for I too had been in Galicia. and was 
JBtefesied for the counlry, and for the views 
olberE eotertained respecting it. It may be 
Cosily imagined how longingly all eyes are 
directed from the provinces towards the warm 
high-beating heart of the Austrian monarchy; 
the tat radiating centre of lighl, the seat of all 
thai is noblest, fairest, and wisest the imperial 
city of Vienaa, and how its splendours and glo- 
ries are magniHed in the imaginations of (hose 
dwellers in the provinces, whose fortmie it is 
never lo see it face to face; and on the oiher 
hand, it is as easy to fancy how inconsolable 
must be the man or woman destined (o leave 
this temple of renown and source of all plea- 
sure, for the comparatively joyless provinces. 
I never heard a Vienna lady mare eloquent than 
when speaking of the Bohemians, Moravians, or 
even the Poles, Hungarians, Croats, and other 
remote people of the empire. As the wives of 
officers, military or civil, many a fair Austrian 
is fated to wander among these barbarians. 
Whoever has had occasion to listen lo the oom- 

elainta of those who have been stationed in 
^ukowina, Transylvania, or the military colo- 
nies, must confess that the Jtrcmiade of the 
Chinese princess married lo a Mongolian prince, 
as delivered to us by Ruckert, in his Schi-king, 
was notmoredeeplj' felt nor more poetically ei- 
pressed, nor is the joy of the princess wlieti she 
returns to the capital of the Sun's brother, 
greater than the rapture of a fair native of 
Vienna, when she sees Stephen's lower again 
after a residence of some years in Hungary or 
Salicia. If any one be curious lo know the 
kind 9f picture she would draw of the place she 
bsd left, let him listen lo the account of the 
tobacconist's better half, when the before-men- 
tioned misfortmies and misdeeds awakened her 
^jecollectioQS of Galicia. 
"^ ' "Yes, it is qnile the Galicia mode, and we 
shall soon have in Vienna such spectacles as 
aro to be >een m Lember^ every day. Whilst 
I was there, ihey hung nine men within six 
weeks. Onop they hung up four on the same 
day. They were hung alternately, first a Chris- 
tian and then a Jew, and then another Christian 
and then another Jew. Here, God be thanked, 
the puuLshmeniofdealh is pretty well laid aside, 
eicepl among the military. Bui Galicia! Oh 



what a conntry! I had travelled before ir 
hernia and Moravia; I thought the poverty a: 
miSFry of the people was scandalous Bnou^ 
there, and far beyond what I had any idea olj 
but, Jesus Maria! I've learned mori~ 
when I got lo Galicia, I found what ii 
be in a country so far behind in civihzaiioni 
Such rogues and vagabonds as the people are 
there I never heard of! They plunder and pil- 
fer, and commit ail manner of excesses. At ■ 
first we used to go by the diligence on the great 
high-roads, but afterwards we bad a carriage to 
ourselves. On the high-roads you must have 
recourse to blows to gel any ihing, but out of 
them there is nothing to be had either for cad> 
gelling or for money. One evening the Jew 
who was driving us, called out — 'Look at tha 
stars, do you see the starsi the sabbath is be- 
glinningl' and he actually wanted to take out his 
horses and conjpel us to pass the night in tho 
open air! My uncle, who was travelling with 
me, gave him a beating and he drove a littl* 
farther; but my uncle was obUged to cudgel 
hira six limes before we got io our journey's 
end." Here I looked hard at the speaker, who 
had not asked me whether I had ever been ' 
Lembei^, with a scrutinizing glance, bni I si 
tbat she was quite in earnest, meant bond fide 
what she said, and reckoned folly on our belief 
in her relation. "Lemberg," she continued, 
"they call their capital; but what a capital) ' 
Heaven help us! Here ia Vienna if you have * \ 
florin in your hand you can do something mA I 
it, can have some diversion, can satisfy your J 
hunger. But there, if you have two yon can 1 
get nothing for ihem — nothing whatever; the I 
coffee-houses are bad and filthy. A cup of 
coffee costs twenty-four kreuzers, and then it is 
good for nothing. A person in a public office, 
with a salary of BOO florins, cannot even say hs 
has his own living out of it, not to speak of 
bread for his children. My uncle went from on* 
coffee-house lo another for two months together, 
when we were first Ihere, before he could make 
up a rubber of whist." 

Just then we reached Nussdorf, where a num- 
ber of hackney-coaches were in waiting far the 
passengers by the Linz steamboats. 

"There! In all Lemberg, acity with 80,000 in- 
habitant.'^, if the people can be called inhabitants, 
there are not as many hackney-coaches as yon 
see herein one place. I assure you there aie not 
more than a dozen in tho whole town. I lived 
with my uncle, and when the winter came we 
went to the assembly. My uncle had dressed 
himself of course, and so had I; I was quite 
bare, my neck I mean, and of course I had mj 
hair properly dressed, as wa should here in Vi- 
enna to go to an assembly. We drove there at 
half-past ten, that was soon enough, for who 
thinks of going to an assembly in Vienna before 
eleven o'cloclf! and all the company was assem- 
bled, and as long as I live I shall never forget it, 
all in their furs, some even in sheepskins, and 
boots and spurs, just as Ihey go in the streets. 
As I and my uncle were taking our places, the 
people called to each olheT'Schiml'adieilc/iuiab'nf 
SduniddUSchtBab'n!' (Look at ihe Swabians!) 
My uncle, who understood Polish, translated to 
me all they said of us, the bandy-legged fel- 
lows! Jews and gipsies aie ihere in abundance 
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— gipsies (oh, it in scandalous) in whole gangs. 
They live in a slate of miseiy Oiat is not to be 
described, even when souietliing is dune lo bel- 
ter their condition. But in that couniry eoeh 
thmws Ihe blame upon ihe olher. The noble- 
man says the peasant is lazy, and the peasant 
Gays the nobleman has nothing for him hut ~ 
whip. And then sometimes ihe Jew's itii 
comes. The Jews, ah, I assnre you this pei 
pie — " Here the Austrian eloquence of our tall 
Btive companion, whose innate antipathy lo 
Hungarians andGalicians, excited by applause, 

interrupted by another description of oratory, 
that of the waiter of the Kloslemenburg inn, aa 
he opened Ihe door of the coach, and invited us 
lo get out. We did so, and hastened to the con- 

The tradition respecting the foundation of this 
convent lliat it was endowed by Leopold Ihe 
Holy, in commemoration of his having here 
found the lost veil of his consort lite beautiful 
Margravine Af^es on an elder-bush, was re- 
peated lo US, as it is to all Ihe thousands of Ira- 
vellcrs who yearly knock for admission at iis 
gales. In the treasury of relics we were atao 
shown a piece of the elder-bush, a, rag of the 
veil, and a fragment of the skull, under whose 
protecting ri'of the thought of such a foundation 
was first halched. The legends of Ihe Calholic 
church are really someiimes in conceivably' pal- 
try. What a fuss they have made of that 
princely vet], whose loss was al once so very 
(imple and so very insignificand In a picture 
they have even represenled a troop of baby an- 
^Is busied in restoring Ihe veil lu the Mar- 
gravine. And 10 found a eonvenl on such an 
incident! The thing would be absnrd, even if 
the veils of our Christian ladies had the mystic 
sii^ilicance of the Mahomclnn veils, the less ol 
which might be supposed to include the loss of 
kalf iheir womanhood. 

Put out of humour by these reflections in the 
relic-room, we requested to be shown the splen- 
did library, that we might have something rea- 
sonable to look al; but Ihe first book ihol fell 
into our bands was Chronica Ausirire byJohann 
Bascli, and the first remark that struck us on 
Opeoins il was, Ihat Noah roust have been arch- 
duke la Austria, because when ihe waiers of the 
deluge hud subsided, and he as sole lord and 
ruler of ihe earth had taken possession. .Vuslria 
musl have been iucludcd. On a closer eiami- 
DBtion of this remarkable book, I fuund among 
odier ante and post diluvian occurrences, not 
neniioued in any other history, a complete lisi 
of Au3lrian rulers in direct descent from Noah. 

No Ins than Ibriy princei (heathens) were 
«num«raMd, Ihen several Jewish. Then ibe 
ohroniolcr observes, "Heathen princes ngain 
ruled in Austria, and ceriaiiii]> not fewer than 
•evfiii." To these soccaedad the Christian ru- 
lers Rolanun. Kaptan. Amanus, &C., a hundred 
nrmcn lo alt, whom Ihe crazy chronicler hod 
invexlcd wiih princely honours, down lo ihe 
Babeubenerij. eleven in number, and IbvHaps- 
' burKi:r«, (iflcen. 

Thn author uf ihis bimk. a remarkable one in 
B psychologicaJ, if nul m an hi^ioriral pouii of 
view, waji a tcBchrr in the tteotch conveni in 
Vjcaoa, and liic uioat uunuus pan of ibe t\or/ 



!, that no joke is intended, but all i. 



" In the year 1807, afler ihe creaiion of Urn 
world in the 161st year aHer the deluge, and tht 
SI56th before the binh of Christ, TuiscobroosU 
a great people wilh him from Armenia, Qe^ 
mans and Wendes, among whom were ivea^ 
five counts, and about thir^ princes." 

All the various readings of Iheprincea'na' 
Iheir sundry aliases, are also carefully a 
■• In the year 2390, afler ihe creation of the w 
734 after Ihe deluge, lived the German He*> 
cules, Hercules Alemannicus. also Heicnk) 
Aerjjle, Arglc, Eicle or Ar^lon, the ■ Hero wiA 
the fierce lion,' which he leads in a chain, and 
bears as a cognizance in his shield." 

The whole is illustrated with pictures, and (hi 
coat of arms of every prince is given. Afc» 
ham's is a golden eagle in a black shield, pUeti 
obliquely. 

Many historiographers have laboured for lb 
glorification of the oid hou.se of Austria, but naiu 
have gone about their work in a way to In i 
all compared to Johann Rasch's. Can ii be llut 
in his lime [he hved at the begiuniuK of tt< 
171h century) people were so far beclnud 
the fogs of vanity and self-esleem, as to 
currency to his hoolct 

A further search in the magnificent r 
appropriated to Ihe library of this cinRDi 
showed thai some really interesting books wtf 
to be fuund in ic HanfstangersiilhographiffMi 
Ihe Dresden gallery. Sail's View of India; Dp 
non's work on Egypt, sad olher splendid vixkt 
of ihat description. 

The Incunabula! and manuscripts hard til 
been lately bound in Russia leather, which >■ 
said 10 preserve them from the wiirm=- Tlitif 
are some old tnissaU and brevian, 
costly edition of Pliny, on such iiuli-i 
paper, wilh so lastefbl yet so clear a i > 
wilh so solid a binding as in our liio, - 
longer to be seen. The Incunabulu' i 
very old, for the numbers of Ihe p.ip'.-r, 
superscriptions arc made wjih the pen. 
heathen sage Pliny was paiuled in gay 
in front of his work, with aglory like Iha KfifcB 
saint round bis head, writing bis Bvuig 
like St. John; proof enough how hi^hly,'4 
the middle ages, the monks valued 6:~ ' 
works of ihe ancienls. 

There are alao a great number (rf 
poems and le^nds. I look out n .. 
It gnawed by Ihe mice. " Eh, eh.*^ 
iher, who was showing j 
wicked animal has been at our 4| 
Ii'>i very illegibly written, 
old tellers, and I doni'l care 
to read a plain good printl" 
llie window, he hummed a melody 
organ-grinder was playing in the i 
and observed, "That is a pretty sone. Ittol 
Ihe PwtVoni." I rummaged AirUier wl 
mouse magazine, and found another oU ^f 
book. It was called " On the Oennaik Wa 



fiorlieder;" ihns in Austria is entitled, the war 
orCharles V. against the proiesiaols. We may 
acquire a very sufficient notion of the conteots 
of^is book bj only readiug the title. It is alike 
character! EtJE oflhe manner of carry ing on the 
war, as of the spirit of the times which dictated 
bolb the war and the book. It runs thus: " Of 
the German war of Hortleder, with the dis- 
patches, inteiligence, instniclions, complaints, 
supplications, written commands, summonses, 
counsels, deliberations, justificatioiis, prolesta- 
tiocs,and recusations, replies, details, allianoes 
and counter alliances, orders and testimonials, 
letters of consent and dissent, challenges, admo- 
niiLona, Iruces, battles, fights and skirmishes, 
with one wati the causes of the Germati war," 
The mere reaping of this title makes one ieel 
quite Holy Roman, and German e^ln-ish. 

Klostemeuburg, as it now stands, is one of 
those stalely giantereclioiis, reared at the com- 
mand of the greatest architect Austria ever saw 
on the throne — Charles VI. It is projected in 
the same grand style as all other architeclura! 
works of that monarch, and like many others 
also unfortunaiely (or fortimaielyl) not com- 
pleted. Want^f money, the sudden death of 
Charles,and the wars in the succeeding' reign 
of Maria Theresa, prevented the completion, 
which was subsequently often attempted, bm 
never achieved, as money no longer flowed so 
freely as under the administration of the former 
monarch. Mf(ch has been done, however, of 
late; the library is new, a magnificent staircase 
has been built at the cost of many thousand 
florins, the great marble hall is finished. The 
giant hall which has long remained as the work- 
men left it a hundred yearsago,il is hoped, will 
be cleared as soon as the new church, which 
the convent is bound to erect in one of its pa- 
rishes in the suburb of Hitzing, shall be com- 
pleted. Thecostbas been estimated at 100,000 
florius,but it will not be less than 160,000. The 
convent has the patronage of not less than 
twenty-five ohorches. 

Klostemeuburg is particularly rich in vine- 
yards, and their produce flows from the tuns of 
all the houses of public entertainment far and 
near. Henceit has acquired among the people 
the nickname of the " running tap,"(iun» rirt- 
^BOMfcn sapfea), just as Gottweih, on account of 
ts a.bi]ndince of ready money is called "the 
bglins penDf" (zamkEngefidenpfeimig)\a.a^ 
aren asuie&thers of Molk arc called the "lords 
¥ Ihe joUy pecks" {die H^ren vom Toesaiden 

' "~ account of the many fertile I 

they possess. 

e Emperor Charles VI. wished to make 
fcstemeubarg his usual summer residence, 
H^niilt ftie conventfor a chateau. Near the 
""iBBTlhe monks there is a range of magnifi- 
nit a^^kpents called the emperorV apart- 
lent^.'WHGhare of no manner of use to them, 
At OB fle contrary, a great burden. -The chief 
fapolk (Jthe btiilding is surtnnunted with an 
bperi^ crown, and the lesser ones with the 
TChdncal hal. The imperial crown and the 
*gai;lic cushioh on vrhich it rests, is an exact 
^j in iron of the real crown at Vienna. 
Ifilhin, it is roomy enough to contain twenty 
D, and beamsare stretched across to give it 
ftater firmness. The precious stones are great 



9 of iron plate, painted blue and red, in 
which there are small windows or doors whence 
wide prospect may be enjoyed. 
The Archdncal hat on each of ths other cupo- 
las has here more significance than the crown, 
for Klostemeuburg is the principal convent of 
the archduchy, and is the guardian of the veri- 
table bat itself, or rather, calls it its own. The 
monks maintain that the hat belongs, not to th« 
iperiat house, but to the convent, and when 
mage is to be rendered to the emperor as 
archduke.hemustborrowthehatof them. The 
Archduke Maximilian dedicated this hat "ex 
devoiiim^' loSuLeopold, the patron andimmor- 
tal proprietor of the monastery. On the occa- 
sion of receiving homage, the loan of the hat 
to ths new emperor, o,r archduke, is attenided 
by a number of antique ceremonies. 

Two imperial commissioners, generally no- 
blemen of some old Austrian race, such as the 
Hardeeg, Sohonborns, Ac, come on the ap- 
pointed day, escorted by a detachment of ca- 
valry in a state eqnipage drawn by six horses, 
and arereceivedbefore the gates of the convent 
by the whole chapter with the "reigning pre- 
late" at Iheii: head. In the courts of the convent, 
the " Ilargerschaji" of the town of Klostemeu- 
burg parade in uniform and armed. After a 
friendly welcome, the illustrious guests, attends 
ed by the whole company, go to 81. Leopold's 
chapel, where Ihey hear the service and sing a 
Te Ileum, afler which the" reigning bishop," in 
full poutificalibus and grasping the gtilden cro- 
sier adorned ii(iib precious stones, admired by 
travellers in thwreasury of the convent, repairs 
to the throne-room where he gives audience to 
the imperial commissioners and demands their 
business. The commissioners in the old style 
make a speech to the "well beloved, pious and 
faithful," and declare therein that a new lord 
and ruler is minded to invest himself with Ibe 
emblems and glories of majesty, wherefore he 
requests the convent will tend him the old hat. 
Then Ihe bishop rises and gravely declares 
that he seeS no reason to the contrary, where- 
upon the chapter willingly and submissively 
grant the request of the illustrious supplicant. 
Here ends the first act of this important 
drama, and to gather strength and courage for 
the second, the parly adjourn to the banquei- 
table, where the " Running Tap" shows itself 
DO niggard, and man; a glass is emptied to the 
prosperity of the old house of Austria. 

After the banquet, the parties proceed to the 
dehvery and reeeptioQ of the hat; but in the 
first place, its genuinenessand identity in every 
respeclmustbe ascertained. The imperial com- 
missioners draw out an old paper on which it is 
described in detaiL The great blue sapphire 
on ttie top, in the centre the pearis, rubies, and 
emeralds, UiB sable tails, every thing is closely 
examined and certified, and then the hat is 
packed into its red leathern case, locked ap, 
and carried down to the gate by the dean, as- 
sisted by two priests. 

Here the case is delivered to the commis- 
sioners, who place it in a litter bome by two 
mules. The litter is followed by twelve of the 
Austrian "noble guard," all scions of ancient 
race; then come the commissioners in their 
carriage, then the empty carriagp oCiSasiVsidMs^-,, 
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and behind it a part of his flock, the bOrger 
guard of Klosterneuburg on horseback with 
their trumpets.. The latter, and the empty car- 
riage, only go as far as the Scottish gate of 
Vienna, where the national guard is stationed to 
relieve them and convey the hat to its destina- 
tion. The return of the hat to the convent is 
conducted in similar style, but with somewhat 
less ceremony. 

The archduke St. Leopold is the patron and 
protector of the Austrian archduchies, but Ne- 
pomucene and Florian are also supposed to 
watch over their safety. Leopold is buried 
here; the enamel-work on his monument is ad- 
mired by all travellers, as in duty l^ound, al- 
though the place is so dark that scarcely any 
thing can be seen of it. But the beautiful 
stucco-work of the church really deserves the 
highest admiration, and I do not think that any 
thing so perfect is to be met with elsewhere in 
Grermany. Such luxurious fulness of form, such 
correctness of drawing, such a solidity of work- 
manship, which, after the lapse of a hundred 
years, holds and loQks as if it had been done 
yesterday, and such taste in the division and 
arrangement of the groups, make it really 
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unique in its kind, and do the highest honour 
to the Augustine chapter of Klosterneuburg, if 
they had really a hand in the matter. I must 
confess that alter I had seen all the splendours 
of this convent I felt as if I had enjoyed a baii- 
quet. Two gentlemen who were my fellow* 
passengers in the Steilwagen on iny retun<"." 
owned to similar feelings, only there was this u 
difference between us, they had rfeaUy dinedl^ k 
They had dined with the prelate and'were full 
of his praises. On the way they pointed out to - ' 
me a monument raised by a former prelate ia 
commemoration of a great danger from wMeh 
he had escaped. He was driving past the ,spot^ 
when an explosion in a neighbouring Turkish 
redoubt, hurled some thousands of cannon-balhr 
into the air. One of these balls passed ob^ 
liquely throdgh the roof of the bishop's car« ''' 
riage without doing him any personal injnrfp 4 
and, in memory of this preservation, he had ^' 
had this ball riveted on the pointed siunmit df :4 
a column, with an inscription explaining thai -^ 
motive for the erection of so singular a momi* <4 
ment, which seemed to me to announce man. i 
plainly than any thing else I had seen, the pro- ..>( 
digious importance of a KlosterQeabaiigprelajte» 
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THE END. 
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I jri.l ]n:t 1.) |inilii nlnniBt, nE (|(iiekly u ptoroulEflteJ. 

■■ lias develiiiwU Oie aepnciiiis ccncwiwd in tlw Tiiioat atagcs ond piowwwi 

uiii which deScidneiea uf soil ciin non lie detected and remalud, have utd* 

ilii' cnnditian of an art uiidur the guldinCH of common obnnTBtiiin and *tnr 

> -:i'gcii'.'e n'giilnied b; leciignupil |itinri]i1«i of induRtion. We iro indood much mi*- 

. .01 arrived nhen the (aoceaws of tine liuok-faimer ■lull caiue Itia inaednloUB btolhvr 

ml? nyattia la rttm hi* tuiintH nod apiind taiait oC bb leisure honn m MMUditnK into 

"■; ri n grcnt degiM 

.iJtd. SuchhM 

.> ?iv!eJ a garden, 

I Nig iin iiiriii. •:! .iu^iii. Ill iiuii; ii>uii.: iijriii n.iii a < L^iitiir;^, lifls chaDged 

- iiitu uiie ui' Iha liiJuHL aBiitulLiuni lUetriiW i" Iiujt>ini. In Grail DiilalD 

liBVB inciesaed within mty year* from una nvKnaiin mu civr.im tq 

. . 1.1 um 01 BUBttiLB. The bt-I"™ irniiieBWd bt (li" tii!w['riii(iij4wlita,eTOn 

.. ,, ^ lur, whaiothBy haraliFpn w.>iN-,ji,i, i .,,. i,„.,.n=...i n." v,iue offirnnatw*. 
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